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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   IMAGINATION,  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 

The  expreffton  imaginatt'on,  often  applied  to  phenO" 
menu  which  are  quite  different  from  each  other* 
Of  reverie.  Difproportion  between  the  repre^ 
fentative  faculty  of  the  mind  and  judgment*  It 
may  he  either  born  with  a  perfon^  or  accidentally 
excited  i  the  accidental  exciting  caufes  claffed, 
and  enumerated.  The  great  danger  of  a  natural 
difproportion  between  imagination  and  judgment 
pointed  out,  and  explained.  The  accidental  de- 
rangement of  intelle^s  which  it  occafions  illuf- 
irated  by  cafes. 

The  word  imagination  has  been  indifcri- 
minately  applied  to  many  phenomena,  and 
Vol.  II.         .     B  operations 
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operations  of  the  mind,  which,  although  they 
refemble  each  other  in  their  general  charac5ter, 
are  very  different  in  their  real  nature.  The 
figures  and  phantoms  of  our  dreams,  the  in- 
chanting  fcenery  and  pidiures  we  form  when 
we  build  caftles  in  the  air,  the  reprefentations 
which  occur  in  the  deliria  of  fevers,  and  of  in- 
fanity,  the  fudden  intrufion  of  thought,  which 
anger,  jealoufy,  fear,  and  other  pafTions  give 
birth  to  ;  all  thefe  are  confidered  as  the  effects 
of  one  faculty  ;  they  are  called  illuiions  of  the 
imagination.  But  what  is  much  worfe,  and 
obvioufly  wrong  in  a  philofophical  light,  is, 
that  many  adlive,  voluntary,  and  complex  ope- 
rations of  the  underftanding,  are  alfo  called  by 
the  name  of  imagination  ;  as,  for  inftance,  the 
genius  of  a  painter,  poet,  fculptor,  or  novel 
writer,  &c. 

It  muft  be  evident  to  any  one  who  reflecTis 
even  but  flightly  on  the  fubjed,  that  many  of 
thefe  mental  phenomena  are  eflentially  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  diftinguiflied  by  peculiar  terms  ;  but  the 
poverty  of  language  is  fuch,  and  the  notions 

which 
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which  people  form  of  them  fo  inaccurate,  that 
many  obftacles*  oppofe  themfelves  to  the  ac- 
complifliment  of  this  very  delirable  objcd:* 

The  method  of  this  work  does  not  permit 
me  to  enter  fully  into  this  fubjed  ;  but  a  fhort 
analylis  becomes  unavoidable,  efpccially  as 
thofe  points  of  analogy  in  which  the  various 
kinds  of  imagination,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  happen  to  agree,  muft  be  rendered  ob- 
vious in  order  to  underftand  many  things 
which  are  to  follow. 

It  often  happens  when  our  attention  is  re- 
laxed while  engaged  in  any  purfuits,  that  an 
image,  or  thought,  wholly  foreign  to  it,  at 
leaft  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  time,  fhall  pre- 
fent  itfelf  to  our  mind  ;  for  inftance,  in  read- 
ing a  book,  or  in  the  midft  of  converfation, 
the  image  of  an  abfent  friend,  of  fome  abfent 
fcene,  or  fome  paft  adion,  or  expedled  good, 
fhall  fuddenly  prefcnt  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  arreft  our  attention.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  we  often  read  on  for  a  conliderable 
time,  but  do  not  underftand  one  word  of  the 

3  2  book; 
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book ;  and  the  voices  of  thofe  who  converfe 
with  us,  reach  the  ears,  and  produce  their  full 
corporeal  efFed  there,  but  the  progrefs  of  the 
imprelTion  is  flopped  by  that  already  prefent 
in  our  mind.  A  perfon  in  fuch  a  ftate  is  faid 
to  be  in  a  dream,  reverie,  or  abfent  fit,  &c. 

However  unconneded  the  fubjed:  of  our 
reverie  mav  be  with  that  from  which  it  ori- 
ginally  fprung,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  came  into  the  mind  on  the  fame  principle 
as  that  on  which  all  old  thoughts  fucceed  each 
other,  I  mean  the  principle  of  affociation. 
The  intermediate  fteps  are  not  always  taken 
notice  of,  and  hence  it  often  appears  a  myftery 
to  the  abfent  perfon  himfelf,  how  fuch  ideas 
Ihould  have  prefented  themfelves.  The  truth 
of  this  afTertion  has  been  already  proved  in  the 
chapter  on  Attention. 

Almofl:  every  individual  is  fubjecfl  to  fuch 
kinds  of  intrufion  as  this,  for  it  rarely  happens 
on  the  one  hand  that  books,  or  converfation, 
or  even  the  more  nccelTary  purfuits  of  our  life, 

are 
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are  fufficient  to  command  unabated  attention  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  few  people  drive  to 
obtain  that  complete  maftery  over  attention 
which  alone  can  prevent  the  wandering  of  the 
mind ;  but  when  attention  is  not  forcibly  di- 
recfted  to  one  objedl,  or  feries  of  thoughts, 
and  any  idea  is  prefented  to  the  mind,  with 
which  feveral  others  are  aflbciated,  each  lead- 
ing to  a  different  chain  of  ideas,  the  power  of 
concatenation  alone  fhall  miflcad  the  mind, 
until  fome  accidental  circumftances  again 
bring  back  the  attention  to  its  former  objedls. 
In  many  people,  partly  from  the  original  con- 
formation of  their  mind,  partly  from  neglect 
of  education,  attention  is  fo  little  under  con- 
trol, that  it  cannot  be  flrongly  diredled  to  any 
one  fubjedl,  except  for  a  very  fhort  time  ;  the 
charadler  of  thoughtleflhefs,  ignorance,  and 
volatility,  which  this  occafions,  and  its  other 
baneful  efFeds,  have  been  already  fpoken  of 
in  the  chapter  on  Attention. 

As  the  fubjeds  of  waking  dreams  arc  as  va- 
rious as  the  notions  which  a  perfon  has  ever  ac- 
quired, fo  it  is  evident  that  the  corporeal  effeds 

of 
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of  fuch  a  flate  of  mind  muft  be  as  various  as 
human  adlionitfelf,  except  in  this  refped,  that 
they  are  either  fooner  reprelTed,  or  fooner  in- 
terrupted by  imprelTions  of  external  objedls. 
If  an  abfent  perfon  imagines  himfelf  engaged 
in  controverfy,  his  lips  move  as  if  in  conver- 
fation  ;  if  his  fubjedl  of  thought  be  an  objedl 
of  anypairion,  as  anger,  jealoufy,  envy,  hatred, 
or  love,  his  countenance  and  geftures  betray 
the  emotions  natural  to  thefe  paflions. 

Such  kinds  of  imagination  feldom  produce 
any  permanent  mifchief,  except  when  they 
occafion  an  incurable  habit  of  inattention,  the 
bad  effedls  of  which  have  been  fully  conlidered. 

Between  the  various  acts  of  imagination  al- 
luded to  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  there 
is  evidently  one  very  great  diftin<flion  to  be 
made.  They  may  with  much  propriety  be 
divided  into  two  great  clafTes. 

The  firft  clafs  is  quite  involuntary,  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  fo  far  voluntary,  that 
the  images  which  occur  to  the  mind  arife  from 

the 
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the  adlive  employment  of  feveral  faculties. 
The  objedls  of  our  dreams,  the  various  things 
which  are  feen  in  the  delirium  of  fevers,  and 
in  infanity,  and  the  fpedtres  which  feem  to 
prefent  themfelves  before  the  eyes  of  many 
young  people,  when  left  in  the  dark,  and  the 
vifions  of  fome  religious  devotees,  and  be- 
lievers in  the  immediate  agency  of  fpirits,  all 
prefent  themfelves  involuntarily  to  the  mind. 
But  the  images  which  Homer,  Spenser, 
Klopstock,  and  Shakespear,  give  birth  to, 
and  which  are  called  productions  of  the  ima- 
gination, are  the  effeds  of  a  voluntary  exerqife 
of  various  mental  faculties,  and  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  fmgle  one  to  which  the  name 
of  imagination  ought  to  be  exclulively  applied. 
The  proof  of  this  will  follow  in  the  next  chap* 
ter,  in  which  genius  is  fpoken  of. 

Whether  the  images  arife  involuntarily,  or 
from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  mind,  they 
are  all  to  be  confidered  as  ads  of  the  reprcfen- 
tative  faculty. 


Now 
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Now  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  reprefen- 
tative  faculty  of  the  mind  is  often  difpropor- 
rionately  great  in  regard  to  the  other  faculties, 
efpecially  to  that  of  judgment.  Such  a  cafe 
is  to  be  confidered  as  highly  dangerous,  not 
only  inafmuch  as  it  is  the  fource  of  many 
errors  in  judgment,  but  alfo  as  if  is  a  power- 
ful genitrix  of  many  permanent  kinds  of  deli- 
rium. 

A  difproportionate  acftivity  of  the  reprefen- 
tative  faculty  of  the  mind  may  either  be  born 
with  a  perfon,  or  it  may  be  accidentally  ex^ 
cited. 

In  both  cafes  the  images  of  the  mind  make 
a  llronger  imprefTion  on  the  brain  than  that 
which  the  impreflions  of  external  objects  do, 
and  this  is  the  fole  caufe  why  people  believe  in 
their  reality.  That  this  fuppolition  is  founded 
in  truth  is  proved  by  a  great  number  of  fadls, 
all  of  which  tend  to  eftablifh  this  general 
axiom,  that  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
phantoms  of  the  imagination  arife  either  ia 
confequence  of  caufes  which  prevent  the  im- 
preflions 
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prefTions  of  external  objeds  from  reaching  the 
brain  with  a  due  degree  of  force,  or  elfc  from 
the  images  of  the  imagination  having  acquired 
fuch  a  degree  of  force  from  frequent  repeti- 
tions, as  to  be  fuperior  in  their  effed  to  thofc 
derived      externa.    Many  people,  previous  to 
the  attack  of  delirium,  if  they  fliut  their  eyes 
fo  as  to  exclude  the  fight  of  external  objects, 
immediately  fee,  as  it  were,  a  crowd  of  horrid 
faces,  and  mongers  of  various  fhapes,  grinning 
at  them,  or  darting  forward  at  them.    As  foon 
as  they  open  their  eyes  all  thefe  phantoms 
vanifh  ;  if  they  fall  afleep  they  arc  greatly  dif- 
turbed  by  thefe  apparitions,  and  have  horrid 
and  fearful  dreams.    Every  medical  man  of 
obfervation  muft  have  taken  notice  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  a  delirium, 
the  patient  is  often  confcious  of  its  approach. 
Before  the  images  of  his  imagination  become 
fo  vivid  as,  by  their  a6tion  on  the  brain,  to 
intirely  obftrucT:  the  paffage  of  thofe  of  exter- 
nal bodies,  they  only  operate  occafionally,  and 
the  patient,  therefore,  being  able  to  compare 
their  influence  with  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
people,  and  things  around  him,  becomes  con- 
fcious 
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fcious  of  a  difference  between  them.  Thus 
patients  when  they  firft  begin  to  rave,  in 
fevers,  only  do  fo  when  the  room  is  darkened, 
or  when  they  fhut  their  eyes  :  upon  opening 
their  eyes,  or  upon  being  allowed  to  fee  a  good 
deal  of  light,  the  delirium  goes  off,  and  recol- 
le(5ling  what  things  they  faw,  and  their  influ- 
ence, they  often  remark,  of  their  own  accord, 
that  they  are  fure  they  were  wandermg,  or 
raving. 

It  has  been  juft  now  remarked,  that  a  dif- 
proportionate  activity  of  the  reprefentative 
faculty  may  arife  from  accidental  caufes. 
Thefe  are  various  : 

I  ft.  Difeafed  arterial  adion,  as  occafioned 

by 

a.  Fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes.  [See 
Inquiry  into  the  Phyfical  Caufes  of  Delirium 
in  Book  I.) 

b.  Common  and  fpecific  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  [ibid.) 

c.  Intoxication,  [ibid,) 

d.  Certain  poifons,  {See  No,  4,  in  the 
Appendix,) 

2dly, 
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2dly.  Caufes  which  counterad  the  impref~ 
lion  of  external  bodies. 

a,    Difeafcd  vifcera,  &c.    [See  ihe  chapter 
on  Hypochondriajis^  Book  I.) 

h.  Sleep. 

3dly.  Caufes  which  exalt  imagination,  and 
at  the  fame  time  deftroy  judgment. 

a.  The  faculty  of  ficlion  too  frequently 

exercifed.  {'To  he  difcujfed  in  the  next 
chapter. } 

h»  Strong  pafTions.  {See  Book  III.) 

A  perfon  born  with  a  difproportion  between 
the  adlivity  of  his  imagination  and  his  judg- 
ment, has  a  peculiarity  of  mental  character 
which  is  ealily  to  be  difcovered  in  very  early 
life,  except  a  number  of  very  happy  circum- 
ftances  have  concurred  to  diminifh  it. 

Young  people  of  this  defcription  are  com- 
monly endowed  with  great  fenlibility  of 
nerves,  fo  that  every  impreffion  ah  externoy  is 

quickly 
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quickly  and  forcibly  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
and  vice  verfa,  the  images  of  the  mind  adt 
quickly,  and  with  great  force,  on  the  corpo- 
real parts.  All  affociations  of  thought  con- 
Jieded  with  any  vifual  objedl,  or  with  pafTages 
of  books,  or  fubjeds  of  converfation,  are 
quickly  brought  into  the  mind ;  and  hence 
there  is  a  charader  of  life,  fpirit,  and  clever- 
nefs  in  their  converfation,  which  is  not  difco- 
vercd  in  other  young  people.  The  livelinefs 
with  which  all  impreffions  are  felt  does  not 
allow  time  for  the  due  exercife  of  judgment, 
and  therefore  they  generally  draw  many  erro- 
neous conclufions  concerning  things  which 
are  eafily  feen  in  their  right  light  by  other 
people.  They  adl  with  precipitation,  and 
confequently  fall  into  many  errors  which  a 
little  forefight  (judgment  as  to  future  events,) 
might  have  prevented.  Then  they  are  all 
buftle,  confufion,  and  folly,  or  all  contri- 
tion and  forrow,  or  elfe  in  adtual  defpair  ;  and 
the  motives  of  thefe  violent  commotions  of 
mind  and  bodily  adion,  are  never  proportion- 
ate to  the  effeds. 
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Their  feelings  are  very  acute  j  pleafure,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  generally  throws  them 
into  excelTive  agitation,  and  bodily  pain,  if 
their  frame  be  tender ;  and  if  they  be  very 
young,  often  excites  convulfions.  They  are 
powerfully  affe(5led  by  all  defires  and  paflions, 
and  the  moft  trifling  caufes  of  excitement,  or 
depreflion,  overcome  their  judgment. 

When  fuch  people  have  once  entered  on  the 
bufy  fcenes  of  life,  and  their  judgment  has 
not  been  ftrengthened  by  a  judicious  mode  of 
education,  they  are  expofed  to  inceflant  evils. 
They  do  not  take  the  beaten  path ;  they  wan- 
der very  eafily  into  the  region  of  pofllbilities; 
at  times  giving  ear  to  the  flighteft  infpira- 
tions  of  hope  ;  at  other  times  fo  intirely  de- 
prelTed  by  ill-founded  fears  and  terrors,  that 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  on  the  brink  of  defpair. 
A  courteous  fmile,  and  a  kind  and  civil  beha- 
viour, from  one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
ferve  them,  makes  them  miftake  him  for  a 
patron.  When  they  are  difappointed,  hate 
and  anger  quickly  follow  ;  if  they  are  often 
overcome  by  difappointment,  and  do  not  fuc- 

ceed 
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ceed  in  the  world,  loud,  general  clamours, 
are  pronounced  againfl  all  mankind;  the 
common  rivalfhip  of  men  is  conftrued  into 
malice  and  perfccution,  and  except  accidental 
favours  of  fortune  remove  the  caufes  of  their 
diftrefs  and  difappointment,  mifanthropy 
follows. 

Should  a  perfon,  born  with  fuch  a  dif- 
proportion  between  his  imaginary  powers 
and  judgment,  have  this  faculty  of  his  mind 
unfortunately  exalted  by  a  ftore  of  images, 
which,  from  their  nature  deftroy  judgment, 
fuch  as  horrid  notions  of  fupernatural  agents, 
as  of  devils,  ghofts,  hobgoblins,  &c.  as  is 
but  too  frequently  the  cafe  among  young 
people,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  moft  melancholy  effeds  refult.  It  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  fill  many  pages  with  il- 
luHrations  of  this  pofition,  as  the  records  of 
medicine  are  full  of  them.  But  one  or  two 
arc  fufficient  to  explain  what  is  meant.  A 
Mr.  Charles  Lenz,  a  ftudent  of  philofophy, 
at  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  relates  the  followino- 
cafe  from  his  pcrfonal  knowledge  of  the  fad:. 

"  A  young 
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"  A  young  girl  about  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
^'  had  fpent  her  birth-day  with  feveral  com- 
*'  panions  of  her  own  age,  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
"  youthful  amufement.  Her  parents  were  of 
*'  a  rigorous  devout  fe(5l,  and  had  filled  the 
*'  child's  head  with  a  number  of  ftrange  and 
"  horrid  notions  about  the  devil,  hell,  and 
•*  eternal  damnation.  In  the  evening,  as  flie 
"  was  retiring  to  reft,  the  devil  appeared  to 
"  her,  and  threatened  to  devour  her  ;  fhe  gave 
**  a  loud  fhriek,  fled  to  the  apartment  where 
"  her  parents  were,  and  fell  down,  apparently 
"  dead,  at  their  feet.  A  phyfician  was  called 
"  in,  and  fhe  began  to  recover  herfelf  in  a  few 
"  hours.  She  then  related  what  had  hap- 
"  pened,  adding  that  fhe  was  fure  fhe  was  to 

be  damned.  This  accident  was  immediately 
"  followed  by  a  fevere  and  tedious  nervous 

complaint."  Pfychological  Magazifie,  Vol. 
IV.  part  I.  p.  70. 

Cafe  2d.  "  In  Kleifche,  a  fmall  village  in 
"  Germany,  belonging  to  Mr.  V.  S.  a  maid- 
"  fervant  of  that  gentleman's  family  was  fent 
"  a  fliort  league  from  home  to  buy  fome  meat. 

"  She 
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She  executed  her  orders  corrcdly,  and  as 
**  fhe  was  returning  in  the  evening,  {he  thought 
"  {he  fuddenly  heard  a  great  noife  behind  her, 
like  the  noife  of  many  waggons.  Upon 
turning  round,  fhe  obferved  a  little  grey 
man,  not  bigger  than  a  child,  who  com- 
"  manded  her  to  go  along  with  him.    She  did 
not,  however,  return  any  anfwcr,  but  con- 
tinucd  to  walk  on.    The  little  figure  ac- 
companied  her,  and  frequently  urged  her  to 
*'  go  along  with  him.    Upon  reaching  the 
"  outer  court  of  her  mafter's  refidence,  flie 
*^  was  met  by  the  coachman,  who  afked  her 
where  fhe  had  been,  to  which  flie  returned  a 
«^  very  diftin(fl  anfwer.    He  did  not  remark 
"  the  little  man,  but  fhe  ftill  continued  to  do 
"  fo.    As  flie  was  pafling  the  bridge,  he  fum- 
"  moned  her  for  the  lafl  time,  and  upon  her 
**  refufing  to  anfwer  him,  he  told  her,  with  a 
"  menacing  look,  that  fhe  fliould  be  four  dayg 
blind  and  dumb,  and  having  faid  fo  he  dif- 
appeared. 

"  The  girl  haflened  to  her  apartment,  and 
"  threw  herfclf  on  the  bed,  unable  to  oper^ 

"  her 
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"  her  eyes,  or  to  pronounce  a  word.  She  ap- 
"  peared  to  underrtand  all  that  was  faid,  but 
could  not  make  anyanfwer  to  the  queftions 
"  which  were  propofed  to  her,  except  by  figns. 
"  Every  thing  was  tried  for  her  recovery  by 
"  the  family  with  whom  flielivedj  but  all  was 
"  in  vain.  She  was  incapable  of  fwallowing 
"  the  medicines  which  were  ordered  for  her, 
"  At  laO:,  on  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  day, 
"  file  arofe  in  tolerably  good  health,  and  nar- 
"  rated  what  had  happened  to  her."  P/ych» 
Mag.  Vol.  II.  part  2.  p.  14. 

In  the  Appendix  feveral  other  cafes,  fome- 
what  analogous  to  thefe,  will  be  found,  and 
which  are  fufficient  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
this  Angular  illufion.  (See  Appendix,  No,  5.) 
It  muft  occur  to  every  perfon  of  refledlion, 
that  moft  of  the  idle  ftories  concerning  appari- 
tions have  no  other  foundation  than  :hat  which 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  two  preceding 
cafes. 

Thefe  cafes  ha^ve  been  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  exiftence  and  influence  which  fuch 
a  vivid  reprefentative  faculty  has  in  predif- 

VoL.  II.  C  poflng 
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pofing  to  delirium.  The  caufes  which  excite 
the  delirium  itfclf,  commonly  called  in  medi- 
cal language,  the  occafional  caufes,  are  exadly 
the  fame  with  thofe  which  produce  temporary 
illufion.  The  permanency  of  the  difeafe  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  predifpofition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  nature  and  force  of  the  ex- 
citing or  occafional  caufes  on  the  other. 

It  ought  in  candour  and  in  juftice  to  this 
peculiar  conftitution  of  mind  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  does  not  necelTarily  follow  that  a  dif- 
'  proportion  between  the  reprefentative  faculty 
of  the  mind  and  judgment,  fhall  inevitably 
lay  the  foundation  for  fuch  aberrations  of  ia- 
telled  as  have  been  juft  now  defcribed.  Ex- 
cept there  is,  unfortunately,  a  family  taint,  it 
may  be  correded,  provided  a  judicious  mode 
of  education  be  adopted.  The  great  art  in  fuch 
cafes  confii^s  in  ftrengthening  judgment,  and 
in  exercifing  the  memory  in  the  corre6l  enun- 
ciation of  fadts.  It  would  lead  me  much  out 
of  my  prefent  track  to  dwell  on  this  fubjedt; 
befides,  it  will  be  fully  confidered  in  the  cu- 
rative part, 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ON   GENIUS,   AND   THE   MENTAL  DISEASES 
TO  WHICH  IT  IS  MOST  EXPOSED. 

Genius  analyzed,  and  the  influence  of  the  various 
faculties  which  conftitute  it  obferved.  The  ge- 
neral principle  explained  upon  which  repeated 
and  exceffive  efforts  of  geiiius  produce  injury  to 
the  individuals  When  a  man  of  genius  ought  to 
flop  his  Jiudies  J  the  fymptoms  which  announce 
danger  mentioned.  How  it  is  to  be  accomplijbed* 
How  want  of  JJeep  arifes  from  intenfe  ftudy. 
How  bodily  dif orders  arife  ;  cafes  illuflrative  of 
this.  How  illufions  of  the  imagination  are  be- 
litved  in  ;  the  natural  laws  of  human  thought 
determine  us  to  believe  in  them  when  once  they 
acquire  a  certain  degree  of  vividnefs,  'Two  cafes 
of  fingular  illufion  mentioned.  How  the  exer- 
tions of  genius  terminate  in  delirium.  The 
particular  kinds  of  fludy  which  are  moji  apt  to 
Qccafion  delirium  ftated.    Various  cafes  brought 
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forward  to  illufirate  the  aberrations  of  mind  to 
which  genius  is  expofed,  * 

In  all  ads  of  invention,  we  employ,  firft, 
abftradion,  to  feparate  individual  notions,  or 
parrs  of  notions,  from  thofe  with  which  they 
were  formerly  afTociated  in  our  mind  ;  and, 
fecondly,  we  give  them  a  new  arrangement,  fo 
as  to  form  a  new  concrete.  Thus,  in  the  repre- 
fcntation  of  a  fphynx,  the  poet  and  the  painter 
abdradt,  in  idea,  the  head  and  the  neck  of  a 
beautiful  woman  from  the  reft  of  her  form,  and 
combine  them,  in  their  thoughts,  with  the 
body  and  tail  of  a  lionefs.  They  alfo  abftrad: 
from  birds  the  wind's  and  talons,  and  add  thefe 
to  the  figure,  and  thus  give  birth  to  fuch  a 
monfter  as  nature  never  created,  and  which, 
in  one  point  of  view,  might  be  confidered  as 
the  offspring  of  pure  fancy  ;  but  every  part 
is  originally  borrowed  from  various  objects 
of  nature,  and  have  been  often  feen,  and  in 
this  rcfpcd:,  therefore,  the  produdiion  is  to 
be  confidered  as  the  effedl  of  our  experience. 

Wc 
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We  can  modify  the  reprefentations  of  our 
mind  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  it  is 
always  by  means  of  acquired  knowledge  that 
we  are  enabled  to  do  fo.    We  have  feen  very 
tall  men,  and  alfo  children,  and  very  little  men; 
it  is,  therefore,  but  extending,  as  it  were, 
our  experience,   to  imagine  a  human  figure 
fo  tall  that  its  head  might  reach  the  clouds,  or 
fo  diminutive,  that  like  one  of  Shakespear's 
elves,  it   might   creep  into  an  acorn-cup. 
When  the  vivid  thoughts  of  genius  mount 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  fafhion  angels  after 
human  fhape ;  when  ornaments  of  gold  and 
filver,  rubies  and  diamonds,  and  many  gems, 
are  made  to  decorate  the  celeftial  palace  of 
Him  who  created  millions  of  worlds  ;  and  the 
heated  fancy  of  the  poet  relates  the  hiftory  of 
battles  fought  againft  the  Almighty,  in  which 
the  warlike  inflruments  employed  were  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  ufed  by  men  ;  no  other  proof 
neeci  be  brought  forward  of  the  limits  within 
which  imagination  is  bound,  or  the  ftore- 
houfe  from  which  its  images  are  borrowed. 


In 
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In  works  of  genius,  not  only  abftradion 
and  combination,  but  judgment  alfo,  is  ab- 
foiutely  necelTary.  By  means  of  this  faculty 
we  make  a  proper  fcledion  of  the  materials 
which  the  reprefentative  faculty  of  the  mind 
yields.  The  ftream  of  ideas  muft  be  reftrained 
left  they  break  down  the  natural  banks  of  rea- 
fon  ;  for  if  judgment  be  not  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  compofition,  as  much  nonfenfe  may 
be  either  fpoken  or  written  by  a  man  of  ima- 
gination, as  is  uttered  by  a  perfon  in  the  deli- 
rium of  a  fever.  Genius,  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree in  which  it  can  exift,  is  the  refult,  then, 
of  the  combined  influence  of  feveral  faculties 
of  the  human  mind. 

Men  of  genius,  or  imagination,  as  they  are 
often  called,  differ  from  each  other  according 
as  one  or  other  of  thefe  faculties  predominates. 
If  the  reprefentative  faculty  overbalances  the 
reft,  the  work  produced  will  abound  in  many 
new  thoughts,  and  vaft  conceptions,  but  the 
afts  of  judgment  will  be  few  in  comparifon. 

It  is  faid  of  many  produdions  of  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts,  that  they  do  not  exhibit  any 

genius. 
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genius.  A  poem  may  be  poetic  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  language,  the  correcSnefs  of 
verfification,  and  even  as  to  the  figures  which 
adorn  it ;  the  fubjed:  alfo  may  be  truly  poetic, 
but  ftill  It  may  be  devoid  of  true  genius,  for 
except  it  exhibits  new  combinations  of 
thought,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
ftrike  us  as  being  new,  do  not  fliock  our  judg- 
ment by  their  extravagance,  but  appear  as  the 
glowing  emblems  of  probable  exigences,  or 
probable  truths,  there  is  no  genius  in  fuch  a 
compofition.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the 
plain  difcovery  of  truth  is  elTential  to  genius ; 
it  is  enough  that  it  exhibits  fuch  a  novelty  of 
thought  as  to  awaken  new  trains  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  others,  and,  like  the  torch  of 
Prometheus,  animate  men  who  were  before 
inanimate. 

When  the  imagination  is  ardent  and  crea- 
tive, but  counterbalanced  by  ftrong  and  cor- 
rect judgment,  every  thought  which  is  great, 
and  yetchafte,  may  beexpe(5i:ed.  Thenewcft, 
richeft,  and  moft  unexpected  combinations, 
arife  copioufly  like  the  luxuriant  produce 

of 
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of  a  fertile  foil^  and  being  fubmitted  to  the 
adlive  and  unerring  care  of  reafon,  cannot  fail 
to  give  general  fatisfadlion,  and  become  of 
general  ufe.  The  nnoft  corredl  minds  find  a 
pleafure  in  the  ftudy  and  contemplation  of 
fuch  works ;  for,  although  many  natural  bodies 
are  dilembodied,  and  fafhioned  into  a  thoufand 
new  fhapes,  and  thofe  things  which  have  no 
corporeal  exiftence,  fuch  as  faith,  piety,  and 
truth,  vice,  hatred  and  error,  are  prefented  to 
us  in  various  human  forms,  yet  the  acflion  and 
language,  and  the  character  and  qualities  which 
are  given  them,  are  fo  appropriate,  that  moft  • 
men  often  find  themfelves  under  a  momentary 
delufion,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  images.  Even 
■when  the  moft  fanciful  fubjeBs  prefent  them- 
felves to  a  poet,  in  whom  an  ardent  and  well- 
ftored  imagination  is  combined  with  a  correal 
judgment,  they  will  afTume  an  appearance  fo 
natural,  that  though  different  from  the  objed: 
of  our  fenfes,  we  feem  as  if  we  faw  new  fights, 
heard  new  fentiments,  and  were  tranfported 
^nto  new  worlds  and  regions.  This  is  the  pe- 
culiar efFed  of  true  genius,  and  implies  a  won- 
derful 
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derful  union  of  extraordinary  powers  in  the 
various  faculties  of  the  mind. 

A  procefs  of  the  human  mind,  fo  extremely- 
complicated  as  this  one  is,  muft  neceflarily  be 
greatly  expofed  to  ircquent  diforder.  As  the 
phenomena  of  the  difurders  to  which  it  is  fub- 
jedt  are  very  remarkable,  and  have  not  been 
accurately  examined,  I  find  it  necelfary  to 
enter  into  a  minute  inveftigation  of  the  mode 
of  their  produdion. 

Although  every  part  of  the  human  body 
which  a6ls,  and  which  fuffers  adlion,  may  be 
ftrengthencd  and  improved  by  a  due  degree  of 
exercife,  yet  we  know  from  experience  that 
when  the  exercife  is  continued  too  long,  or  is 
made  to  confift  of  a  repetition  of  violent  ex- 
ertion, much  mifchief  and  danger  generally 
enfues  ;  the  texture  of  the  part  fuffers  a  conli- 
derable  though  not  an  apparent  change,  and 
great  diforder  and  debility  follow. 

This  phyfiological  obfervation  applies 
equally  to  the  brain  as  to  every  other  part  of 

our 
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our  frame,  whether  we  confider  it  a  part  adling 
on  the  mind  by  means  of  imprefTions  derived 
from  external  objedts,  or  as  aded  on  by  the 
mind,  as  is  the  cafe  in  every  effort  of  memory, 
judgment,  imagination,  pafTion,  &c. 

In  the  exercife  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  mind,  it  is  impoflible  to  fix  any 
general  ftandard  for  all  mankind,  fo  intirely 
does  this  depend  upon  various  circumftances, 
fuch  as  age,  fex,  temperament,  flate  of  bodily 
health  and  habit,  &c.  But  there  is  a  faithful 
monitor  within  us,  in  our  own  feelings,  which 
ought  to  warn  us  when  any  exertion  of  the 
mental  faculties  is  carried  too  far  and  ought  to 
be  difcontinued.  What  I  allude  to  is  a  fenfe 
of  bodily  fatigue  and  wearinefs,  which  always 
follows  long-continued  and  excelTive  atten- 
tion ;  to  which  may  be  added  feelings,  which 
every  perfon  experiences  on  fuch  occafions  ; 
a  fort  of  fullnefs,  tenfion,  and  unealinefs  about 
the  forehead,  often  terminating  in  fevere  head- 
ach.  This  obfervation  has  not  efcaped  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Tissot.  In  his  work 
on  the  health  of  men  of  learning,  he  fays, 

"  Quiconque 
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"  Quiconque  a  penfc  fortement  une  fois  dans 
"  fa  vie,  a  fait  cette  experience  fur  foi  meme, 
"  et  :1  n'y  a  point  d'homme  de  lettres  qui  ne 
'*  foit  forti  plufieurs  fois  de  fon  cabinet  avec 
*'  un  violent  mal  de  tete,  et  beaucoup  de  cha- 
*'  leur  dans  cctte  partic,  ce  qui  depend  de 
"  I'etat  de  fatigue  et  d'echautfement  dans 
"  lequel  la  moclle  du  cerveau  fe  trouve." 
Sur  la  Sante  de  Gens  des  Lettres y  p.  145. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  in  intenfe 
ftudy  fuch  corporeal  feelings  are  feldom  fuf- 
ficient  to  break  the  alTociations  with  which 
the  mind  is  occupied.  Indeed,  the  idea  of 
intenfe  ftudy  naturally  fuppofes  an  infenfibi- 
lity  to  every  impreflion,  except  fuch  as  are 
connedted  with  the  prefent  thoughts ;  and 
therefore  it  at  firll  fight  feems  as  if  an  impofli- 
bility  were  required,  when  it  is  faid  that  ftudy 
ought  to  be  broken  off  when  thefe  corporeal 
feelings  occur  i  but  this  depends  on  our  never 
having  conneded  any  powerful  idea  with  thefe 
feelings,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  there  being  the 
fignal  of  much  danger ;  were  this  the  cafe, 
we  fhould  find  the  operations  of  our  mind  in- 

tirely 
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tircly  interrupted  by  it,  as  foon  as  the  body 
began  to  fuffer  even  in  a  fmall  degree. 

The  generality  of  men  of  ftudy  are  not 
fufficiently  aware  of  the  danger  of  long-pro- 
tracled  or  violent  exertions  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties, and  therefore  the  corporeal  effects 
■which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned  do  not 
awaken  any  thoughts  powerful  enough  to  di- 
vert them  from  their  purfuits  ;  or  if  they  are 
powerful'enough  to  interrupt  the  operations 
of  the  mind  for  a  little,  yet,  through  a  mif- 
taken  zeal,  and,  as  if  alhamed  of  giving  way 
to  what  they  conlider  an  effedt  of  indolence, 
they  endeavour  by  a  renewed  effort  of  atten- 
tion to  regain  the  train  of  ideas  which  were 
interrupted. 

As  this  work  may  probably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fome  in  whom  thcfe  dangerous  habits 
of  intenfe  lludy  have  not  yet  produced  much 
mifchief,  and  who  may  be  unacquainted  with 
the  truth  of  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
juft  made,  I  lliall  take  a  curfory  view  of  the 

immediate 
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immediate  bad  efFedis  of  too  intenfe  applica- 
tion  of  mind,  not  only  as  the  caufe  of  many- 
melancholy  kinds  of  occafional  delirium,  but 
alfo  as  being  often  the  fource  of  downright 
infanity. 

In  every  adiion  of  the  mental  faculties,  the 
action  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  is  increafed, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  ufual  is 
immediately  tranfmitted  to  it ;  a  kind  of  fan- 
guineous  congeftion  takes  place  in  the  vefTels 
of  the  whole  head,   as  is  evident  from  the 
fenfe  of  fullnefs,  giddincfs,  head-ach,  arednefs 
of  the  face  and  eyes,  which  are  often  felt 
upon  any  unufual  exertion  of  mind  by  thofe 
"who  are  not  naturally  ftroiig,  or  who  are 
weakened  by  indifpofition ;  the  irritability  of 
the  blood-veffels  of  the  brain,  therefore,  are 
preternat'urally  ftimulated,  in  the  firll  place, 
by  this  increafed  quantity  of  blood,  and  a  ftate 
of  indired:  debility  of  the  brain  follows.  In 
the  next  place,  as  all  mental  perceptions, 
and  their  correfponding  fenforial  impreflions 
become  more  vivid  by  repetition,  and  as  all 
fenforial  impreflions  capable  of  being  tranf- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  the  irritable  parts  of  the  body  are  to 
be  confidered  as  flimuli  to  thefe  parts ;  and 
further,  as  all  irritable  parts  alfo  become  more 
difpofed  to  action  by  repetition,  and  as  adlion 
neceffarily  exhaufts  a  great  deal  of  the  vital 
principle,  we  fee  the  reafon  why  all  exertions 
of  the  mental  -faculties,  when  too  long  conti- 
nued, or  too  violent,  produce  fatigue,  and 
debilitate  the  corporeal  part  of  the  animal. 

The  bad  effects  of  this  corporeal  affedtion. 
are  often  exhibited  in  a  very  powerful  manner 
on  many  of  the  vifcera  effential  to  the  healthy 
ftate  of  our  frame.  The  force  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  is  diminiflied,  and  the  various  fe- 
cretions,  therefore,  are  often  leflened ;  the 
excretions  are  often  retained  longer  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and,  like  ufelefs  and  foreign 
bodies,  they  irritate,  and  caufe  di£prder  in  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  contained ;  refpi ration 
becomes  flower,  and  confined,  the  organs  of 
digeftion  are  impaired,  and  digeftion  and 
chylification  are  injured  ;  hence  a  fenfe  of  lan- 
guor, anxiety,  dejedion  of  mind,  peevifh- 
nefs,  fpafmodic  afFedions,  and  all  the  confe- 

quences-' 
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quences  of  a  debilitated  fibre,  and  difordered 
ftate  of  nerves  enfue. 

The  difference  between  the  exercife  of  the 
body,  and  that  of  the  mind,  confifts  in  this  ; 
the  former,  although  it  alfo  exhaufts  the 
ftrength  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  the  energy 
of  the  nerves,  yet  proves  the  indired:  caufe  of 
thefe  principles  being  more  quickly  and  per- 
fedlly  reftored  than  they  otherwife  would  be, 
for,  by  fupporting  the  adiivity  of  the  heart, 
and  arterial  fyfi:em,  they  lay  the  fource  of  a 
more  quick  and  perfect  fupply  of  the  various 
parts  and  principles  which  were  wafted  by 
fatigue.  But  the  over.exercife  of  the  mind 
weakens  the  body  both  dire&ly  and  indire5lly  ; 
directly,  by  exhaufting  the  principle  of  irrita- 
bility, and  the  energy  of  the  nerves  ;  and  in- 
directly, by  allowing  the  heart  and  arterial 
fyftem,  and  the  ftomach  and  chylopoetic  vif- 
cera,  to  become  debilitated  for  want  of  a  due 
quantity  of  bodily  exercife. 

Another  rich  fource  of  mifchief  is  the  efFeds 
which  the  adive  employment  of  the  powers  of 

the 
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the  mind,  which  confpirc  in  the  procefs  in 
compofition,  have  on  fome  people,  by  dimi- 
niftiing  their  natural  quantity  of  fleep. 

One  would  naturally  fuppofe,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  irritability,  that  when 
once  bodily  fatigue  was  induced  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  corporeal  exercife,  or  by  exertion 
of  the  mind,  fleep  would  naturally  follow. 
But  this  only  happens  when  the  mind  is  but 
little  or  not  at  all  engaged.  After  any  ftrong 
and  long-continued  exertion  of  thought,  ima- 
gination, or  memory,  &c.  the  afibciations 
which  have  been  excited  flill  continue  to  adl 
for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  attention  have  been  given  over  ;  juft 
as  when,  after  having  fixed  our  eyes  upon  a 
ftrong  light  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  then 
voluntarily  excluding  the  external  objed:,  by 
Ihutting  them,  the  figure  of  imprcfiion  fi:ill 
continues  upon  our  retina,  and  keeps  the 
mental  perception  awake.  Every  perfon  who 
has  been  employed  in  any  very  adlive  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  has  continued  it  much 
beyond  his  ufual  hour  of  fleep,  mufi:  have 

found 
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found  that  it  was  impofTible  to  prevent  the 
alTociation  of  ideas  which  had  been  excited 
from  being  renewed  in  his  mind  again  and 
again  for  fome  hours  afterwards,  notwith- 
ftanding  every  effort  to  break  the  chain  of 
thought.     The  celebrated  Boerhaave  men- 
tions, that  having  imprudently  indulged  him- 
felf  in  intenfe  thought  from  morning  till  night, 
on  a  fubjedt  of  a  ferious  nature,  he  did  not 
clofe  his  eyes  for  fix  weeks  after,  during  all 
which   time  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
every  thing.     This  ftate  was  fucceeded  by 
univerfal  pain,  which  he  confidered  asafign 
of  the  animal  fpirits  being  renewed,  and  re- 
turning to  their  wonted   channels,  and  dif- 
fufing  themfelves  over  his  whole  body. 

In  Zimmerman's  celebrated  work  on  Ex- 
perience in  Phyfic,  there  is  a  very  remarkakle 
cafe  mentioned,  which  exhibits  the  powerful 
and  dangerous  effedts  of  intenfe  ftudy.  As  it 
is  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  I  add 
a  tranflation  of  it.    "  A  young  gentleman, 

a  native  of  Switzerland,  gave  himfelf  wholly 
•*  up  to  the  intenfe  ftudy  of  mctaphyfics.  In 

Vol.  II.  D  "a  fhorc 
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a  fhort  while  he  began  to  experience  art 
"  inertnefs  of  mind,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
"  fhake  off  by  renewed  efforts  of  application  ; 
this  increafed  the  complaint ;  and  he  re- 
doubled  his  exertions.  This  kind  of  con- 
"  teft  lafted  fix  months,  during  which  the 
«'  difeafe  increafed  fo  faft,  that  both  body  and 
"  mind  fulfered  from  it.  The  health  of  the 
"  body  was  foon  reftored  by  proper  remedies, 
*^  but  the  mind  and  fenfes  became  gradually 
'*  more  and  more  impaired,  until  they  at  lafl: 
"  were  fubjugated  by  a  complete  ftupor. 
"  Without  being  blind,  he  appeared  not  to 
**  fee,  without  being  deaf,  he  feemed  not  to 
hear  ;  without  being  dumb,  he  did  not 
fpeak.  In  other  refpedts  he  flept,  drank, 
«*  ate  without  relifh,  and  without  averfion, 
"  without  afking  to  eat,  or  without  refufing 
**  to  do  fo.  He  was  deemed  incurable,  and  all 
•*  remedies  were  laid  afide  ;  this  ftate  conti- 
"  nued  a  whole  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
"  fome  one  read  a  letter  to  him  with  a  very 
"  loud  voice,  he  was  agitated,  and  emitted  a 
<*  murmuring  complaint,  and  applied  his  hand 
**  to  his  ear  ;  this  was  taken  notice  of,  and 

"  the 
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"  the  perfon  read  fl-ill  louder  ;  he  then  gave  a 
cry,  and  exhibited  ligns  of  the  mofl:  acute/ 
fufFering ;  the  experiment  was  again  tried, 
and  his  hearing  was  re-eftabliflied  by  pain. 
"  Every  other  fenfe  was  fucccflively  excited  on 
"  a  fimilar  principle,  and  in  proportion  as  he 
"  regained  the  ufe  of  them,  the  ftupidity  ap- 
"  peared  to  be  diminifhed  j  but  the  proftration 
of  ftrength  which  followed,  and  the  pain  he 
fuftained  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
"  grave  j  at  laft,  nature,  without  the  aid  of  me-i 
dicine,  gained  a  complete  vidlory.    He  re- 
"  covered  his  wonted  powers,  and  is  at  this 
*'  day  one  of  our  firfl  philofophers."  See 
Tissot's  work  already  mentioned,  for  a  number 
of  other  very  remarkable  cafes  of  this  nature. 

The  increafed  adlion  of  the  blood-vefTels  of 
the  brain  by  keeping  that  organ  in  a  conftanC 
degree  of  tenlion,  and  the  fenforial  impref- 
lion,  from  the  intenlity  of  thought,  becoming 
remarkably  vivid,  adt  like  ftrong  and  power- 
ful ftimuli,  and  induce  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment nearly  approaching  to  phrcnitis. 


If 
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If  the  caufes  of  this  flate  occur  frequently, 
a  real  and  permanent  delirium  is  often  the  con- 
fequence  ;  for  the  mind  of  a  perfon  then  be- 
comes intirely  occupied  by  a  certain  clafs  of 
notions,  which,  from  the  fenforial  impreflions 
acquire  a  degree  of  vividnefs  that  is  unnatural 
to  any  perception,  except  thofe  derived  from 
fome  of  the  external  fenfes. 

When  once  the  objects  of  thought  have 
acquired  this  degree  of  force,  they  obftru^ft  the 
ufual  impreflions  derived  from  external  ob- 
jeds,  and  this  circumftance  increafes  the  be- 
lief in  the  exiftence  of  his  illufion. 

This  very  dangerous  Hate  of  mind  is  always 
increafcd,  ceteris  paribus,  in  proportion  as  the 
objecfts  of  ftudy  are  few  in  number ;  for  when 
they  are  numerous,  and  do  not  belong  to  one 
fubjed  only,  the  habit  of  eafily  pafling  from 
one  chain  of  affociated  ideas  to  another  in- 
creafes ;  and  thus  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
have  a  more  equal  degree  of  exercife. 


Whether 
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Whether  or  nor  this  hypothefis  be  received 
as  a  futisfacftory  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
this  Angular  aberration  of  mind,  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  that  men  who  are  too  much  ad- 
dided  to  the  exercife  of  that  kind  of  ficlion 
which  is  necelfary  in  the  compofition  of  what 
are  called  works  of  imagination,  often  pafs 
altogether  from  the  real  world  into  an  ideal 
one,  where  they  take  the  infpirations  of  fancy 
for  exifting  form,  and  illufions  for  real  fub- 
ftance.  Thofe  fimple  acls  of  judgment  which 
relate  to  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and 
which  conftitute  what  is  well  denominated 
common  fenfe^  being  much  negledled  by  fuch 
people,  the  aberrations  of  reafon  are  feldom 
recftifiedby  themfelves,  and  indeed  they  do  not 
liften  with  pleafure  to  the  reafoning  of  others 
on  their  fituation. 

To  many  people  it  appears  to  be  an  in- 
explicable myftery  how  a  perfon  believes  any 
thing  to  have  a  real  exiftence  which  is  not 
prefent  to  the  external  fenfes.  This  is  in  a 
confiderable  degree  explained  by  what  has 
been  already  advanced  in  feveral  parts  of  the 

work ; 
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work ;  but  there  is  another  obfervation  rela- 
tive to  the  fame  fubjedt  which  merits  atten- 
tion.   It  is  this:   that  iht  figure  of  impreffion 
which  the  vivid  ideas  produce  on  the  brain 
is,  by  a  necefTary  law  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
already  explained,  conveyed  to  the  extremities 
of  thofe  nerves  of  external  fenfe  by  which  the 
object,  had  it  been  a  real  one,  would  have 
been  naturally  received.    But  when  any  im- 
preflion  is  made  upon  that  part  of  our  nervous 
fyftem,  we  always  refer  it,  by  a  fpecies  of 
judgment  derived  from  our  experience,  to 
fomething  without  us.    When  a  perfon  of  a 
full  habit  of  body  ftoops  down,  fo  as  to  caufe 
a  flight  congeflion  of  blood  in  all  the  veffels 
of  the  head,  the  blood-velTels  of  the  retina 
partake  of  this  turgidity,  and  the  preternatu- 
ral diftenfion  produces  an  unufual  imprefTion 
on  that  nerve.  The  perfon,  therefore,  believes 
he  fees  a  number  of  black  fpots  and  filaments 
before  his  eyes,  and  concludes  that  they  have 
a  real  exiftence  without  him,  until  he  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  phenome- 
non.   When  we  prefs  ftrongly  with  our  finger 
on  our  clofed  eye,  we  think  wx  fee  a  luminous 

fpot 
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fpot  before  it.  Whence,  then,  is  the  difficulty 
of  fuppofing  that  the  impreflion  of  any  ideal 
objed,  tranfmitted  from  the  brain  to  that 
nerve,  fliould  produce  a  fimilar  convidion  on 
our  mind  ? 

A  few  examples,  illuftrative  of  this  kind  of 
difeafe  to  which  genius  is  fo  much  expofed, 
remain  to  be  added. 

The  firfl:  which  I  lhall  mention  is  taken 
from  Bonnet,  the  fecond  is  that  of  a  juftly 
celebrated  author,  diftinguifhed  for  the  bril- 
liancy, richnefs,  and  elegance  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  I  mean  the  immortal  Tasso. 

**  I  know  a  man,"  fays  Bonnet,  "  of  great 
refpedlability,  ftridl  veracity,  a  found  un- 
derftanding,  and  a  good  memory,  and  fa- 
*'  culty  of  judging,  who,  while  quite  awake, 
**  and  without  any  external  caufe  whatever, 
"  fees,  at  times,  various  figures  of  men  and 
women,   birds,   chariots,   buildings,  &c. 
They  appear  to  him  to  be  in  motion ;  he 
"  fees  them  approach  towards  him,  recede 

"  from 
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"  from  him,  and  totally  difappear.  Manfions 
"  rife  fuddenly  before  his  eyes  with  all  their 
"  external  and  appropriate  decorations.  At 
"  times  the  appearance  of  the  paper  in  his 
"  room  feems  at  once  to  be  changed,  and,  in- 
"  ftead  of  the  ufual  figures  which  are  on  it,  a 

number  of  fine  landfcapes  appear  to  his 
*'  view.  Some  time  after,  not  only  all  the 
"  landfcapes  and  paper,  but  the  furniture  alfo 
*'  difappear,  and  the  bare  walls  prefent  them- 
"  felves  to  his  eyes.    But  I  fhould  lofe  myfelf 

in  attempting  to  defcribe  all  thefe  phenome- 
*'  na  ;  my  object  being  folely  to  mention  them. 

All  thefe  objedls  appear  to  him  in  fuch  per- 

fediion,  and  make  as  ftrong  an  impreflion  on 
"  him  as  real  objedls."  Subtil^  p.  314.  Bonnet 
adds,  that  the  operation  for  the  cataradl  had 
been  fuccefsfully  performed  on  him  feveral 
years  before  this  fingular  delufion  commenced. 
At  the  time  that  Bonnet  wrote  the  cafe,  he 
fays,  that  the  left  eye  was  almoil  ufelefs,  owing 
to  the  perfon's  having  greatly  weakened  it  by 
too  much  reading,  but  the  right  one  was  to- 
lerably good. 


The  following  is  the  cafe  of  Tasso. 

"  At 
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"  At  Bifaccio,  near  Naples,  Man  so  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  lingular  ef- 
fects  of  Tasso's  melancholy,  and  often  dif- 
puted  with  him  concerning  a  familiar  fpirit, 
which  he  pretended  converfed  with  him; 
Man  so  endeavoured  in  vain  to  perfuade  his 

"  friend  that  the  whole  was  the  illulion  of  a 

"  difturbed  imagination ;  but  the  latter  was 
ftrenuous  in  maintaining  the  reality  of  what 
he  afferted,  and  to  convince  Manso,  de- 
fired  him  to  be  prefent  at  one  of  the  myfte- 
rious  converfations.  Manso  had  the  com- 
plaifance  to  meet  him  next  day,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  difcourfe,  onafudden 

"  he  obferved  that  Tasso  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a  window,  and  remained,  in  a  manner, 
immoveable :  he  called  him  by  his  name, 
but  received  noanfwer;  at  laft  Tasso  cried 

"  out,   '  There  is  the  friendly  fpirit  that  is 

♦  come  to  converfe  with  me  ;  look  !  and  you 
<  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  that  I 

♦  have  faid.* 

"  Manso  heard  him  with  furprize;  he 
looked,  but  faw  nothing  except  the  fun- 

"  beams 
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"  beams  darting  through  the  window;  he  cafl 
"  his  eyes  all  over  the  room,  but  could  per- 
"  ccive  nothing;  and  was  juft  going  to  afk 
"  where  the  pretended  fpirit  was,  when  he 
"  heard  Tasso  fpeak  with  great  earneflnefs, 
"  fometimes  putting  queftions  to  the  fpirit, 
fometimes  giving  anfwers ;  delivering  the 
whole  in  fuch  a  pleafing  manner,   and  in 
"  fuch  elevated  exprcflions,  that  he  liftened 
'*  with  admiration,    and  had   not  the  leaft 
inclination  to  interrupt  him.    At  laft  the 
uncommon    conver'fation  ended  with  the 
•*  departure  of   the  fpirit,   as  appeared  by 
"  Tasso's  words,  who,  turning  to  Manso, 
afked  him  if  his  doubts  were  removed. 
"  Manso  was  more  amazed  than  ever ;  he 
•*  fcarce  knew  what  to  think  of  his  friend's 
"  fituation,  and  waved  any  further  converfa- 
"  tion  onthefubjed."  Hoole's  Life  of  Tasso, 
p.  48. 

Since  the  peculiar  ideas  which  in  fuch  people 
gain  that  extraordinary  force  which  has  been 
defcribed,  generally  arife  from  accidental  cir- 
cumftances,  fuch  as  the  delight  a  perfon  takes 

in 
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in  one  fubjed:  of  thought  or  fludy  rather  than 
another,  it  is  evident  that  it  becomes  irnponi- 
ble  to  enumerate  the  various  ftrange  notions 
which  they  may  entertain.     There  is,  how- 
ever, one  kind  which  demands  particular  at- 
tention, not  becaufe  it  is  eflentially  different 
from  the  others,  but  becaufe  of  the  baneful 
cffedl  it  produces  in  fociety,  when  unfortu- 
nately it  occurs  in  men  of  learning  :  I  allude 
to  the  firm  belief  of  fome  men,  who  are  per- 
fuaded  that  they  have  been  taken  up  into  hea- 
ven, admitted  to  the  prefence  of  the  Almighty, 
and  are  feleded  from  the  multitude,  as  the 
happy  means  of  explaining  the  more  myfleri- 
ous  parts  of  religion.    The  learning  of  fuch 
men  enables  them  to  defcribe,  in  the  moft  en- 
ticing colours,  the  vifions  which  they  are  con- 
vinced they  have  had ;   and  the  enthufiafm 
w  hich  naturally  accompanies  fuch  a  belief  of 
divine  favor,  gives  them  a  degree  of  adlivity 
in  propagating  their  opinions,  which  no  other 
caufe  could  perhaps  produce.    From  the  firft 
moment  that  a  perfon  begins  to  doubt  w  hether 
fuch  phantoms  of  the  imagination  be  realities 
or  nor,  from  that  moment  is  the  difeafe  con- 
firmed ; 
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firmed  ;  vanity  and  pride,  which  fuch  people 
generally  pofTcfs  in  a  confiderable  degree,  pre- 
difpofe  them  to  the  belief,  for  it  is  furcly  not 
unnatural  to  think  that  a  perfon  to  whom  is 
manifefted  fuch  divine  partiality,  fliould  con- 
fider  himfelf  as  infpired,  or,  at  leaft,  as  fitted 
to  be  the  inftrudior  of  mankind.  Sweden- 
BORG,  and  others,  have  been  varioufly  conli- 
dered.  By  fome,  they  are  looked  on  as  faints, 
by  others,  as  artful  hypocrites,  who  wifhed  to 
eftablifh  a  fc£t  from  interelied  motives.  There 
does  not  appear,  however,  any  foundation  for 
the  laft  opinion.  They  themfelves  are  deluded, 
and  as  they  have  the  wants  and  common  paf- 
fions  of  men,  and  as  their  delirium  is  confined 
to  one  particular  train  of  thought,  it  is  natural 
to  imagine  that  they  fliould,  like  other  people, 
yield  to  the  influence  of  fuch  fights,  and  the 
paflions  which  they  give  birth  to. 

The  dreams  of  Sweden BORa,  which  have 
given  birth  to  a  new  fed:  in  this  country,  are 
not  more  Angular  than  thofe  of  a  beautiful 
Spanifh  lady,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  con- 
vent, and  who  was  fandified  after  her  deceafe : 

I  allude 
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I  allude  to  that  lovely,  mild,  and  mofl  uncom- 
mon fanaticift,  St.  Theresa.  (See  Appendix, 
No.  6.) 

A  circumftance  which  tends  to  impofe  on 
the  judgment  of  many,  in  regard  to  fuch  pa- 
tients is,  that  the  difeafc  is  rare,  and  happens 
only  to  very  uncommon  charad:ers ;  it  is  not 
fo  rare,  however,  but  that  many  cafes  of  it 
.occur  :  but  it  docs  not  always  happen  that 
thofe  who  are  Lhus  infpired  can  write  ah  intel- 
ligible defcription  of  what  they  have  feen, 
and  this  circumftance,  therefore,  muft  necefla- 
rily  add  to  the  high  eftimation  of  thofe  who 
diftinguifli  themfelves  by  an  accurate  account 
of  their  celeftial  vilions. 

That  SwEDENBORG,  and  Saint  Theresa  arc 
not  the  only  perfons  who  have  vifited  heaven 
while  on  earthy  might  be  fufficiently  proved  by 
many  cafes.  The  following  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  becaufe  it  fhews  the  influence  of  the  be- 
lief, without  the  delire  of  making  converts. 
It  is  written  by  the  lady  herfelf,  who  faw  the 
celeftial  fights,  and  it  was  fent  to  the  editors 
of  the  Pfychological  Magazine,  by  a  refpedla- 

blc 
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blc  clergyman  of  Augfburg,  of  the  name  of 
MuLLER,  who  accompanied  it  with  a  letter. 
In  this  letter  he  fays,  the  woman  who  drew 
up  the  following  relation  (a  perfon  in  other 
refpedls  of  good  underftanding)  perfifts,  moft 
ftrenuoudy,  that  flie  faw  and  heard  every  thing 
which  Ihe  defcribes. 

She  is  of  a  tranquil,  fteady  charader,  and 
"  has  no  other  kind  of  fuperflitious  belief.'* 
he  adds,  that  he  has  many  other  papers  of 
her's  relating  to  the  fame  fubjedt,  which  he 
offers  to  fend  to  the  editors  of  this  magazine, 
if  they  choofe  to  afk  for  them.  , 

The  perfon  alluded  to,  commences  her  nar- 
ration with  a  kind  of  confelTion  of  faith  in  the 
"  Lord  of  Lords y'*  for  the  lingular  and  gracious 
condefcenfion  he  has  (hewn  her,  and  then  (he 
begins  the  following  account  of  what  fhe  has 
feen  and  heard. 

*»  In  the  fourth  year  of  my  life,  when  I  was 
"  engaged  only  with  childifh  amufements,  I 
"  took  the  folio  bible  in  which  my  late  filter 

"  (who 
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•*  fwho  was  then  in  the  ftrcet  with  her  maid) 
had  been  reading.    This  book  I  took  front 

"  the  table,  and  rolled  it  with  my  hands  and 
feet  to  a  bank,  where  I  had  been  fitting, 

*^  and  I  then  placed  my  feet  on  it,  that  I 
might  the  more  eafily  drefs  and  undrefs  my 

"  little  doll. 

**  I  had  fcarcely  taken  my  place  above  a 
•*  minute,  when  J  heard  a  voice  at  my  ear  fay, 
•*  Put  the  book  where  you  found  it ;  but  as 
*'  I  did  not  fee  any  perfon,  I  did  not  do  fo, 
**  The  voice,  however,  repeated  the  mandate, 
"  that  I  Ihould  do  it  immediately,  and,  at  the 
"  fame  time,  I  thought  fomcbody  took  hold 

of  my  face.  I  inftantly  obeyed,  with  fear 
"  and  trembling,  but  not  being  able  to  lift 
«'  the  book  upon  the  table,  I  called  the  fer- 
"  vant  maid  to  come  quickly  and  aflift  me. 
•*  When  fhe  came,  and  faw  that  I  was  alone, 
**  and  terrified,  fhe  fcolded  me,  as  nobody 
"  was  there. 

"  When  I  grew  up  in  years,  it  was  my  moft 
"  earneft  wifli,  and  greateft  delight  to  know 

what 
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"  what  that  book  contained  ;  and  I  am  not 
afliamed  to  confefs  I  have  read  it  twice  from 

"  beginning  to  end.  The  firft  time,  my  un- 
derftanding  being  weak,  1  did  not  fuffici- 

"  ently  comprehend  it.     But  afterwards  it 

"  became  more  intelligible  to  me,  by  often 
hearing   fermons,    and  reading  religious 

"  books. 

"  In  my  feventh  year  my  filler  and  I  were 

"  playing  as  children  do,  when  (it  was  then 

"  fummer}-  a  great  clear  flame  appeared  to 

"  come  in  through  the  chamber  door,  in  the 

"  middle  of  which  was  a  long,  white  light, 

"  about  the  fize  of  a  child  of  lix  weeks  old ; 

"  it  remained  about  half  an  hour  in  the  fame 

fituation,  near  the  ftove,  and  then  went  out 

again  by  the  room  door ;  the  white  light 

"  firfl:,   and  the  flame  after  it.    We  found 

"  nothing  in  the  adjoining  room  but  my  fa- 

"  ther  and   mother,   who  were  employed: 

'*  they  faw  nothing,  and  fcolded  us  accord- 

«*  ingly  ;  but  it  always  remained  in  our  mc- 

• 

mory. 
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1770.  My  hufband  and  I  left  Strafburg^ 
*'  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  provifions. 
"  While  we  were  on  the  road,  there  appeared 
**  to  me,  about  half  paft  five  o'clock  in  the 
*'  morning,  our  bleifed  Saviour,  in  a  dream, 
**  who  fpoke  half  an  hour  with  me  ;  I  did  not, 
"  however,  pay  attention  to  what  he  faid,  for 
"  joy  prevented  me,  and  I  only  thought  of 
"  what  I  fhould  fay  to  him.  After  he  had 
"  done  fpeaking,  he  difappeared. 

"  1771  Iri  the  month  of  December,  I  con- 
"  ftantly  received  difagrecable  letters  from 
"  my  hufband,  who  was  then  in  Augfburg, 
"  while  I  was  at  my  native  home.  This 

condud:  on  his  part  caufed  me  to  take 
"  the  refolution  of  defining  from  prayer.  I 
"  thought  the  Lord  had  forfaken  me,  and  ofi 
"  the  Sunday  evening  followmg,  I  thanked 
"  God,  once  for  all,  and  went  to  bed. 

"  I  awakened  towards  morning,  but  did 
not  know  what  time  it  was.  At  once,  it 
"  appeared,  to  my  great  aftonifhment,  to  be 
broad  day-light,  and  at  my  bedfide  fat  a 
Vol.  II.  E  heavenly 
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"  heavenly  human  figure,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
man,  about  fixty  years  old,  in  a  blueifh 
"  robe.  His  countenance  was  like  the  cleared 
"  red  and  white  cryftal,  his  hair  bright  and 
"  fair ;  he  looked  at  me  with  tendernefs,  and 
"  faid.  Proceed,  proceed,  proceed*.  How  am 
"  I  to  explain  that  ?  thought  I  to  myfelf. 
«  Immediately  it  was  explained  to  me  by  a 
"  young  perfon,  alfo  as  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
«^  who  fat  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  my  bed ; 

*  Proceed  in  prayer,'   he  faid,  *  proceed  in 

•  faith,  proceed  in  trials.' 

While  they  thus  fpoke  to  me,  a  light  like 
"  that  refledted  from  the  river  Diele,  feemed 
"  to  fhine  in  the  apartment.  It  moved  up 
"  and  down,  and  then  difappeared,  upon  which 

I  felt  as  if  fome  perfon  pulled  out  the  hairs 
*'  of  my  head,  but  the  pain  was  to  be  borne. 

The  light  came  again,  and  the  pain  ceafed 

•  Halt  an,  halt  ein,  halt  aut.  I  cannot  recolleft  in  the 
Englifh  language  any  three  words  between  which  there  is 
the  fame  fhade  of  difference  as  in  thefe  German  ones,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  are,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  be 
confidered  as  nearly  fynoniraous. 

"  intirely  ; 
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intirely ;  it  again  difappeared,  and  I  felc 
"  as  if  the  flefh  on  my  back  was  torn  from 

the  bones  by  pincers ;  the  light  came  again, 
"  and  I  was  then  better.      It  again  went 
*'  away,  and  I  felt  as  if  my  fhoulder  blades ' 
"  were  torn  from  each  other  ;  my  heart,  alfo, 

felt,  as  if  it  were  torn  out  of  my  breaft,  and 
"  laid  between  my  fhoulders,  where  it  died  *. 
"  I  thought  thefe  muft  be  my  laft  moments  ; 

and  I  then  beheld  the  devil  befide  the  young 
"  angel.  He  came  from  behind  the  bed,  with 
"  his  back  foremoft.  All  that  I  faw  of  him, 
'*  however,  was  his  arm,  a  tail  about  two 
"  fpans  thick,  which  refembled  a  ferpent,  and 

his  neck,  and  the  back  part  of  his  head. 
**  I  had  not  time  to  examine  him  minutely, 
"  for  the  angel  puflied  him  away  with  his 

elbow. 

•  Although  we  have  no  information  of  the  ftate  of  this 
perfon's  health,  it  appears  very  probable,  from  this  part  of 
the  hiftory,  that  (he  was  afflifted  with  epilepfy,  or  Ibme  fimi- 
lar  convulfive  diforder  ;  the  aura  epileptica  in  an  enthu- 
fiaftic  mind  like  hers,  might  be  referred  to  a  divine  light. 
The  pulling  of  the  hairs,  and  tearing  of  the  flefh,  are  intelli- 
gible enough, 

E  2  "  The 
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"  The  light  came  again,  and  both  perfons 
"  looked  mournfully  at  i:.  The  young  per- 
"  fon  then  faid,  '  Lord,  this  is  fufficient  ;* 
"  and  he  repeated  thefe  words  three  times. 
"  Whilft  he  repeated  them,  I  looked  at  him, 
"  and  beheld  two  large  white  wings  on  his 
**  flioulders,  and  therefore  I  knew  him  to  be 
"  an  angel  of  God.  The  light  immediately 
"  difappeared  ;  the  two  figures  vanifhed  ;  and 
"  the  day  was  fuddenly  converted  into  night ; 
"  my  heart  was  again  reflored  to  its  right 
"  place,  the  pain  ceafed,  and  I  arofe.    It  was 

then  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  1772.  Previous  to  my  leaving  Landau,  I 
"  was  again  gracioufly  favoured  with  a  fight  of 
**  our  Saviour.    It  was  about  five  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  and  he  was  white  in  perfon 
"  and  in  drefs. 

"  1773.  After  I  left  my  native  country,  and 
"  returned  to  my  hufi^and ;  he  made  my  life 
"  fo  bitter  to  me  that  I  thought  only  of  death. 
"  I  then  formed  a  refolution  extremely  con- 

trary  to  my  natural  difpofition.    I  deter- 

mined 
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"  mined  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  oppofe 
*'  him  by  violent  means  ;  one  of  us  muft  die, 
**  I  thought,  or  elfe  my  whole  life  will  be 
**  fpent  in  this  difgufting  union  ;  and  it  is  faid 
**  in  the  holy  writings,  that  this  life  of  mifery 
"  is  not  worth  the  happinefs  we  are  to  cxpcc!:!: 
"  hereafter.  My  forrows  increafcd,  and  I 
"  went  to  bed  in  tears. 

**  I  awakened  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
"  morning,  and  imagined  myfelf  in  my  fa- 
**  ther's  houfe,  on  the  river  Diele.  I  looked 
"  up  into  heaven,  and  faw  a  water-dog  walk- 
*'  ing  on  the  firmament. 

As  foon  as  it  had  pafled  by,  the  fkies  de* 
"  fcended  to  me,  and  my  eyes  were  changed 
"  on  purpofe  to  fee  new  fights,  for  I  faw 
"  many  hundred  thoufand  miles.  The  man- 
"  fion  of  God  flood  in  the  centre,  lightly  en-  ' 
"  veloped  in  clear  blue  clouds,  and  furroundcd 
"  with  a  fplendor  of  fuch  various  colours  as 
*'  are  unknown  to  the  world  below.  In  each 
colour  ftood  fome  millions  of  men  enrobed 
"  in  garments  of  the  fame  colour  with  that  in 

which 
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"  which  they  ftood  ;  for  inftance,  thofe  who 
"  ftood  in  red,  were  clad  in  red,  and  thofe 
"  in  the  yellow,  had  robes  of  yellow  ;  and  the 

faces  of  all  thefe  men  were  turned  to  the 
"  manfion  of  the  Almighty.  And  there  came 
"  out  of  the  manfion  a  moft  lovely  female, 

clothed  in  the  brighteft  luftre  of  heaven, 
**  and  a  crown  on  her  head.  She  was  accom- 
*'  panied  by  three  angels,  one  on  her  right 
"  hand,  and  one  on  her  left,  the  third  walked 

befide  her,  and  pomted  to  the  crowd  who 
**  flood  in  the  fplendid  colours, 

**  In  a  minute  the  heavens  were  clofed,  and 
*'  again  opened  as  formerly,  but  the  woman 
**  and  angels  were  not  to  be  feen :  but  our 
**  blefTed  Saviour  came  out  of  the  manfion, 
"  follovt-ed  by  a  long  train  of  attendants,  and 

he  defcended  through  all  the  fplendor  I  have 
**  defcribed.  The  Lord  and  his  attendants  all 
"  looked  fmilingly  upon  me.  They  were 
"  dreffed  in  white,  and  wherever  they  went 
"  was  a  clear  white.  When  he  approached 
"  me  near  enough,  that  I  could  touch  his 
"  foot,  I  was  frightened,  and  awoke.   It  was 

"  then 
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"  then  half  paft  four  o'clock  ;  I  arofe,  and 
confidercd  that  my  prefent  life  was  not  to 
*'  be  compared  with  fuch  joys." 

Somewhat  analogous  to  this  cafe  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  John  Mason,  a  clergyman  of  Water- 
Stratford,  near  Buckingham.  This  pious  man 
evinced  a  very  found  judgment  on  every  fub- 
jedt  but  one,  and  that  one  was  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  make  him  be  juftly  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
celebrated  vifionaries.  He  was  perfedUy  per- 
fuaded,  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  the  Elias 
who  was  deftined  to  announce  the  coming  of 
Jefus,  who  was  to  begin  the  Millennium  at 
Water-Stratford. 

"  Mason  was  obferved  to  fpeak  rationally 
«*  on  every  fubjeft  that  had  no  relation  to  his 
"  wild  notions  of  religion.   He  died  in  1695, 

foon  after  he  fancied  he  had  feen  his  Sa- 
"  viour,  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 

vifion,  and  of  his  own  divine  mifllon." 
Granger's  Biographical  Hijiory  of  England,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  207. 


It 
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It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  difcover  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  firft  give  rife  to  the  peculiar 
imaginary  objects  in  the  reality  of  which  fuch 
men  believe.  In  other  cafes,  however,  it  is 
evident  enough.  Benvenuto  Cilini,  whofe 
name  is  well  known  to  every  man  of  tafte, 
was  endowed  with  an  uncommonly  vivid 
imagination,  as  appears  confpicuous  in  various 
parts  of  the  life  he  has  written  of  himfelf. 
Another  predominant  feature  in  his  charadler 
was  vanity ;  and  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
thefe  two  caufes  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
lingular  illulion  was  owing,  which  affedled 
him,  and  which  caufcd  him  to  believe  that  he 
was  furrounded  by  a  fort  of  glory. 

"  This  refplendent  light,"  he  fays,  is  to 
be  feen  over  my  fhadow,  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  appears  to  the  greateft 
advantage  when  the  grafs  is  moift  with  dew; 
it  is  likewife  vifible  in  the  evening,  at  fun- 
**  fet.  This  phenomenon  I  took  notice  of 
when  I  was  at  Paris,  becaufc  the  air  is  ex- 
ceedingly  clear  in  that  climate,  fo  that  I 
could  diftinguilli  it  there  much  plainer  than 
•  *^  in 
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in  Italy,  where  the  moifts  are  much  more 
*'  frequent ;  but  I  can  fee  it  there,  and  fhew 
*'  it  to  others,  though  not  to  fo  much  advan- 
**  tage  as  in  France." 

It  muft  be  evident  that  when  fuch  an  aber- 
ration of  mind  as  I  have  defcribed  once  pre- 
vails, the  perfon  is  at  all  times  apt  to  overftep 
the  boundary  of  reafon,  not  only  on  every 
fubjedl  connedled  with  the  prevailing  notion, 
but  alfo  from  the  influence  which  the  paflions, 
when  accidentaly  excited,  muft  have  on  his 
condud:.  Many  of  the  murders  and  adls  of 
fuicide  which  religious  enthufiafts  commit,  are 
fo  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition. 
That  murder  often  fprings  from  this  principle, 
the  alTaflination  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the 
malTacre  of  the  Hugonots,  and  the  many  vic- 
tims which  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  religious  frenzy 
of  Mary,  of  England,  fufficiently  confirm. 

Religious  enthufiafm  gives  birth  to  two  ir- 
refiftible  defires,  both  of  which  generally  ter- 
minate in  fuicide  :  the  one  a  deep  melancholy, 
the  other  a  very  ftrong  defire  of  eternal  hap- 

pinefs. 
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pinefs.  The  firfl  is,  unfortunately,  a  very 
common  cafe  in  this  country,  efpecially  among 
the  lower  orders  of  Methodifts.  The  pain 
which  accompanies  this  melancholy  becomes 
infupportable  ;  a  ftate  of  defpair  follows,  and 
the  delire  of  relief  which  arifes  as  a  natural 
confcquence,  leads  to  the  completion  of  the 
crime.  Of  this,  more  will  be  faid  in  the 
chapter  on  Grief. 

In  the  other  cafe,  there  is  no  defpair,  the 
pcrfon  has  an  anxious  longing  for  a  happinefs 
which  he  believes  he  is  deftined  to  enjoy  as 
foon  as  he  departs  from  this  world  ;  he  cannot 
brook  the  delay,  and  therefore  yields  to  the 
urgency  of  the  internal  impulfe. 

Religious  enthufiafm  has  a  third  termina- 
tion which  is  in  abfolute  frenzy,  and  in  which 
the  perfon,  like  all  lunatics,  yields  to  the  paf« 
fions  which  are  accidentally  excited  in  his 
mind.  The  following  cafe  offers  an  aweful 
warning  to  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the 
education  of  youth,  how  they  allow  their  ima- 
ginations to  be  exalted  by  fubjeds  which  are 

altogether 
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altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  human  under- 
ftanding.  It  (hews  the  neceflity  of  confining 
men  of  a  warm  fancy  to  fuch  ftudies  as  give 
exercife  to  reafon,  rather  than  to  wild  and  ex- 
travagant fpeculation.  The  cafe  is  extracted 
from  Vol.  VII.  of  the  Pfychological  Maga- 
zine, and  is  written  by  ProfelTor  Gruner,  of 
the  univerfity  of  Jena,  a  gentleman  diflin- 
guifhed  for  his  learning,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  numerous  writings.  The  profeffor  fays, 
that  the  fadts  which  are  related  by  him,  are 
taken  partly  from  his  own  perfonal  knowledge 
of  the  culprit,  and  partly  from  the  regifter  of 
the  court  of  juftice. 

"  Among  the  fludents  of  theology  at  the 
"  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  there  was  one  of  the 
"  name  of  Rau.  His  fludies  were  chiefly  di- 
"  reded  to  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  in  the 

reading  of  which  he  took  much  delight. 
*'  He  did  not  at  firft  choofe  to  venture  alone 
**  in  this  labyrinth  of  holy  myftery,  and  he, 
"  unfortunately,  feledled  as  his  guides,  two 
"  celebrated  enthuliafts.     Ben  gel  and  Cru- 

zius  were  hia  torch-bearers, 

I  "  When 
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"  When  his  imagination  became  heated  by 
"  the  fublime  pidlures  vvhich  were  prefented 
"  to  his  mind,  he  began  to  try  if  he  himfelf 

could  not  develope  the  viuons  of  the  holy 

faint.  He  thought  himfelf  l:?.ppy  in  his 
"  firft  attempts,  and  his  imagination  being 
**  once  on  fire,  he  could  not  difcover  that  his 
"  explanations  were  gratuitous  ?.nd  unlound- 

ed.  He  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  praife  of 
"  uncommon  penetration  ;  and  at  lait  he  be- 
**  lieved  himfelf  to  be  infpired.  The  natural 
"  confequence  was,  that  he  could  not  endure 
"  thofe  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  ;  he 
"  negledled  the  common  duties  of  his  fitua- 
"  tion,  and  became  paffionate  and  morofe. 
"  He  thought  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  reft  of 
**  mankind,  becaufethe  treafures  he  had  found 
"  in  the  facred  writings  feemed  to  be  con- 
<'  cealed  from  all  but  himfelf.  It  was  not, 
"  therefore,  to  the  natural  powers  of  his 

underf\anding,  he  imagined,  to  which  he 

was  indebted  for  thefe  lights,  but  fome  fu- 
"  pernatural  gift  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
"  Every  one  knows,  however,  that  it  is  the 

duty  of  him  who  is  pretcrnaturally  enlight- 

"  ened. 
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cncd,  to  difpcrfe  the  rays  of  his  wifdom  as 
"  wide  as  pofiible.  No  fooner  did  he  find  the 
"  divine  call  within  him,  than  he  preached  his 

opinions  openly.  The  laft  fermon  he  ever 
*'  delivered  ended  with  thefe  remarkable 
**  words  :    '  He  who  believes  not  in  witches, 

*  does  not  believe  in  the  devil ;   he  who  be- 

•  lieves  not  in  the  devil,  does  not  believe  in 

•  God  ;  he  who  believes  not  in  God  fhall  be 

*  damned.'     Upon  this  the  magiftrates  of 
"  the  town  wiflied  to  confine  him  in  fome 
'*  place  of  fafety,  but  at  the  entreaties  of  his 
"  father,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  under 
"  his  cuftody. 

Rau  began  to  be  afhamed  of  what  he  had 
"  done,  and  refufcd  to  go  out  of  the  houfe. 
"  He  at  laft  appeared,  however,  to  grow  bet- 

ter,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  fhort 

walks  ;  and  he  exprefTed  to  fome  friends 
"  who  vifited  him,  a  firong  defire  of  being 

reftored  to  his  wonted  powers  of  mind,  in 
*'  order  that  he  might  recommence  his  ftu- 

dies. 


"  On 
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"  On  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1779,  being  the 
day  after  his  friends  vifited  him,  the  neigh- 
hours  were  much  alarmed  on  hearing  Rau 
*'  abufe  his  father.    Upon  knocking  at  the 
door,  he  opened  it,  and  allowed  them  to 
"  come  in  ;  the  father  lay  on  the  floor,  welter- 
**  ing  in  his  blood,  murdered  by  his  fon,  who 
"  had  ftabbed  him  in  fifteen  different  places, 
*'  and  had  cut  his  throat.    Rau  walked  back- 
wards  and  forwards  to  the  window,  agitated 
"  alternately  by  contrition,  the  confcioufnefs 
"  of  his  crime,  and  ebullitions  of  infanity.  At 
'*  one  moment  he  accufed  himfelf  of  having 
"  committed  fo  horrible  and  unpardonable  an 
*'  offence :  at  another,  he  denied  his  having 
"  murdered  his  father,  faying  it  was  an  old 
"  Jew,  and  a  Turk,  whom  he  had  killed. 

"  Upon  being  afked  in  the  court  of  juftice 
"  what  his  name  was,  he  anfwered,  that  he 
"  believed  he  had  never  been  baptized,  neither 
"  did  he  confider  the  man  whom  he  had  killed 
"  as  his  true  father,  becaufe  he  did  not  re- 

femble  him.  Before  he  went  out  of  the 
"  court,  he  faid,  that  he  formerly  had  ftudied 

"  the 
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'*  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  but  that  now 
"  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  yet  he 
.**  never  lliewed  any  marks  of  contrition  while 
"  in  prifon,  nor  did  he  utter  any  of  his  former 
"  opinions. 

His  conduct  was  outrageous,  and  exhi- 
*'  bited  pride  and  contempt  for  all  mankind. 
"  During  a  violent  ftorm  he  broke  out  into 
**  the  following  exclamation :  *  The  wild 
'■*  prince  is  coming,  I  know  the  fellow  well, 
'  for  I  have  heard  him  often.* 

This  is  not  a  very  common  cafe,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  people  whofe 
imagination  has  been  exalted  by  fuch  objedls 
of  ftudy  as  give  little  or  no  exercife  to  judg- 
ment, to  conceive  fuch  a  firm  convidtion  in 
the  reality  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  caufe  them 
to  be  juftly  confidered  as  delirious  people. 

TissoT  relates  the  following  cafes :  "  J'ai 
"  vu  une  femme  qui  avoit  paru  tres  fenfee 
"  jufques  al'age  de  vingt-cinq  ans,  qui  s'etant 
"  par  malhcur  attachee  a  la  fedte  de  Hernhuttes 

ou 
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*'  ou  Moraves,  s'enflamma,   fe  penetra  telle- 
ment  de  I'amour  de  Jefus  Chrift  qu'elle  ap- 
"  pelloit  Ton  agneau,  qu'elle  ne  put  plus  s'oc- 
"  cuper  que  de  cette  feul  idee,  et  fans  autre 
"  caufe,   devint  imbecille  dans  I'efpace  de 
"  quelque  mois  ;  clle  ne  conferva  d'autre  fou- 
venir  que  celui  de  fon  ami.    Je  la  vis  pref- 
*'  que  tous  les  jours  pendant  fix  mois,  et  dans 
*^  toutes  les  vifites  que  je  iui  fis,  je  n'obtins 
pour  reponfe  a  mes  queftions  que  ces  feuls 
paroles,  tnon  doux  agneau  qu'elle  repetoit  de 
*'  demi  heure  en  demi  heure,  les  yeux  bailTes. 
"  Elle  vecut  ain(i  pendant  fix  mois,  et  mourut 
"  enfuite  de  deperilfement.    Mais  fans  aller 
"  chercher  dcs  examples  plus  loin,  nous  avons 
"  vu  etudier  dans  cette  academic,  il  n'y  cc 
pas  long-terns,  un  jeune  homme  de  merite 
"  qui  s'etant  mis  dans  la  tete  de  decouvrir  la 
"  quadrature  du  circle,  eft  mort  fou  a  I'hotel 
"  Dieu  a  Paris." 

The  cafes  of  delirium  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  intenfe  application  to  fuch  fubje(51:s 
of  ftudy  as  give  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
force  to  imagination,  are  fo  numerous,  that 

this 
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this  chapter  might  be  eafily  fwelled  to  more 
than  twice  its  extent  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  ones.  But  thofe  which  have  been 
brought  forward  are  furely  quite  fufficient  to 
prove  the  melancholy  truth  of  the  hypothefis 
laid  down,  that  reprefentations  of  the  mind, 
when  frequently  renewed  by  ads  of  imagina- 
tion, at  laft  acquire  a  degree  of  vividnefs 
which  furpafTes  thofe  derived  from  external 
objects  ;  and  as  the  principal  quality  of  a 
mental  perception,  or  reprefentation,  which 
makes  us  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  objedl, 
or  objedls  which  it  reprefcnts,  is  the  clearnefs 
of  its  parts,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  of 
genius,  who  often  confine  their  attention  to 
one  branch  of  ftudy,  fliould  be  more  expofed 
to  fuch  illufions  than  any  other  clafs  of  people. 

Before  thefc  kind  of  deliria  occur,  the  bodily 
health  of  the  perfon  generally  fuffers,  and  this 
difordered  ftate  of  health  is  very  fimilar  to  that 
which  arifes  from  a  fedentary  life,  and  from 
the  efFeds  of  grief,  which  will  be  defcribed 
hereafter. 


Tql.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON   VOLITION,   AND   ITS  DISEASES. 

Dijlin^ion  to  he  ohjerved  belween  the  ideas  which 
excite  bodily  action,  and  tho/e  which  terminate 
in  fome  mental  operation.  Motives  of  a^lion^ 
what  they  are  ;  clqffijication  of  them.  Super i^ 
ority  of  motives  of  a^iouy  and  their  fenforial 
impreffions  over  phyfical  Jlimuli  producing  pain» 
How  far  a  perfon  may  be  faid  to  be  a  free  agent. 
How  one  idea  produces  a  complex  bodily  a5iion. 
How  fevcral  motives  of  voluntary  a^iion  operate 
rfficacioujly  at  one  and  the  fame  timCy  and  how 
one  train  of  thought  only  can  be  pre/ent  to  the 
mind.    The  difeafes  of  volition.    Hefitation  and 

fluttering  accounted  for^  and  traced  to  their 
origin.  What  circumjiances  are  neceffary  in 
order  that  a  motive  of  a£lion  fJjould  produce  its 

full  corporeal  effect ;  and  what  happens  when 
thefe  are  deficient.  Cafes  illuftrative  of  the 
various  axioms  laid  down. 

There  are  certain  ideas  which  merely  ex- 
cite fome  one  or  feveral  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties 
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ties  into  adion,  and  produce  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  body  ;  there  are  others  peculiarly  fitted 
to  excite  the  principle  called  the  will,  and  by 
fo  doing  occafion  the  movement  of  feveral 
parts  of  our  corporeal  frame.  Thefe  lafl:  ideas 
are  commonly  called  motives  of  adion,  by  phi- 
lofophical  writers.  What  are  thefe  motives  ? 
In  what  refpedl  do  they  differ  from  thofe 
which  only  give  excrcifc  to  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  fuch  as  memory,  imagination,  or  judg- 
ment ? 


The  term  motive  of  adlion  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  generic  one,  comprehending  various 
fpecies ;  for,  although  all  ideas  which  are  fo 
called  may  be  reduced  under  one  clafs,  in  re- 
gard to  their  general  elfedl,  that  is,  inafmuch 
as  they  all  are  Itimuli,  which  excite  the  will, 
yet  they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  par- 
ticulars. 

Obfcrvation  teaches  us  that  the  will  is  ex- 
cited 

F2  ift. 
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I  ft.  By  corporeal  feiifations  of  pleafurc  and 
pain. 

2dly.  By  the  pafiions. 

3dly.  By  certain  judgments,  or  conclu- 
lions,  which  arifc  from  the  comparing  of 
thoughts. 

When  we  obferve  the  two  laft  clalTes  of 
caufes  more  narrowly,  and  refled:  on  their  na- 
ture, we  jfind  reafon  to  believe  that  the  pecu- 
liar ideas  of  the  pafiions  and  judgments  which 
excite  volition,  all  adl  upon  the  principle  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  that  is,  they  are  cither  agree- 
able or  difagreeable,  occafioning  delires  or 
averfions ;  for  in  fadt  it  is  always  fome  caufe 
of  defire  or  averlion  which  makes  us  commit 
a  voluntary  ad:.  A  complete  proof  of  this 
polition  cannot  arife  but  by  analyzing  human 
adion  in  general,  and  tracing  it  to  its  fource. 
As  this  is  attempted  in  the  next  chapter,  it 
may  either  be  read  at  prefent,  or  the  conclufion 
muft,  for  the  prefent  moment  be  acceded  to. 


One 
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One  would  imagine  that  if  the  mind  and 
brain  were  one  and  the  fame  thing,  as  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  feme  others  fuppofe,  it  would 
then  follow  that  many  phyfical  ciufes  of  pain 
would  overcome  the  agency  of  any  thought, 
inafmuch  as  bodily  pain  conlifts  in  a  forcible 
diforganization  of  the  elongations  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  itfelf  j  for  this  is  an  effect 

we  cannot  fuppofe  an  idea  capable  of  pro-*^' 

d J '■>.''/ 
ucmg.  /o/ 

I  ' 

yr-  . 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  ideas^ 
which  conftitute  our  defires  and  averlions, 
often  overcome  the  moft  cruel  tortures  which' 
can  be  inflid:ed  on  the  body.  A  furgeon  is- 
often  under  the  neceffity  of  feparating  from 
the  body  of  a  tender  female,  the  moft  acutely 
fenfible  part  of  her  whole  frame ;  many 
confiderable  nerves  are  divided,  ftretched, 
and  often  comprefled,  yet  a  thought  pre- 
vents a  fingle  groan  from  being  uttered. 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  Hiltory  of  America, 
aflures  us  that  the  trials  which  the  candi- 
dates for  royalty,  among  feveral  of  the  na- 
tive American  tribes,  fubject  themfelves  to, 

confift 
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confift  in  fiich  tortures  as  a  perfon  of  this 
country  d^ems  it  almoft  inipofTible  for  the 
human  body  to  fultain ;  they  are  beaten  until 
they  are  disfigured  ;  they  are  ftung,  and  bitten 
with  poifonous  infects,  and  expofcd  to  fuffo- 
cating  vapours,  till  they  are  almoft  dead. 
Some  of  them  actually  die  during  the  trial  ; 
but,  if  they  utter  a  groan,  they  are  judged  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  command  of  a  great  and 
brave  people. 

The  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  thefe  fads 
is,  that  the  fenforial  imprefllon  which  thought 
occalions,  is  often  a  more  powerful  ftimulus 
to  volition  than  the  fenforial  impreflion,  which 
arifes  from  the  laceration  of  the  nerves  ;  but 
the  queftion  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
power  which  produces  this  fenforial  impref- 
lion. We  fay  it  is  a  Jironger  one  than  the  ex- 
ternal agent ;  our  notion  of  greater  or  lefs 
flrength  is  derived  from  the  agency  of  phyli- 
cal  caufes ;  and  having  no  abfolute  knowledge 
of  mind,  or  of  the  nature  of  thought,  we  are 
apt  to  give  way  to  our  affociated  ideas,  and 
believe  that  ftrcngth  is  the  fame  thing  in  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  mind,  as  in  regard  to  body  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  n[iental  caufcs  of  vohjntary  ac- 
tion are  nothing  elfe  than  mechanical  caufcs  ; 
but  thi-s  is  evidently  a  petiiio  principiiy  a  mere 
fuppolition,  derived  from  our  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  agency  of  bodies,  and  our  total 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and 
of  its  principles  and  faculties.  We  muft 
remain  fatisfied  with  avowing  total  ignorance 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
guard  ourfelves  againft  admitting  any  hafty 
conclulions  drawn  from  a  limited  analogy. 

In  many  cafes,  deliberation  precedes  volun- 
tary ad:ion  ;  this  gives  rife  to  the  idea  that 
they  are  often  related  to  each  other  as  caufe  is 
to  efFedt.  The  common  conviction  of  man- 
kind is,  that  we  have  a  power  of  choofing 
between  motives,  or  a  liberty  of  adling,  as  it 
has  been  called.  Every  perfon  who  is  but 
(lightly  acquainted  with  metaphyfics  knows 
that  this  dodlrine  has  been  contefted  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  often  with  much  unbe- 
coming acrimony.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
recite  the  arguments  which  are  brought  for- 
ward in  fupport  of  the  oppofite  lides  of  the 

queflion  ; 
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queftion  ;  and  I  fhall  therefore  fimply  ftatc 
my  own  opinion  in  a  very  few  words. 

Every  man  may  be  faid  to  have  liberty  of 
adion,  inafmuch  as  he  has  the  power  of  reflect- 
ing, or  deliberating  on  the  motives  which  in- 
clme  him  to  do  any  thing,  as  well  as  on  thofe 
which  difincline  him  to  do  fo.  This  operation 
of  the  mind,  which  is  called  choofmg,  is  no- 
thing elfe  than  a  fpecics  of  judgment,  or  the 
act  of  comparing  perceptions.  The  caufes 
which  excite  us  to  choofe,  are  always  fenfa- 
tions  of  pleafure  or  pain,  or  elfe  they  are  dc- 
fires  or  averfions  ;  for  no  man  can  have  his 
will  excited  by  things  which  do  not  intereft 
him.  The  effects  of  habit  do  not  belong  to 
this  inquiry.  When  once  we  have  determined 
in  favour  of  any  one  motive,  or  in  other  words, 
have  drawn  a  certain  conclufion,  then  this 
thought  (the  conclufion)  by  a  fecret  influence, 
which  is  unknown  to  us,  becomes  the  exciting 
caufc  of  volition,  and  we  act  accordingly. 
Every  motive  which  produces  a  voluntary  acT:, 
may  be  faid,  in  a  figurative  fenfe  to  have  been 
the  Hiofl:  powerful  of  all  the  other  motives 
which  were  coniidered  at  the  fame  time,  and  fo 

far 
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far  we  may  be  faid  to  a6t  from  a  nereflary  im- 
pulfe,  but  as  we  have  the  power  of  rejecting 
feveral  motives  in  makinjr  our  choice,  fo  far 
we  may  alfo  be  faid  to  have  a  free  will.  To 
return  to  our  invcftigation. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  developed  is  this  :  how 
complicated  bodily  adtions  arife  from  a  fingle 
perception.  It  is  of  no  confequence  what  in- 
ftance  we  feledt  for  the  fake  of  example. 

When  a  perfon  reads  aloud,  the  preception  of 
the  words  immediately  excites  our  utterance  of 
them.  The  pronunciation  of  a  letter  is  a  com- 
plex bodily  adlion,  in  which  various  mufcles  of 
different  parts  are  excited  to  contradi  by  a  fingle 
thought.  When  a  perfon  is  about  to  pronounce 
a  letter,  the  firft  thing  he  does  is  to  take  a 
quick  infpiration,  and  then  throwing  the  muf- 
cles of  the  larynx  and  glotis  into  action,  and  at 
the  fame  time  forcing  out  the  air  which  he 
jhad  infpired,  he  produces  a  found ;  this  found, 
according  as  it  is  interrupted  or  modified  by, 
the  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  lips,  and  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  becomes  the  fign  or  ex- 
preiTion  of  the  letter ;  thus,  in  pronouncing 

the 
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the  letter  /,  the  found  is  interrupted  by  the 
application  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the 
'  palate,  and  in  pronouncing  the  letter  r,  the 
\  peculiar  found  is  formed  by  the  quick  and  re- 
peated application  of  a  greater  portion  of  the 
point  of  the  tongue  to  a  greater  portion  of  the 
palate,  &c.  Now  as  in  thefe  inftances  a  great 
number  of  different  mufclcs  which  obey  the 
will,  are  thrown  into  adiion,  it  may  be  afked. 
How  the  reprefentation  of  a  fingle  letter  in  the 
mind  is  fufficient  to  produce  fuch  a  complica- 
ted bodily  effed:  ?  Is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  a  fingle  perception  fliould  produce  feveral 
fenforial  impreffions,  each  of  which  is  con- 
veyed to  different  mufcles  which  are  thrown 
into  adion. 

In  order  to  throw  fome  light  on  this  intri- 
cate queflion,  I  would  obferve,  that  although 
in  adults  a  number  of  complicated  bodily  ac- 
tions feem  to  arife  immediately  from  one  per- 
ception only,  yet,  in  childhood,  when  thefe 
adlions  were  firft  attempted  to  be  performed, 
each  particular  ad  required  a  diftind  effort  of 
volition. 


It 
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It  is  impofTible  tor  u«  to  brmg  back  to  our 
recolled:ion  the  confcioiiihcfs  of  what  pafTcd 
in  our  minds  when  we  firft  began  to  imitate 
the  founds  of  our  parents  and  nurfes  j  but  if 
any  one,  endowed  with  a  common  degree  of 
obfervation,  will  pay  attention  to  the  efforts 
which  a  child  makes  when  learning  to  pro- 
nounce a  letter  which  requires  a  complicated 
adlion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  he  will  be,  in 
a  great  degree,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  alTertion  ;  or,  what  will  probably  bring 
more  conviction  to  his  mind,  w  ill  be  to  at- 
tempt to  perform  any  complicated  bodily  ac5fc 
■which  is  new  to  himfelf.  Thus,  when  a  per- 
fon  firfl  begins  to  play  the  violin,  it  requires 
a  diftin(5t  effort  of  attention  to  hold  it  in  a 
proper  pofition  ;  another  to  place  the  fingers, 
another  to  draw  the  bow,  another  to  prevent 
the  bow  from  Aiding  to  the  fingers,  or  flip- 
ping over  the  bridge.  This  has  been  often 
taken  notice  of ;  the  conclufion  to  be  deduced 
from  it  is,  that  in  all  fuch  cafes  there  is  fome 
peculiar  procefs  interpofcd  between  the  ori- 
ginal mental  perception^  giving  ,  rife  to  the 
voluntary  ad,  and  the  adion  on  the  brain,  by 

which 
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"which  the  mufcles  are  made  to  move.  It 
would  appear  as  if  volition  adted  by  peculiar 
impulfes,  and  prevented  the  mental  percep- 
tion from  immediately  terminating  in  a  corref- 
jponding  fenforial  impreflion,  as  the  percep- 
tions of  recollection  and  imagination  do. 
When  we  recall  to  our  mind  any  of  our  friends^ 
the  perception  feems  immediately  to  renew  in 
our  eyes  the  figure  of  the  perfon  ;  that  is,  the 
fenforial  impreflion,  correfponding  to  the 
perception,  is,  by  a  law  of  nature,  tranfmitted 
along  the  nerves  through  which  the  imprelTion 
was  firft  received.  The  perceptions,  however, 
which  are  to  excite  voluntary  acflion,  do  not 
feem  to  operate  in  this  way,  but  through  the 
intervention  of  that  principle  of  the  mind, 
•which  we  call  the  willy  and  which  a6ts  by  pe- 
culiar impulfes  of  its  own  upon  the  brain,  or 
nervous  fluid.  It  may  be  faid,  withjuftice, 
that  thefe  impulfes  are  fo  many  diftindt  ftimuli, 
the  impreflions  of  each  of  which,  when  con- 
veyed by  the  nerves  to  the  various  mufcles, 
necelTarily  throw  them  into  adtion. 


A  perfon 
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A  pcrfon  is  always  confcious  of  each  of 
thefe  diflindl  efforts,  or  impulfcs  of  the  will, 
when  he  performs  any  new  and  iinaccuftomed 
combination  of  voluntary  adlion  ;  as  when  a 
perfon  begins  to  play  on  any  mufical  inftru- 
ment,  or  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a  language 
which  he  is  learning,  for  the  firft  time. 

Afterwards,  when  by  frequent  repetition,  a 
kind  of  union  or  principle  of  concatenation 
has  been  eftablilhed  between  all  the  motions 
which  are  neceflary  for  the  completion  of  the 
adl,  we  become  lefs  and  lefs  confcious  of  the 
efforts  employed,  until  at  laft  the  whole  chain 
of  bodily  adtion  feems  to  flow,  as  it  were,  from 
the  firft  perception.  Thefe  obfervations  ap- 
ply to  all  voluntary  a6ls  whatever ;  confciouf- 
nefs  and  attention  at  firft  accompany  every 
new  effort  of  volition  ;  thefe  are  gradually  di- 
minifhed  in  proportion  as  the  bodily  adions 
are  repeated,  and  at  hC:  they  fecm  unneceffary 
to  their  produ^flion. 

When  once  we  have  acquired  this  degree  of 
facility  in  performing  any  affemblage  of  bodily 

adlions. 
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acflions,  the  mind  is  then  open  to  a  new  train 
of  thouo-hts.  or  even  motives  of  adtion,  to 
Avhich  it  could  not  have  attended  before;  thus 
thofe  who  play  with  eafe  on  the  piano  forte^  or 
fome  other  mufical  inftruments,  can  play  and 
fpeak  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  in  order  to  do 
this  they  mufl:  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
piece  of  mufic  they  perform,  and  the  fubjedl 
of  their  converfation  muft  not  be  fuch  as  to 
require  any  great  effort  of  attention  ;  for  in 
this  cafe  either  the  mental  adion,  or  the  cor- 
poreal one  ceafes. 

Between  the  ideas  which  excite  bodily  ac- 
tion, and  thofe  which  give  exercife  to  the 
mental  faculties  alone,  there  feems  to  be  this 
eflential  difference,  that  feveral  diftindl  feries 
of  the  former  may  go  forward  at  one  and  the 
fame  time,  each  producing  its  peculiar  bodily 
movements,  without  in  any  way  obftrudling 
each  other  ;  whereas  it  appears  that  we  cannot 
admit  of  more  than  one  fubjedl  of  thought  at 
a  time.  A  pcrfon  may  be  impelled  by  one 
train  of  ideas  to  walk,  by  another  to  perform 
certain  operations  with  his  hands,  and  by  a 

third 
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third  to  fpcak ;  and  all  thcfe  a6ls,  each  arifing 
from  an  impulfe  of  this  mental  principle  called 
volition,  (hall  go  on  at  the  fame  time  without 
impeding  each  other;  but  no  man  can  enter^ 
tain  two  fubjeds  which  excite  memory,  or 
imagination,  or  judgment,  at  one  and  the  fame 
moment  of  time. 

It  was  neceflary  to  ftate  thefe  fads  in  order 
to  explain  the  nature  of  certain  very  curious 
difeafes,  which  arife  from  an  irregular  accion 
of  this  principle. 

When  two  different  fhades  of  the  fame 
thought  arife  in  quick  fuccefTion,  each  of  which 
necelfarily  has  a  tendency  to  affed;  the  fame  fet 
of  nerves,  the  influence  of  the  one  is  partially  de^. 
flroyed  by  that  of  the  other,  and  an  incomplete 
bodily  adtion  takes  place.  If  a  fudden  thought 
makes  a  perfon  who  is  in  the  middle  of  a  fpeech 
imagine  that  there  is  a  better  exprelTion  for 
his  thoughts  than  that  which  he  is  about  to 
employ,  the  adion  is  immediately  interrupted, 
and  he  either  flops,    or  flammers.  When 

this 
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this  complaint  is  flight,  it  is  called  hefitatioHt 
when  great,  ftammering* 

Every  perfon  is  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the 
firft  of  thcfe  affedions.  It  may  arife  from  va- 
rious clafles  of  ideas,  but  moft  commonly  it 
is  the  offspring  of  doubt.  Doubt  often  arifes 
from  great  timidity  ;  and  where  this  feeling 
is  ftrong,  and  natural  to  the  conftitution  of 
fome  people,  hefitation  becomes  a  very  early 
habit.  In  other  cafes  it  arifes  from  accidental 
circumftances.  There  is  one  caufe  which  pro- 
duces it  accidentally  in  many  young  people, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated:  I  mean 
the  injudicious  feverity  of  fome  parents  and 
teachers.  The  fear  of  pain,  and  the  fear  of 
offending,  and  the  fear  of  being  found  in  fault, 
are  often  predominating  features  in  the  cha-^- 
radlers  of  young  people,  and  moft  commonly 
in  thofe  who  are  endowed  with  what  is  figu- 
ratively called  great  fenlibility  of  mind.  If 
fuch  a  youth,  while  he  is  repeating  his  talk, 
be  regarded  with  a  look,  or  threatened,  as  if 
it  were  expeded  he  would  fail,  he  commonly 
does  fo  from  mere  apprehenfion,  and  this 

being 
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being  often  repeated  he  acquires  the  habit  of 
helitating.  Such  a  defed:,  although  it  be  a 
real  evil,  is  feldom  conlidered  as  a  difeafe ; 
and,  unfortunately,  few  parents  are  fuffici- 
ently  attentive  to  their  children  at  the  early 
periods  of  life  to  obferve  its  approach.  Many 
others  have  it  not  in  their  povixr  to  do  fo^ 
owing  to  their  children  being  feparated  from 
them,  and  fhut  up  in  feminaries,  where  the 
feeds  of  many  other  mental  diforders  are  fown. 

The  origin  of  the  diftrelTmg  habit  called 
Hammering,  generally  occurs  alfo  in  early  life* 
It  arifcs  either  from  a  fpecies  of  doubt,  or  elfe 
from  imitation,  for  it  is  in  no  cafe  to  be  con- 
fidcred  as  natural  to  any  conftitution. 

A  very  lingular  phenomenon  concerning  this 
impediment  in  fpeech  is,  that  the  hefitation  is 
generally  confined  to  the  pronunciation  of  a 
few  letters,  and  this  is  the  caufe  why  its  effcds 
are  always  heard  and  feen  ;  for  if  it  concerned 
whole  words,  a  total  flop  would  be  put  to  fpeech . 
Thcperfon  begins  a  concatenated  chain  of  ac- 
tions, or,  to  fpeak  in  plain  language,  he  begins 
to  pronounce  the  words  which  corrcfpond  to  the 
"  Vol.  II.  G  thoughts 
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thoughts  that  are  prefent  in  his  mind,  he  ar- 
rives at  one  of  the  letters  alluded  to,  and  im- 
mediately a  doubt  arifes  in  his  mind  how  it 
is  to  be  pronounced.  I  am  at  prefent  fpeaking 
of  the  origin  of  the  complaint — he  then  begins 
to  pronounce  in  a  different  way,  and  the  doubt 
again  arifes ;  he  then  returns  back  to  the  laft 
pronounced  fy liable  of  the  word,  and  repeats 
it,  but  upon  coming  to  the  letter,  the  doubt 
again  arifes,  and  gives  a  different  direction  to 
the  fenforial  imprelTion,  and  he  again  attempts 
to  fpeak  another  letter.  He  cannot  ftop,  for  he 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  pronunciation 
of  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  conclude, 
and  he  therefore  continues  to  ftruggle  with  it, 
till  at  laft,  owing  to  fome  accidental  caufes, 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  he  accom- 
plifhes  its  proper  utterance. 

Volition,  now  and  then,  fails  to  produce 
its  full  corporeal  effed:,  from  various  difeafed 
ftates  of  the  brain,  or  nerves,  or  from  the 
influence  of  fome  powerful  fenforial  impref- 
fion,  counteracT:ing  thofe  of  volition.  In  palfy, 
and  in  the  night-mare,  a  perfon  is  confcious 
that  he  makes  efforts  of  volition  to  move  cer- 
tain 
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tain  parrs  of  his  frame,  and  yet  cannot  fucceed, 
for  the  corporeal  caufes  which  produce  thefe 
difeafcs,  prevent  the  impulfe  from  being  con- 
veyed to  the  parts  intended  to  be  moved,  and 
confequently  they  cannot  be  ftimulated  into 
a6lion  by  that  principle* 

In  order  that  a  motive  of  acHiion  fhall  pro- 
duce its  corporeal  effedt  with  due  force  and 
celerity,  it  is  necelTary  that  the  nervous  fluid 
be  fecreted  in  due  quantity.    If  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  the  impreflions  which  are  made  by  the 
adlion  of  this  principle  are  too  much  weakened 
before  they  reach  the  mufcular  parts,  and 
hence  a  feeble  motion  only  occurs.    This  is 
the  reafon  of  that  diftrefling  indolence  which 
many  people  who  have  long  laboured  un- 
der ftomachic  complaints,  or  other  difeafed 
vifcera,  or  women  afflided  with  hyfteria,  fre- 
quently are  fubjedt  to.    Such  people  are  con- 
ftantly  agitated  between  the  delire  of  accom- 
plifhing  many  duties  which  they  are  confcious 
they  ought  to  perform,  and  the  painful  bodily 
languor  which  opprefles  them.    The  nervous 

G  2  fluid 
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fluid  being  fecretcd  in  fmall  quantity,  the  fen- 
fation  of  fatigue  is  foon  induced,  and  the  body 
therefore  does  not  eafily  obey  the  dictates  of 
the  will. 

All  motives  of  action  which  arife  immedi- 
ately from  external  agents,  ad  in  general 
more  powerfully  than  reflex  thoughts  or  ideas, 
which  are  merely  recalled  to  the  mind.  This 
does  not  require  any  illuftration. 

The  longer  any  external  obje6l  >vhich  yields 
a  motive  of  adlion  adls  upon  us,  the  more  for- 
cibly, and  the  more  eafily  does  it  produce  its 
efledls.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  cafe  nar- 
rated by  the  learned  Dr.  Herz,  in  Vol.  VIII. 
of  the  Pfychological  Magazine,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  an  illuftration  of  this  pofition. 

"  InAuguft,  1785,''  fays  the  Do6tor,  "  I 
was  called  to  an  officer  of  the  artillery,  a 
"  man  about  forty  years  old,  who,  as  I  was 
"  informed,  was  feizcd  with  a  palfy  in  confe- 
"  quence  of  cold,  and  violent  anger.  His 
"  tongue,  hands,  and  feet,  were  lamed  by  the 
attack. 

He 
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He  was  under  the  care  of  one  of  our  firft 
phyficans,  at  whofe  defire  I  was  confultcd 
"  concerning  the  propriety  of  applying  elec- 
"  tricity.  From  the  time  that  this  remedy  was 
"  firft  employed,  until  the  following  year,  I 
"  never  faw  him  ;  but  he  then  fent  for  me 
"  again,  as  his  own  phyfician,  he  faid,  had 
**  deferted  him- 

"  I  found  him  fo  much  recovered  as  to 
have  the  complete  ufe  of  his  feet ;  his  hands 
"  alfo  were  ftronger ;  but  in  regard  to  his 
"  fpeech,  the  following  very  remarkable  cir- 
"  cumftance  was  to  be  obferved.    He  was 
able  to  articulate  diftincTily  any  words  which 
either  occurred  to  him  fpontancoufly,  or 
*'  when  they  were  flowly  and  loudly  repeated 
"  to  him.    He  ftrenuoudy  exerted  himfelf  to 
"  fpeai^,  but  an  unintelligible  kind  of  mur- 
mur  was  all  that  could  be  heard.    The  ef- 
"  fort  he  made  was  violent,  and  terminated  in 
a  deep  fighf 

"  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  read  aloud 
with  facility.    If  a  book,  or  any  written 

"  paper. 
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paper,  was  held  before  his  eyes,  he  read  fo 
quick  and  diftindlly,  that  it  was  impoflible 
"  to  obferve  that  there  was  the  flighted  fault 
**  in  his  organs  of  fpeech.  But  if  the  book  or 
"  paper  were  withdrawn,  he  was  then  totally 
*'  incapable  of  pronouncing  one  of  the  words 
"  which  he  had  read  the  inftant  before.  I 
"  tried  this  experiment  with  him  repeatedly, 
"  not  only  in  the  prefence  of  his  wife,  but  of 
many  other  people.  The  effect  was  uni^ 
"  formly  the  fame.'' 

Dr.  Herz,  who  juflly  attributes  this  lingular  . 
phenomenon  to  the  fupcrior  ftrcngth,  and  to 
the  longer  duration  of  impreflions  received  by 
the  eyes,  mentions  another  cafe  which  fell  un- 
der his  obfervation,  and  which  has  a  great 
limilarity  to  the  one  already  cited.  A  young 
lady,  who  had  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  melancholy 
in  confequence  of  deep  grief,  could  not  be 
made  to  pronounce  a  word,  either  by  means  of 
threats,  or  intreaties.  But  if  a  book  was  pre- 
fented  to  her,  and  (he  was  requefted  to  read  it, 
flic  did  fo  with  the  facility  of  a  perfon  in 
perfed  health.    In  fotne  cafes,  the  adion  of 

the 
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the  will  is  totally  checked  by  a  difeafed  flatc 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  is  the  cafe  in  that 
rare  malady  called  catalepfy,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  remarkable  inftance.  It  is 
extradled  from  the  PJychological  Magazine,  Vol. 
V.part  3,  page  15. 

"  A  young  lady,  an  attendant  on  the  prin- 

'*  cefs  of  ,  after  having  been  confined  to 

"  her  bed  for  a  great  length  of  time,  with  a 
violent  nervous  diforder,  was  at  laft,  to  all 
appearance,  deprived  of  life.  Her  lips  were 
quite  pale,  her  face  refemblcd  the  countc- 
"  nance  of  a  dead  perfon,  and  her  body  grew 
"  cold. 

"  She  w^as  removed  from  the  room  in 
which  fhe  died,  was  laid  in  a  coffin,  and 

"  the  day  of  her  funeral  was  fixed  on.  The 
day  arrived,  and  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  country,  funeral  fongs  and  hymns 

»f  were  fung  before  the  door.     Juft  as  the 

«  people  were  about  to  nail  on  the  lid  of 
the  coffin,  a  kind  of  perfpiration  was  ob- 

"  ferved  to  appear  on  the  furface  of  her  body. 

"  It 
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"  It  grew  greater  every  moment,  and  at  laft 
"  a  kind  of  convulfive  motion  was  obferved 
"  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  corpfe.    A  few 

minutes  after,  during  which  time  frefh  figns 
"  of  returning  life  appeared,    flie  at  once 

opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered  a  molt  pitiable 

ftiriek.  Phyficians  were  quickly  procured* 
"  and  in  the  courfeof  a  few  days  fhe  was  con- 

liderably  reftored,  and  is  probably  alive  at 

this  day. 

"  The  defcription  which  flie  herfelf  gave 
"  of  her  fituation  is  extremely  remarkable, 
and  forms  a  curious  and  authentic  addition 
to  Pfychology. 

*'  She  faid  it  feemed  to  her,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
that  fhe  was  really  dead  ;  yet  fhe  was  per- 
fedly  confcious  of  all  that  happened  around 
her  in  this  dreadful  ftate.    She  diftindly 
"  heard  her  friends  fpeaking  and  lamenting 
"  her  death  at  the  fide  of  her  coffin.  She 
«f  felt  them  pull  on  the  dead-clothes,  and  lay 
"  her  in  it.    This  feeling  produced  a  mental 
"  anxiety  which  is  indefcribable.     She  tried 

"  to 
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to  cry,  but  her  foul  was  without  power, 
and  could  not  ad  on  her  body.    She  had 
the  contradidory  feeling  as  if  flie  were 
"  in  her  own  body,  and  yet  not  in  it,  at  one 
"  and  the  {ixmt  time.    It  was  equally  impofli- 
ble  for  her  to  ftretch  out  her  arm,  or  to 
open  her  eyes,  as  to  cry,  although  fhe  con- 
**  tinually  endeavoured  to  do  fo.    The  inter- 
nal  anguifli  of  her  mind  was,  however,  at 
"  its  utmoit  height  when  the  funeral  hymns 
"  began  to  be  fung,  and  when  the  lid  of  the 
**  coffin  was  about  to  be  nailed  on.  The 
**  thought  that  fhe  was  be  buried  alive  was  the 
"  firft  one  which  gave  activity  to  her  foul,  and 
**  caufed  it  to  operate  on  her  corporeal  frame." 

The  relation  of  the  above  fa6l  is  faid,  by 
the  gentleman  who  fent  the  account  of  it  to 
the  editors  of  the  Magazine,  to  have  been  ob- 
'  tained  from  the  moft  refpedlable  witnelTes. 
Independently  of  the  reflecT:ions  which  muft 
naturally  arife  in  the  mind  of  evsry  intelligent 
phyfician,  from  the  lingularity  of  the  cafe, 
there  is  an  aweful  warning  to  be  drawn  from 
it,  which  regards  every  perfon  ;   I  mean  the 

danger 
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danger  which  arifes  from  too  early  burials  in 
the  cafe  of  fudden,  or  unexpedted  death. 
This  is  a  circumftancc  which  has  been  often 
taken  notice  of,  and  which  certainly  receives 
additional  intereft  from  fuch  cafes  as  the  one 
which  has  been  juft  mentioned. 

No  other  difeafes  can,  in  my  opinion,  be 
juftly  deemed  difeafes  of  volition.  This  de- 
claration will  probably  excite  furprife  among 
the  admirers  of  the  Zoonomia,  in  which  work 
all  the  fpafmodic  and  convulfive  diforders  are 
confidered  by  Dr.  Darwin  as  efforts  of  voli- 
tion,  and  are  ranked  among  the  difeafes  of  this 
faculty.  To  me  it  appears  that  all  the  fpaf- 
modic difeafes  arife  from  phyfical  ftimuli,  ap- 
plied either  to  the  brain  itfelf,  or  to  diftant 
parts  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
worms,  or  acrid  matters  in  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  tumours,  wounds,  fraQured  bones, 
&c. ;  and,  that  the  nervous  impreffion  of  thefe 
ftimuli,  fo  far  from  exciting  the  will,  counter- 
adls  its  efforts,  and  repreffes,  as  it  were,  its  ac- 
tion. The  convulfions  of  epilepfy,  and  tetanus, 
for  inftance,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  voluntary 

adions 
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adlions  excited  for  the  purpofe  of  counteradl- 
ing  pleafure  or  pain,  as  Dr.  Darwin  imagines, 
but  are  involuntary  ad:s  of  the  external  muf- 
cles,  produced  by  the  tranfmiflion  and  irrita- 
tion of  a  powerful  and  unufual  nervous  im- 
prefTion  ;  and  I  therefore  coincide  with  Sau- 
VAGE,  VoGEL,  HoFFMAN,  and  CuLLEN,  and 
all  former  writers  of  repute,  in  confidering 
thefe  as  difeafes  which  ought  properly  to  be 
called  involuntary  ones.  It  would  require 
more  time  than  what  I  deem  at  prefent  con- 
iiftent  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  place 
Dr.  Darwin's  hypothefis  in  a  proper  point 
of  view,  and  to  fhew  the  impropriety  of  his 
clafTification ;  perhaps  this  may  be  done  at  a 
future  time. 
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Of  all  God's  works  which  do  this  world  adorne, 

There  is  no  one  more  fair  and  excellent 

Than  is  man's  body,  bothe  for  poure  and  forme, 

Whiles  it  is  kept  in  fobcr  government  ; 

But  none  than  it  more  foule  and  indecent, 

Diftempered  thro'  mifrule  and  paffions  bace  ; 

It  grows  a  monfter,  and  incontinent 

Doth  lofe  its  dignity  and  native  grace. 

Behold  who  lift  both  one  and  other  in  this  place. 

Faery  Queen.  Book  II,  Canto ix.  j  i. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ANALYSIS  OF   HUMAN   ACTION,   BEING  AN 
INQUIRY   INTO  THE   SOURCE  OF 
THE  PASSIONS. 

In  zvhat  circumjiances  the  ohje^  of  the  phyfician 
and  phyjiologiji,  zvhen  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  the  paffionSj  differs  from  that  of  the  metaphy^ 
fician  and  moraliji.  Natural  clafftjicatlon  of 
all  the  involuntary  as  well  as  voluntary  actions 
of  man.  All  thefe  actions  arife  from  pleafura^ 
ble  or  painful  feelings,  Clafification  of  the 
painful  feelings  which  urge  us  to  the  firji 
clafs  of  voluntary  actions.  Enumeration  of  the 
pleafurable  feelings  which  produce  the  fame 
eff'eB.  Enumeration  of  the  painful  and  flcafure- 
ahle  feelings  which  iynpel  us  to  the  fecond  and 
third  claffes  of  voluntary  anions.  On  the 
origin  of  defire  and  aver/ion.  Definition  of 
defire^  and  of  averfion.  Secondary  d/fires. 
What  kind  of  defres  and  averfions  confiitute  paf- 
fions.  Difference  between  animal  defires  and 
averfions y  andpaffwns.     Upon  what  i-rinciples 

do 
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do  ideas  beget  pajftons  ?  Bigre[fion  concerning 
mental  pleafure  and  pain.  General  charade r  of 
theje  affections,  "the  pie  afar  able  and  painful 
feelings  which  arife  from  mental  caufes  are  cor- 
poreal  feelings.  "They  are  felt  at  the  pracordia. 
Why  the  heart  is  commonly  confidered  as  the 
a'^enl  of  moral  a^ion.  Claffijication  of  the  ideas 
which  create  mental  pleafure,  Claffification  of 
thofe  which  caufe  mental  pain.  Origin  of  the 
motives  of  aclion.  Difference  between  them  and 
the  involuntary  phyfical  effe5is  of  a  paffion.  Emo- 
tions, what  they  are.  Effe£?s  which  the  pciftons 
produce  on  the  body.  Effe^s  which  they  pro- 
duce on  the  mind, 

Man  is  not  a  fclf-adlive  being  whofe  con- 
dudl  depends  intirely  on  impulfes  which  ori- 
ginate within  himfelf.  He  has,  indeed,  many 
pleafurable,  as  well  as  painful  feelings,  which 
impel  him  to  commit  various  adlions  j  and  in 
refped:  to  thefe  he  may  be  faid  to  contain 
within  himfelf  the  fecret  fprings  of  his  own 
condud  ;  yet  thefc  are  often  excited  by  exter- 
nal caufes,  and  he  is  alfo  under  the  influence 
of  other  external  circumftances  to  which  he 

either 
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cither  fpontaneoufly,  or  elfe  is  forced  to  yield 
notwithftanding  his  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

That  no  pafTion  can  arife  without  previous 
defire  or  averiion,  and  that  no  defire  or  aver- 
fion  can  occur  without  a  previous  feeling  of 
pleafure,  or  pain,  are  axioms  the  truth  of 
which  will  be  granted  as  foon  as  they  are  fufE- 
ciently  refleded  on. 

As  all  human  aiflion  may  be  faid  to  fpring 
at  firft  from  feelings  of  pleafure  or  pain,  and 
as  thcfe  depend  on  our  organization,  as  well 
as  the  agency  of  many  external  circumftances, 
the  plan  which  we  muft  purfue  in  our  endea- 
vours to  difcover  the  fource  of  the  paffions, 
is  evidently  pointed  out.    The  more  immedi- 
ate objedls  of  our  prcfent  exigence  muft  be 
conftantly  held  in  view,  and  our  internal  ftruc- 
ture  and  ceconomy,  by  which  the  wants  of 
animal  life  are  to  be  obtained,  muft  be  fully 
underftood,  and  all  the  fources  of  painful  and 
pleafurable  fenfations  well  known  before  wc 
can  expedt  to  make  a  fuccefsful  progrefs  in 
Vol.  II.  H  fuch 
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fuch  an  obfcure  and  intricate  branch  of  fcicii- 
tific  inquiry. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  very  cxtenfivc 
knowledge  of  phyfical,  as  well  as  moral  fads, 
which  is  required  in  fuch  an  inveftigation,  that 
fo  few  fatisfadlory  trcatifes  have  appeared  on 
the  origin  of  the  paffions,  by  thofe  who  have 
principally  treated  of  them. 

Moralifts  and  metaphyficians  have  written 
copioufly  on  the  fubjed,  but  they  have  con- 
fined themfelves  folely  to  the  views  of  moral- 
ifts  and  metaphylicians,  they  have  divided  and 
fubdivided  it,  and  made  inquiries  concerning 
it,  which  are  of  no  ufe  whatever  to  a  medi- 
cal inquirer,  except  inafmuch  as  he  himfelf 
is  concerned  in  the  morals  of  the  community 
he  lives  in. 

The  pafTions  are  to  be  confidered,  in  a  me- 
dical point  of  view,  as  a  part  of  our  confti- 
tution,  which  is  to  be  examined  with  the  eye 
of  a  natural  hiftorian,  and  the  fpirit  and  im- 
partiality of  a  philofopher.  It  is  of  no  con- 
cern 
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tern  in  this  work  whether  padlons  be  cftccmed 
natural  or  unnatural,  or  moral  or  immoral  af- 
fections.    They  are  mere  phenomena,  the  na- 
tural caufes  of  which  are  to  be  inquired  into ; 
they  produce  conftant  effedls  on  our  corporeal 
frame,  and  change  the  flate  of  our  health, 
fometimes  occafioning  dreadful  diflempers, 
fometimes  freeing  us  from  them  ;  thefe  fa6ls 
are  to  be  carefully  obferved,  examined,  and 
enumerated.      They  produce  beneficial  and 
injurious  efFedls  on  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
fometimes  exalting  them,  fometimes  occafion- 
ing temporary  derangement,  and  permanent 
ruin  :  the  progrefs  to  thefe  different  ftates  alfo 
deferves  ferious  confideration. 

The  following  refearch,  therefore,  into  thijs 
intercfting  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  is 
meant  to  be  general,  in  regard  to  the  various 
circumftances  which  confpirc  to  throw  any- 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  paflions ;  but  it 
mufi:,  from  the  nature  of  the  prefent  under- 
taking, be  principally  confined  to  a  phyfiplo- 
gical  and  medical  point  of  view.  Were  I  to  en- 
ter into  a  difcufTioh  of  the  moral  effects  of  the 
paflions,  or  of  fome  of  the  more  abftracl  meta- 
ls 2  phyfica^ 
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phyfical  qucftions  which  are  agitated  concerning 
them,  it  would  dcftroy  the  connection  which 
they  have  with  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work. 

Not  only  the  involuntary,  but  alfo  the  vo- 
luntary actions  which  almoft  all  animals  have 
in  common  with  each  other,  are  directed  to 
one  or  other  of  the  three  following  objects  ;  the 
prefervation  of  their  own  exiftence  ;  the  pro-^ 
pagation  of  the  fpecies ;  and  the  prefervation 
of  the  young  offspring. 

The  involuntary  aBions  which  fupport  the  ex- 
iftence, and  prefcrve  the  life  of  individuals,  arc 
extremely  numerous,  and  arife  from  the  pecu- 
liar properties  and  powers  of  various  organs  j 
fuch  as  the  action  of  the  ftomach,  and  intcftines ; 
the  ad:ion  of  the  laCteals,  and  lymphatics,  or 
the  abforbent  fyftem  ;  the  a<£tion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries ;  the  adtion  of  the  veflcls  which  fe- 
crete  the  groffer  materials  of  our  frame,  fuch 
as  bony  matter,  mufcular  flefli,  fat,  cellular 
membrane,  brain,  nerves,  membranes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  ligaments,  &c.  and  alfo  thofe 
which  fecrete  fluids  to  be  abforbed,  or  to  be 
rejected,  for  inftance,  the  faliva,  pancreatic 

liquor. 
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liquor,  bile,  and  urine  ;  and  to  thefe  may  be 
added  the  adion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  whole 
fyftem  of  glands. 

The  involuntary  adlions  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  are  the 
action  of  the  fpermatic  veflels,  the  peculiar 
a6tion  in  the  tefticles,  by  which  fcmen  is 
fccreted,  and  the  particular  acflion  of  the  ova- 
ria,  by  which  the  female  rudiment  of  the  foetus 
is  formed. 

All  the  adions  of  the  male  parent  which  are 
conducive  to  the  prefervation  of  the  young  ofF- 
fpring,  are  voluntary  ones,  taking  the  expref- 
lion  in  a  phyfiological  light  ;  but  in  the  female 
parent  an  involuntary  adlion  commences  as 
foon  as  the  child  is  born,  on  the  continuance 
and  healthy  ftate  of  which,  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  the  infant,  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
pends :  I  allude  to  the  fecretion  of  milk. 

The  greater  number  of  the  involuntary 
ac5tions  of  man,  as  well  as  of  other  animals, 
is  carried  on  without  any  confcioufnefs  of 
what  is  going  forward.  The  various  parts  are 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  ^dtion,  called 

irritability. 
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irrritability,  which  is  independent  of  mind, 
and  by  which  they  are  thrown  into  their  natural 
anions  as  long  as  the  natural  ftimuli  are  re- 
gularly applied  to  them,. 

Although  we  have  not  any  confcioufnefs  of 
the  involuntary  actions  themfelves,  while  they 
continue  in  a  flate  of  health,  yet  as  the  ftimuli 
which  fupport  them  are  all  derived,  dircdly  or 
indiredly,  from  without  us,  and  as  thefe  flimuli 
muft  be  procured  by  voluntary  exertions,  fo 
we  are  urged  to  obtain  them  by  very  powerful 
feelings.  Thefe  feelings  conftitute  the  great 
fountain  from  which  a  vaft  number  not  only 
of  our  defires  and  averfions,  but  alfo  our  paf- 
fions  arife.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  being  either 
pleafurable,  or  painful  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumflance  in  our  oecouomy,  that  we  are 
generally  urged  not  only  by  pleafure,  but  alfo 
by  pain,  to  fuch  actions  as  are  necefTary  to  the 
accomplifliment  of  any  of  the  three  great  ends 
already  enumerated.  Let  us  proceed  to  enu- 
merate thefe  feelings,  which  give  birth  to  what 
may  properly  be  called  primary  defires,  and 
point  out  the  paffions  which  arife  from  them. 

In 
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In  doing  this  the  reader  muft  be  fatisfied 
with  a  mere  detail,  for  it  is  impofTible  to  enter 
into  a  complete  hiftory  of  them,  without  in- 
croaching  too  much  on  the  general  phyliology 
of  the  human  body. 

The  feelings  which  give  rife  to  the  defires 
which  impel  us  to  the  performance  of  fuch 
actions  as  are  neccllary  for  our  own  preferva- 
tion,  are  of  two  kinds  :  they  are  either  pain- 
ful, or  pleafurable. 

The  painful  ones,  which  are  by  far  the  mofi: 
powerful,  are 

J  ft.  The  feeling  of  hunger, 

2dly.  The  painful  bodily  anxiety  which 
arifes  when  our  refpiration  is  impeded, 
cither  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  a  pri- 
vation of  good  air. 

3dly.  The  uneafy  fenfation  of  extreme  heat 
or  cold^ 

4thly.  The  uneafy  fenfation  ariflng  from 
the  retention  of  various  matters  which 
pught  to  be  expelled  the  fyftem. 

5thly. 
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5thly.  The  pain  of  confinement,  or  want 
of  exercife. 

6thly.  The  pain  of  vvearinefs  and  fatigue. 

7thly.  The  pain  of  external  injury,  or  in- 
ternal difeafe. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe  a  man  is  impelled  to  all 
the  adions  of  his  life  which  have  the  fiipply 
of  food  for  an  objedt.  Thefe  adions  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  be  various,  according  to,  a  great  num- 
ber of  circumftances  ;  for  although  all  men  have 
the  flime  defire  arifing  out  of  the  fame  bodily 
feeling,  yet  the  objedt  is  different  in  different: 
countries,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are 
alfo  various.  The  voluntary  adlion,  therefore, 
muft  be  modified  by  climate,  by  the  various 
articles  of  diet  which  that  climate  yields,  by 
the  perfon's  living  in  a  favage  ftate,  or  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  by  his  being  able  to  obtain  it  more 
ealily  in  one  way  than  another.  Hence,  the 
various  contrivances  and  pradliccs  of  hunting 
among  the  American,  and  African  favages  ;  the 
arts  of  fifhing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Groen- 
land  ;  the  agricultural  ftate  of  the  mild  Hin- 
doos ; 
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doos  ;  the  various  profellions,  and  means  of 
livelihood  of  men  in  civilized  fociety  ;  and  the 
robberies  and  depredations  of  the  wandering 
Arab. 

The  fecond  kind  of  feeling  necefiarily  ex- 
cites man  to  feled:  a  fituation  in  which  he  can 
have  a  free  fupply  of  that  element  which  he  is 
obliged  to  breathe. 

It  caufes  him  to  give  certain  dimenlions, 
and  forms,  to  his  habitation,  and  forces  him 
to  remove  many  noxious  bodies  from  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  voluntary  a(5tions  which 
fpring  from  this  defire  muft,  like  thofe  which 
originate  in  the  firft,  be  greatly  modified  by 
local  c ire um fiances,  fuch  as  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  materials  which  it  yields,  &c. 

The  uneafy  feeling  which  arifes  from  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  gives  birth  to  the 
necelfary  arts  and  manufadures  which  fupply 
mankind  with  cloathing,  and  with  fhelter 
againft  the  feverities  of  the  winter's  cold,  or 
fhe  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

The 
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The  fourth  khid  of  feeling  excites  defires, 
the  voluntary  anions  of  which  are  very  much 
the  fannc  in  all  men,  and  certainly  require  no 
comment.  ^ 

The  fifth  gives  rife  to  defires  which  induce 
us  to  take  a  due  quantity  of  exercife,  and  to 
ftrive  againft  confinement. 

The  various  arts  and  contrivances  which 
render  flcep  and  reft  more  comfortable  and 
fee u re,  arife  from  the  fixth. 

The  feventh  gives  birth  to  the  arts  and  ac- 
tions of  felf-defence,  and  to  thofe  of  avoid- 
ing many  phyfical  caufcs  of  injury  to  which 
we  are  conflantly  expofed»  It  is  the  parent  of 
medicine  and  furgery. 

The  pleafurable  ftimuli  by  which  man,  as 
well  as  almoft  all  animals,  are  excited  to  the 
fame  anions,  are 

I  ft.  The  pleafures  which  the  various  article? 
of  food  produce  on  the  organs  of  talte. 

2dly. 
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sdiy.  The  pleafure  of  breathing  a  pure  at- 
mofphere. 

^dly.  The  pleafurable  feeling  of  the  fkin 
from  njoderate  warmth. 

4thly.  The  pleafure  ariling  from  the  being 
relieved  from  matters  which  irritate  when 
confined  and  pent  up. 

^thly.  The  pleafure  arifmg  from  various 
exercifes. 

6thly.  Relief  from  wearinefs  and  pain. 

The  painful  corporeal  feelings,  by  which 
man,  in  common  with  other  animals,  is  im- 
pelled to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecics,  arife 
from  the  fullnefsand  diftcnfion  of  the  fperma- 
tic  yeffels,  efpecially  thofe  which  form  the 
epididf  mis.  In  the  female  fex  it  feems  to  arife 
from  fome  adtion  in  the  ovaria.  The  pleafura- 
ble feelings  which  adt  as  additional  motives  for 
the  voluntary  actions  which  arife  out  of  this 
defirc,  are  the  gratifications  which  are  experi- 
enced by  the  union  of  the  fcxcs. 

Ic 
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It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  man  does 
not  feem  to  be  urged  by  any  corporeal  feel- 
ings to  the  prefervation  of  the  offspring.  In 
women,  however,  there  is  a  very  painful  one 
arifing  from  the  diftenfion  of  the  breafts,  in 
the  relieving  themfelves  from  which  they  ex- 
perience much  pleafure.  It  is  oh  this  account 
that  the  love  which  the  mother  has  for  the 
young  offspring  is,  in  general,  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  male  parent. 

It  is  furely  needlefs  to  obferve  after  what 
has  been  already  faid,  that  all  the  actions  of 
the  young  animal  fpring  from  the  fame  caufes. 
A  very  flight  examination  of  thefe  muft  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion.  "  Omne 

animal,  fimul  atque  natum  fit,  voluptatem 
**  appetere,  eaque  gaudere  ut  fummo  bono  : 

dolorem  afpernari  ut  fummum  malum,  ct, 

quantum poffit,  a  fe  repellerc."  Epicurus, 
ap.  Ciceron.  de  finibus,  lib.  i. 


If  one  could  fuppofe  a  fociety  of  men  fo 
fituated  in  this  habitable  world,  that  thefe  va- 
rious feelings  could  be  eafily  gratified,  either 
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by  the  pofrcHion  of  what  was  pleafurable,  or 
the  removal  of  what  was  painful,  there  would 
be  reafon  to  conclude  that  human  life  would 
be  uniformly  fercne  and  peaceful,  and  free 
from  many  paiTions  which  arife  from  the  im- 
pediments which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  our 
natural  wants.  » 

The  law  of  this  world,  however,  is,  that 
man  mull  procure  his  food  by  the  fweat  of  his 
brow.  Obftacles  have  been  placed  betweea 
him  and  the  objects  of  his  moft  natural  defires, 
in  order  to  urge  him  to  the  adlive  employ- 
ment of  thofe  faculties,  on  the  perfedion  of 
w  hich,  our  future  happinefs,  moft  probably,  de- 
pends. Many  of  thefe  obftacles  arife  out  of 
the  natural  conftru6lion  of  the  globe  itfelf, 
many  others  are  owing  to  the  artificial  confti- 
tution  of  the  fociety  in  which  we  live  ^  and 
hence  many  new  and  powerful  feelings  which 
agitate  the  human  frame. 
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ON  THE 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  DESIR]^:,- 
AND  AVERSION; 

AND  ON  THE 

OJlIGIN  OF  PASSION. 

WHEN  a  perfoii  is  deprived  of  food,  of  reft, 
of  exercife,  of  a  companion  of  the  oppofite 
fex,  or  of  any  thing  which  is  necclTary,  either 
for  his  own  prefcrvation,  or  that  of  his  young 
offspring,  the  painful,  or  uneafy  fcnfation  that 
accompanies  fuch  wants,  brings  into  his  mind, 
or  to  ufe  the  common  expreflion,  caufes  him 
to  think  of  the  objects  by  which  fuch  feelings 
are  to  be  relieved.  He  then  defires  to  poflefs- 
them. 

We  often  forefee  a  number  of  impediments 
which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  our  dcfires, 
and  we  are  affedled  with  a  difagrccable  feeling: 
in  confequence  of  this  forefight ;  to  this  wc 
give  the  name  of  avcrfion. 

That  there  cannot  be  any  defire  or  averfion 
without  forefight,  is  an  axiom  which  is  laid 

down 
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down  by  many  writers ;  an  axiom,  the  truth 
of  which  will  become  clearer  the  more  clofely 
we  examine  the  pafTions  apart  from  each  other; 
and  which  therefore  will  be  elucidated  in  the 
following  chapters  of  this  book. 

In  every  defire  we  forefee  an  agreeable  fome- 
thing  (the  caufe  of  fome  pleafurable  fenfation, 
or  mental  perception,  or  both),  which  by  a 
conftant  and  powerful  effort  of  the  mind  we 
endeavour  to  realize. 

In  every  fpecies  of  averfion  we  forefee  a 
difagreeable  fomething  (the  caufe  of  fome  pain- 
ful fenfation,  or  mental  perception,  or  both), 
which,  by  an  effort  of  mind,  we  endeavour  to 
avert  from  us,  or,  in  other  words,  we  endea- 
vour to  realize  an  opponte  fenfation. 

The  effort  of  the  mind  employed  in  defire 
and  averfion,  of  which  every  perfon  is  con- 
fcious,  will  be  found,  if  narrowly  examined,  to 
be  a  flrong  effort  of  attention.  By  it,  the  idea 
of  the  thing  defired  is  retaineci  to  the  almofl 
total  exclufion  of  every  other  one,  and  by  this 
means  the  objeds  of  our  defircs  and  averfions 

often 
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often  acquire  an  amazing  degree  of  vi  vidncfs  am 
ftrength,  confidering  them  as  mental  ftimuli. 

The  bodily  effccls  of  our  defires  and  aver- 
fions  are  naturally  produced  by  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  compofed.  They  arife  in 
the  firft  place  from  the  objeift  forefeen,  and  in  , 
the  fecond  place,  from  the  exertion  of  atten- 
tion employed.  The  corporeal  effects  which 
the  objedl  forcfeen  produces,  are  exadtly  fimilar 
in  kind  to  what  the  real  objecft  would  have 
produced  on  our  frame  ;  the  only  difference  is 
that  they  are  weaker  in  degree. 

When  our  animal  delires  and  avcrfions  are 
oppofed,  or  not  gratified,  new  defires  and 
averfions  arife,  which  are  attended  with  pain- 
ful and  pleafurable  feelings,  that  are  totally 
diftind:  from  thofe  which  gave  birth  to  the: 
primary  defire  or  averfion.  The  feelings  which 
accompany  thefe  are  felt  about  the  ptcEcordia,  , 
and  are,  at  times,  of  fuch  a  powerful  nature: 
as  often  to  deftroy  all  the  operations  of  cool  i 
reafon,  and  to  throw  the  human  frame  into* 
the  moft  violent  agitation  and  diforder.  Thefe: 
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hew  deflresand  averfions  thus  chaiaclcrizcd  by. 
pleafufabie  or  powerful  feelings  at  the  prascor- 
dia  are  called  paflions. 

Animal  defires  and  averfions  are  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  pafTtons,  in  the  firft  place,  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  feat  of  the  corporeal  feelings.  The 
feelings  which  accompany  the  former  are  only 
felt  in  thofe  parts  of  the  body  where  the  ur?- 
eafy  fenfation  that  gives  rife  to  the  defire  ex- 
ills  ;  the  defire  of  food  is  attended  with  an 
uneafy  fenfation  in  the  ftomachj  called  hunger; 
the  defire  of  drink  is  attended  with  an  uneafy 
fenfation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  called 
thirft;  the  defire  of  repofe,  with  an  univerfal 
pain,  or  uneafinefs  throughout  the  whole 
frame,  called  wearinefs ;  but,  however  violent 
thefe  defires  may  be,  they  never  produce  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  any  paflion.  They  may, 
indeed,  give  birth  to  paflion,  in  an  indirecf^ 
manner,  and  then  the  peculiar  feelings  at  the 
prascordia  are  felt ;  if,  for  inftance,  a  perfon  is 
long  deprived  of  food  or  drink,  the  circu'm- 
ftance  may  excite  the  paflion  called  fear :  or  if 
he  is  deprived  of  it  by  the  violence  of  another 

Vol.  II.  I  perfon. 
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perfon,  it  may  excite  the  pafTion  of  anger, 
&c. ;  in  all  which  cafes  it  is  evident  that  the 
mere  animal  defire  operates  in  an  indire(5t 
manner. 

In  the  next  place,  all  the  defires  and  aver- 
lions  which  are  called  paflions  are  diftinguifh^ 
cd  from  mere  animal  delires  by  the  clearnefs 
of  the  objed:  forefeen,  and  by  the  objedl  fore- 
feen  being  both  the  one  which  gave  rife  to  the 
pafllon,  and  alfo  the  one  againft  which,  or  to- 
wards which,  all  the  voluntary  adlions  that 
arife  in  the  pafTion  are  directed.  A  perfori 
who  excites  in  us  the  pafTions  of  anger,  fear, 
love,  friendlhip,  or  charity,  &c.  is  at  once 
the  caufe  and  the  objed:  of  our  anger,  fear, 
love,  friendfhip,  or  charity  ;  but  the  exciting 
caufe  of  animal  delirc  is  always  an  obfcurc 
feeling,  and  quite  diftindl  from  the  objedt 
againfl:  which,  or  towards  which  our  will  is 
direded. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  let  it  be  re- 
marked that  the  word  emotion  is  often  ufed, 
not  only  in  converfation,  but  alfo  in  philofo- 

phical 
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phical  vvofks,  as  an  equivalent  expreflion  for 
paflion.  At  other  times  it  is  intended  to  de- 
note the  diforder  which  prevails  in  the  mind, 
and  at  others,  the  corporeal  feelings  about  the 
praecordia,  which  arc  alfo  often  called  feelings 
of  the  heart. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fame  pafTions  may 
arife  from  a  mental  caufe,  as  well  as  a  corpo- 
real one.  Thus  grief  and  anger  may  arife  not 
only  from  perfonal  pain,  but  from  ideal  pain. 
Many  paffions,  indeed,  arife  folely  from  men- 
tal caufes,  as  piety,  charity,  benevolence,  &c. 

Now  a  curious  queftion  occurs  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  obfervation  :  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple do  ideas  beget  paflions  ?  There  is  no 
intrinfic  quality  in  the  word  honor,  which 
ought  materially  to  affe(5l  any  one ;  yet  we  fee 
that  it  (hall  roufe  a  man  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  paf- 
lion  as  to  make  him  forgetful  of  one  of  the  mofl: 
powerful  animal  inftinds,  that  of  felf-prefcr- 
vation  ;  and  in  the  indulging  of  which  paffion 
he  often  forefees  certain  death. 


If 
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If  pafTions  arife  from  abftradt  ideas,  as  well 
as  from  the  feelings  which  accompany  animal 
defires  and  averfions,  there  muft  be  a  common 
principle  on  which  they  operate.  It  is  worth 
while  to  inveftigate  this  matter  before  we  fpeak 
of  the  general  effeds  of  the  pafTions. 


ON 

MENTAL  PLEASURE  and  PAIN, 

AS  ANOTHER   GENERAL   SOURCE  OP  PASSION* 

IT  has  been  eftabliflied  as  an  incontroverti- 
ble truth,  that  a  great  many  of  our  pleafures 
and  pains  are  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as 
the  property  of  mind.  It  has  been  proved 
that  they  belong  to  our  corporeal  frame; 
that  they  take  their  origin  in  our  nerves,  and 
arc  felt  in  them  alone  j  and  it  has  been  added, 
that  the  nervous  feeling  ought,  in  philofophi- 
cal  language,  to  be  accurately  diftinguifhed 
from  the  confcioufnefs  we  have  of  fuch  an  af- 
fedion. 


Corporeal 
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Corporeal  pleafure,  and  pain,  always  origi- 
nate from  phyfical  caufes,  adling  immediately 
on  the  nerves  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  plea- 
fure  of  gentle  fridtion,  moderate  warmth,  a 
certain  degree  of  light,  variety,  and  concord- 
ance of  found,  and  certain  impreffions  on  the 
organs  of  taftc,  and  fmell ;  blows,  cuts,  burns, 
lacerations,  and  the  pain  from  the  corrofion 
of  chemical  agents,  from  the  fharp  and  acrid 
fajiies  of  bad  fores,  &c.  But  the  pleafures 
and  pains  which  are  to  be  treated  of  at  prefent, 
may  be  properly  faid  to  be  mental,  inafmuch 
as  they  do  not  arife  from  what  are  commonly 
confidered  as  phyfical  caufes,  but  from  moral 
or  intellectual  ones  ;  I  mean  ideas.  They  are 
either  ideas  which  are  forced  upon  us  by  ex- 
ternal objedls,  or  by  a  train  of  afTociated  ideas, 
or  they  are  the  immediate  produdion  of  our 
own  fancy,  or  of  our  tafte  and  learning  ;  and  at 
other  times,  they  are  ideas  which  are  the  off- 
fpringof  the  fancy,  tafte,  and  learning  of  others. 

Thofe  ideas  are  plcafurable  which  the  mind 
Jpves,  as  it  were^  to  dwell  on,  and  which  it 

is 
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is  anxious  to  retain  for  a  certain  length  of 
time, 

Thofe  ideas  are  painful  which  occafion  the 
fentiments  of  difguft,  averfion,  or  diftrcfs  of 
any  kind.  The  profpedt  of  attaining  one's 
wilhes  J  the  confideration  of  the  advantages 
which  we  expedl  to  derive  from  them,  after 
they  are  attained ;  the  train  of  ideas  which 
fucceed  each  other  in  a  lover's  mind,  on  re^ 
ceiving  a  kind  letter  from  his  miftrefs  j  the 
refledions  which  fucceed  adts  of  benevolence ; 
every  gay  infpiration  of  fancy,  and  every  plca- 
fant  fport  of  imagination,  are  circumftances 
which  the  mind  dwells  on  with  delight ;  which 
it  quits  with  regret,  and  which,  if  fuddenly 
deprived  of,  it  ftrives  to  recal.  Theprofpe6t 
of  fome  impending  evil,  the  difappointment 
of  a  long-expedted  wifh,  the  refle(flion  ariling 
from  adts  of  ingratitude  Ihewn  towards  us  ; 
the  confcioufnefs  of  our  inability  to  relieve 
the  diftrelTes  of  a  dear  friend,  or  a  perfon  we 
tenderly  love,  are  fentiments  which  occafion 
the  feelings  called  diftrefs,  and  from  which  we 
are  glad  to  be  relieved. 

So 
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So  far  are  thefe  picafures  and  pains  mental ; 
but  no  farther ;  for  the  pleafurable  and  pain- 
ful feelings  which  arife  from  mental  caufes, 
are  not  felt  in  the  mind  but  in  the  body ;  they 
undulate  about  the  heart,  and  breaft,  produ- 
cing great  and  remarkable  phyfical  changes 
there  ;  the  influence  of  which  is  often  extend- 
ed throughout  the  vafcular  and  nervous  parts 
of  our  whole  frame. 

In  a  moral  fenfe,  nothing  can  be  purer,  or 
lefs  fenfual  than  the  approbation  of  a  guiltlefs 
confcience,  the  endearments  of  friendfliip,  the 
pleafures  ariling  from  the  recital  of  all  kind, 
generous,  noble,  and  benevolent  adlions ;  and 
the  praife  of  honeft  men ;  but  in  a  philofophi* 
cal  light,  objcdls  muft  be  viewed  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  they  arc  in  a  moral  one. 

The  internal  gratifications,  and  uneafinefFes, 
which  we  call  mental,  are  all  felt  about  the 
praecordia  ;  and  ftriflly  fpeaking,  therefore, 
arc  fenfual.  It  would  appear  that  the  fenfo- 
rial  impreflions,  which  all  ideas  belonging  to 
thefe  caufes  produce,  are  communicated  by  a 
neceflary  law  of  our  oeconomy  to  thefe  parts, 

affeding 
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affeding  particularly  the  heart,  diaphragm,  and 
organs  of  refpiration.    It  is  there  that  the 
pleafure  or  pain  is  experienced  ;  nothing  can 
be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  this  than  the 
common  expreflions  and  acTiions  of  mankind 
when  under  the  influence  of  one  or  other'of 
thefe  feelings.    Our  heart,  we  fay,  is  relieved 
from  a  load ;  it  is  light ;  it  jumps  for  joy  ;  it  is 
opprejfed it  is  fill ;   it  is  ready  to  break  ;  it 
is  touched  with  forrow  ;  and  when  a  good  adlor 
means  to  convey  to  an  audience  the  feelings 
which  fuch  emotions  produce,  it  is  not  to  his 
head,  the  feat  of  mind,  that  he  applies  his 
hands,  but  to  his  cheft,  which,  if  he  be  under 
the  influence  of  internal  pleafure,  he  com- 
prefTes  with  both  his  hands,  and  with  an  ex- 
preflion  of  fatisfadlion ;   or,  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  be  diflirelTed,   he  beats  it  as  if  for  the 
an^uifh  it  makes  him  fuffer. 

As  the  heart  is  fuppofed  by  the  generality 
of  mankind  to  be  fcated  where  we  experience 
the  feelings  of  mental  pleafure  and  pain  ;  and 
as  thefe  pleafures  and  pains  enter  more  or  lefs 
into  the  compofition  of  all  our  pafTions,  we 

fee 
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fee  the  reafon  of  other  remarkable  adions,  and 
modes  of  expreffion  of  men.  That  organ,  the 
heart,  which  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as 
a  great  fufFerer  in  our  pafTions,  is  commonly- 
regarded  as  the  fource  of  moral  adtion.  Such 
a  man  is  faid  to  have  a  good  or  bad  heart ;  and 
when  certain  favages  mean  to  fatiate  their  re- 
venge to  the  utmofl,  they  are  not  content  with 
killing  their  adverfary,  but  tear  out  the  heart, 
as  the  great  objeci  of  their  hatred,  and  gnaw 
it,  or  drink  its  blood  ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge, 
from  the  nature  of  fome  Englifh  oaths,  a  bar- 
barian of  this  country  would  do  the  fame 
thing,  did  not  his  perfonal  fears  prevent  him. 

The  fource  of  all  thefe  deeds,  and  expref- 
iions,  therefore,  evidently  lies  in  the  corpo- 
real fenfation,  communicated  to  the  praecor- 
dia,  and  neighbouring  parts,  from  the  brain, 
in  confequence  of  the  fenforial  impreflions 
mdde  on  it  by  the  ideas ;  a  circumftance  cu- 
rious in  itfelf,  and  which  I  hope  juflifies  the 
digreffion  which  has  been  made. 


The 
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The  ideas  that  are  fitted  to  produce  mental 
fatisfadion,  and  uncafinefs,  are  fo  numerous, 
and  of  fuch  variety,  that  it  is  impofTible  to 
afcertain  their  number ;  and  indeed  there  is  an 
obftacle  independently  of  this,  which  renders 
fuch  an  attempt  imprad:icable,  I  mean,  that 
the  famefet  of  ideas  feidom  afFe6l  all  mankind 
alike ;  for  the  difpofitions  of  men  in  this  re- 
fpedb  arc  fo  various,  that  fome  are  hardly  roufed 
from  a  ftate  of  indifference,  when  others  ex- 
perience conliderable  pleafure,  or  uncafinefs. 

The  caufe  of  this  variety  in  the  diff'erent 
feelings  which  men  have  for  intellectual  plca- 
fures,  and  pains,  is  a  very  curious  fubjecl  of 
inquiry,  and  one  well  worth  the  attention  of 
philofophers,  fince  its  folution  evidently  leads 
to  a  difcovery  of  the  caufes  of  that  aftonifliing 
difference  in  the  tafi:es,  fympathies,  and  cer- 
tain purfuits  which  we  obferve  among  them. 

In  fome  people  it  evidently  arifes  from  the 
original  conftitution  of  their  nerves,  including 
the  occult  caufc  of  this  energy,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

A  very 
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A  very  flriking  circumftancc  which  relates 
to  this  inquiry  is,  that  people  who  are  endowed 
with  much  phyfical,  or  nervous  fenfibility, 
are,  for  the  mofl:  part  alfo,  more  powerfully 
affedlcd  by  mental  pleafures  and  pains,  than 
the  phlegmatic  race,  whofe  nerves  are  only 
made  to  feel  by  means  of  ftrong  impreflions. 

Whether  this  difference  which  we  obfervein 
the  corporeal  fenlibility  of  men,  arifes  from  a 
difference  in  the  ftrud;ure  of  the  nerves,  or  in 
the  fecretion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  is  a  queftion 
which  cannot  be  decided  for  want  of  abfolute 
proof,  as  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in 
the  chapter  on  Senfation. 

I  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  other 
queflions  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedt,  but  which  from  their  very  ab- 
ftrad  nature,  and  from  bordering  too  much  on 
fpeculative  philofophy,  muft  be  difmifTed  in 
an  unfinifhed  ftate. 

Upon  taking  a  general  and  comprehenfive 
view  of  all  the  ideas  which  create  mental  plea- 

fure. 
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fure,  it  appears  that  they  all  belong  to  the  two 
following  claffes  : 

I  ft.  Such  ideas  as  rcprcfent  the  pleafures  of 
the  fenfes. 

2dly.  Such  objedls  and  thoughts  as  are  ac- 
tually conducive  to  our  well-being  and  hap- 
pincfs,  or  thofe  which  are  i^fteemed  fuch  by 
us. 

Mental  pain  on  the  other  hand  arifes  from 

J  ft.  Such  ideas  as  reprefent  the  pains  of  the 
body, 

2dly.  Such  objedts  and  thoughts  as  are  ac» 
tually  deftrudive  of  our  peace  and  happinefs, 
or  fuch  as  are  confidered  in  this  light  by  us. 

Many  of  thefe  caufes  awaken  defire,  or 
averfion,  in  a  diredt  manner,  that  is  by  im, 
mediately  prefenting  to  our  minds  the  objeds 
of  our  defire  or  averfion ;  whereas,  others  do 
fo  in  an  indired  manner,  that-  is,  through  the 

mediun^ 
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tnedium  of  fome  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Hence  it  follows  that  we  have  pleafures  and 
pains  arifing  from  ads  of  memory,  of  imagi- 
nation, and  of  judgment.  Thefe  will  be  ex- 
amined afterwards,  in  the  chapters  on  Joy  and 
Grief. 

Having  now  traced  the  origin  of  humaa 
paflions,  to  a  few  general  principles,  and  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  diftindiion  between  them 
and  animal  defire  and  averfion,  we  proceed  to 
take  a  view  of  their  efFeds  on  the  mind  and 
body,  and  to  fhew  which  of  them  tends  to 
produce  mental  diforder,  and  how  they  do 
this. 


GENERAL  EFFECTS 

OF  THE 

PASSIONS. 

->  THE  emotions  of  our  mind  which  arifc 
from  the  defire,  or  averfion  peculiar  to  each 
palTion,  generally  terminate  in  a  fpecies  of 

judgment. 
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judgment,  which  forms  the  motive  of  the  volun-, 
tary  adtions  that  take  place,  and  which  adions 
conftitute  the  moral  effects  of  the  paflion.  The 
emotions  of  the  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
thoughts  which  arife  in  our  mind  from  the 
immediate  perception,  or  forcfight  of  the  ob- 
je(5t  which  caufes  the  pafTion,  produce  fenro^ 
rial  imprefTions  which  are  fent,  independently 
of  volition,  to  various  parts  of  our  frame,  and 
throw  them  into  more  or  lefs  diforder.  Thcfe 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  animal  effedls  of  the 
paflion.   A  fingle  inftance  is  fufRcient  to  elu- 
cidate this  polition. 

Confider  the  adions  of  a  perfon  furprized  by 
fome  objed  of  terror.  Suppofe,  for  inftance, 
a  traveller  coming  fuddenly  upon,  and  alarm- 
ing an  hungry  and  ferocious  animal,  fuch  as 
a  tygcr,  or  lion.  The  voluntary  adions  of  this 
perfon  would  be  various,  according  to  circum- 
ftances,  that  is,  they  would  be  varied  by  his  lo- 
cal fituation,  by  the  danger  he  forefees,  and  by 
his  avoiding  or  preventing  it.  If  he  were  fuffi- 
ciently  armed  he  WQuld  probably  put  himfelf  iti 

a  pofturc 
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a  podure  of  defence ;  if  not,  he  would  ufc 
ftratagem,  or  attempt  to  fly, 

Thcfe  determinations  of  his  are  fo  many- 
judgments,  in  which  the  crowd  of  thoughts, 
which  at  firft  ru{h  into  his  mind,  terminate. 
They  may  or  may  not  take  place,  according 
to  circumftances  ;  but  whether  they  do  or 
not,  the  animal,  or  involuntary  efFedls, 
ariling  from  the  fudden  perception  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  paflion,  are  conftantly  the  fame, 
provided  the  pcrfon  confiders  the  objeft  as  an 
objed:  of  terror.  His  heart  is  thrown  into 
greater  and  more  violent  adlion  than  ufual ; 
but  the  arterial  fyftem,  fo  far  from  corref- 
ponding  with  it  in  a  general  fcnfe,  is  either 
rendered  torpid  at  its  extremities,  or  elfe  is 
afFcdlcd  with  a  fpafm.  A  fudden  palenefs 
fpreads  itfelf  over  his  countenance,  his  lips 
lofc  the  coral  tint,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
man  feems  to  Ihrink  into  a  fmallcr  compafs  ; 
a  tremor  agitates  his  whole  frame,  and  he  feels 
as  if  he  had  fuffered  a  great  diminution  of 
ftrength.  Such  arc  a  few  of  the  efFeds  of 
fudden  terror,  and  they  arc  conftant  and  in- 
voluntary, 
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voluntary,  and  the  only  variety  they  fuiTer 
in  degree,  or  duration.    The  caufes  why  they 
vary  in  force  and  duration  fliall  be  inquired 
into  afterwards.' 

Now  as  the  effecfts  of  any  particular  paifiorf 
on  the  organs  of  involuntary  adtion  differ  iri 
degree  only,  it  is  evident  that  their  exciting 
caufe  alfo  differs  only  in  this  refpe^l ;  and  ay 
the  effeds  of  the  pafHon  oh  the  will  are  differ- 
ent, not  only  in  different  people,  but  in  the 
fame  perfon  according  as  he  is  placed  rrr  differ- 
ent circumflances,  it  appears  evident  that 
pafTion  is  a  -s^^ry  complicated  affection.  The 
corporeal  effeds  of  paffion  arife  from  the  fen- 
forial  impreffions  of  the  objecSl  forefcen,  from 
the  pain  or  pleafure  which  excite  volition, 
from  the  {training  of  attention,  and  alfo  frora 
the  voluntary  ads. 

Many  of  the  plcafurable  or  painful  fenfo* 
rial  impreffions  are  fent  to  the  praecordia. . 
Thefe,  in  common  language,  are  generally 
called  emotions.    When  they  arc  powerful,, 
they  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  perfon  from  i 
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all  objedls  except  thofe  which  are  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  paflion,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  doing  fo,  deftroy,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  operations  of  reafon.    For  what 
does  the  exprefTion,  to  be  adluated  by  reafon, 
mean,  as  applied  to  our  adlions  ?  Is  it  not  the 
poflefling  the  power  of  attention  in  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  to  be  able  to  compare,  with  each  other, 
the  ultimate  efFed:s  which  our  adions  may 
produce,  not  only  on  ourfelves  but  alfo  on 
that  of  every  other  pcrfon,  and  every  thing 
with  which  they  are  in  any  way  related,  and  to 
regulate  our  conducT:  accordingly.  He  who  can 
take  the  moft  comprehenfive  view  of  thefe  va- 
rious objects  of  thoughts,  and  can  regulate  his 
adrions  accordingly,  will  always  appear  to  be 
the  moft  reafonable,  as  well  as  the  wifeft  man. 
But  this  operation  of  human  underftanding  re- 
quires, not  only,  an  attentive  examination  of 
each  idea,  but  alfo  an  eafy  tranlition  of  attention 
from  one  fubjed  of  thought  to  another;  events 
totally  incompatible  with  paffion,  in  which 
one  powerful  idea  is  conftantly  prefent,  and  in 
which  our  attention  is  alfo  fixed  by  Qur  corpo- 
real feelings. 

Vol.  II.  K  When 
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When  that  degree  of  attention  which  is 
necelTary  for  every  a.ll  of  judgment,  is  fo  much 
Weakened  as  not  to  be  capable  of  reftraining  the 
flow  of  ideas,  and  direding  them  in  a  certain 
chani^el,  imagination  then  takes  the  lead,  and  a 
croud  of  images,  connedted  with  the  prevailing 
thoughts,  offer  themfelves  fpontaneoufly,  as  it 
were,  to  the  mind.    In  this  way  our  defires 
and  averlions  are  greatly  heightened,  and  our 
hopes  and  fears,  anger,  jealoufy,  love,  hatred, 
and  envy,  conliderably  augmented.  Now, 
confidering  all  ideas  as  ftimuli,  it  may  eafily 
be  conceived  how  much  volition  muft  be 
excited  by  motives,   the  force  of  which  is 
fo  much  increafed  beyond  the  common  ftand- 
ard.     Doubtlefs,  thefe  are  much  modified 
by  education,  habit,  age,  fex,  temperament, 
and  climate.    Hence  it  follows,  that  except 
we  are  perfec1:ly  acquainted  with  the  mental 
charadter  of  a  perfon,    it  is  impoflible  to 
predid:  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  he 
will  ad  when  under  the  influence  of  any 
particular  paflion ;  and  even  then  it  is  hardly 
poflible  to  do  fo,  as  he  may  not  forefec  all 
the  accidental  circumftances  which  have  an. 

influence 
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influence  on  his  adions  at  the  time  he  is 
under  the  paffion.  To  illuftrate  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  cafe 
already  mentioned. 

As  foon  as  the  light  of  the  dangerous 
animal  meets  the  eyes  of  the  perfon  who 
has  roufed  him,  his  firft  actions,  whoever  he 
be.  are  generally  thofe  which  accompany  the 
inftind:ive  impulfe  of  felf-prefervation ;  he 
Jhrijiks  back,  and  his  hands  are  brought  more 
or  lefs  forward.    This  adlion  is  performed  fo 
quickly  that  it  feems  to  be  totally  independent 
of  volition,  and  by  many,  indeed,  it  is  com- 
monly called  an  involuntary  adt.    It  is  called 
fo  becaufe  we  are  not  confcious  of  the  motive 
which  impells  us  to  adt ;  and  we  are  not  con- 
fcious of  the  motive,  becaufe  no  refledion,  or 
comparifon  has  preceded  it.    It  is  in  general, 
however,  foon  checked  by  a  new  chain  of 
ideas,  and  by  many  adts  of  judgment.    I  fay 
in  general ;  for  it  happens,  now  and  then, 
when  the  whole  play  of  the  mental  faculties, 
as  it  were,  are  deftroyed  by  the  impreflion  of 
the  dreadful  objed,  and  no  polfibility  of  ef- 

K  2  cape 
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cape  appears,  that  volition  being  then  with- 
out a  ftimulus,  a  perfon  drops  down  on  the 
earth  as  if  fuddenly  bereft  of  all  his  animal 
powers.  But  when  reflection  takes  place, 
numberlefs  ideas  crowd  into  the  mind,  all  of 
which  arc  conncdled,  however,  with  the  defire 
of  felf-prefervatipn.  He  menaces,  or  careffes, 
he  flies,  or  ftands  fl:ill,  he  attacks,  or  ufes 
ftratagem,  according  to  the  quick  judgments 
he  forms  of  his  fituation,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  and  of  his  means  of  defence  or 
cfcape.  Now,  it  is  probable,  that  no  two  men 
would  form  exadlly  the  fame  judgment  in  flmi- 
iar  fituations  ;  for  the  notions  which  have  been 
inftilled  into  our  minds  by  education,  by  fex 
alfo,  and  by  temperament ;  by  our  habits, 
and  nervous  idiofyncrafy,  will  always  modify 
them. 

It  would  form  a  mofl:  intercfliing  part  of  the 
hifl:ory  of  human  adlions,  if  a  very  compre- 
henfive  view  were  taken  of  thofe  fubjeds,  and,, 
if  they  were  philofophically  examined  as  fo  1 
many  caufes  which  modify  the  voluntary  ads ; 
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of  the  pafTions  ;  for  in  this  cafe  fome  general 
principles  might  be  detected,  which  would 
enable  us  to  foretel,  with  certainty,  how  any 
man  would  ad:  when  under  the  influence  of 
any  pafTion,  and  when  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  and  fituation  as  Ihould  be  known.  In 
this  work  inquiry  is  inadmiflible,  fince  the 
moral  effedls  of  the  paflions  throw  no  light  on 
the  difeafes  of  the  mind. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable,  among  the 
multitude  of  general  efFedls,  which  the  pallions 
produce  on  the  corporeal  part  of  our  fyftem, 
is  a  change  of  temperature.  All  thofe  which 
arife  from  ftrong  defire,  increafe  the  heat  of  the 
body;  and  thofe  which  are  the  offspring  of  aver- 
fion,  occafion  fudden  chills,  and  often  a  fen- 
fation  of  intenfe  cold.  Thefe  effeds  evince 
great  changes  in  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  ;  for 
whenever  heat  is  evolved  in  greater  or  lelfer 
quantity  than  ufual,  it  is  generally  found  to 
correfpond  with  an  increafed  or  diminilhed 
circulation. 
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That  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  docs  fuftain 
great  and  fudden  changes  from  the  influence 
of  the  pafTions,  is  a  fad:  which  common  ob- 
fcrvation  is  fufficient  to  prove.  In  all  thofe 
which  are  the  offspring  of  defirc,  it  is  accele- 
rated ;  and  in  all  thofe  which  fpring  from 
averfion  it  is  flower.  In  fudden  joy,  in  eager 
hope,  in  the  expectations  of  love,  in  the  en- 
dearments of  friendftiip,  the  pulfe  beats  quick, 
the  face  glows,  and  the  eyes  glifl:en  :  in  grief 
and  forrow,  extreme  anger,  hatred,  jealoufy, 
and  envy,  the  blood  fl:agnates  about  the  heart, 
a  chilling  cold  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body,  the  blood  forfakes  the 
cheeks,  and  a  tremor  enfues. 

It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  aflign  even  a  plau- 
lible  reafon  for  the  production  of  thefe  phe- 
nomena. It  has  been  proved  (fee  chapter  on 
the  Mind)  that  a  difference  in  the  phyfical 
properties  of  bodies  always  implies  a  difference 
in  the  mixture  of  the  elementary  parts  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  If  a  body  gradually 
exhibits  a  feries  of  phenomena  which  are  not 
natural  to  it,  it  is  a  prefumptive  proof  either 

that 
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that  the  mechanical  attradlion,  or  the  chemical 
compofition  of  the  body,  is  undergoing  fome 
phyfical  change.  It  has  been  proved  that  all 
phyfical  and  chemical  ftimuli  derange  the  or- 
ganization of  parts  to  which  they  are  applied, 
(fee  chapter  on  Irritability,)  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  motion  of  irritable  bodies  which 
arife  from  the  action  of  phyfical  ftimuli,  is 
nothing  elfe  than  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
elementary  particles.  Now,  if  the  heat  of  the 
body  depends  for  its  fteadinefs  of  temperature 
on  a  certain  permanency  in  the  proportion  and 
number  of  the  elements,  of  which  the  blood  is 
compofed,  as  well  as  on  the  compofition  of 
the  air  which  we  breathe,  as  every  experiment 
which  has  yet  been  made  on  the  fubjeQ  tends 
to  prove,  it  follows,  that  whenever  fuch 
phyfical  caufes  are  applied,  as  change  either 
in  a  direO;  or  indireft  manner,  the  compo-' 
fition  of  the  blood,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  will  undergo  correfponding  changes. 
The  aftion  which  the  ideas  produce  on  the 
nervous  principle  is  a  phyfical  efFeQ: ;  the  fen-, 
forial  imprefllons  which  are  excited  by  them 
are  to  be  confidered  as  much  a  mechanical  de- 
rangement 
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rangement  of  the  fine  particles  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  as  if  the  imprefTions  had  arifen 
from  a  folid  body  applied  to  fome  of  the  nerves 
of  our  fkin  ;  but  as  all  nervous  imprefTions  2.6I 
on  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  other  irritable 
parts  of  our  frame,  as  fo  many  ftimuli,  and 
as  it  has  been  proved  that  all  ftimuli  irritate, 
either  by  a6lually  deranging  for  a  time  the  or- 
ganization cT  the  irritable  part  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  as  every  change  in  the  ac- 
tion of  blood-veflels,  confidered  as  irritable 
parts,  produces  a  correfponding  change  in  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids,  we  therefore  fee  the  con- 
catenated feries  of  caufes  and  effefts  which 
are  interpofed  between  the  aftion  of  ideas,  and 
the  flufhes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  many  of 
them  occafion.    The  particular  ideas  which 
give  birth  to  fuch  phenomena  have  been  de- 
fined in  the  differtation  on  corporeal  and  On 
mental  pleafure  and  pain. 

Although  all  the  nerves  of  the  human  body 
are  fimilar  in  ftruflure,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
coarfer  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compo- 
fed, yet,  as  we  find  from  experience  that  they 

do 
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do  not  all  convey  fimilar  imprefTions  ;  this 
gives  rife  to  the  fufpicion  that  the  fine  matter 
which  is  fecreted  in  them,  and  which  furrounds 
the  medullary  particles  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  lentient  principle,  is  a  little 
different  in  each  nerve.  Now  this  fuppofition 
explains,  in  a  certain  degree,  why  fome  fenfo- 
rial  imprelTions,  no  matter  whether  the  conti- 
nuation of  external  nervous  ones,  or  thofc 
which  immediately  arife  from  a  chain  of  affo- 
ciated  ideas,  a6l  on  one  clafs  of  nerves  rather 
than  another ;  and  this  accordingly  explains 
why  every  paffion  affefls  one  part  of  our 
corporeal  frame  more  than  another;    for  as 
fome  ideas  are  to  be  conceived  as  being  ftimuli 
which  are  better  adapted  to  adl  on  one  fet  of 
nerves  rather  than  another,  their  ultimate  cor- 
poreal effedls  muft  necelTarily  be  determined 
more  to  thofe  irritable  organs  of  our  body 
which  are  fupplied  by  fuch  nerves  rather  than 
to  others.    Fear  is  apt  to  occafion  a  diarrhoea 
and  incontinence  of  urine  ;  anger  affefts  the 
functions  of  the  liver ;  grief  diforders  the  fto- 
mach,  and  affe6ts  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  fud- 
den  terror^  when  without  hope,  produces  an 

almoft 
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almofl  complete  palfy  ;  and  hope  itfelf,  when 
the  attainment  of  the  object  is  near,  afFeds 
the  organs  of  refpiration,  and  caufes  a  quick 
and  powerful  diftributionof  blood  throughout 
the  whole  body. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  all  defircs  and 
averfions,  and  confequently  all  our  paffion.>, 
are  attended  with  pleafurable  or  painful  feel- 
ings at  the  prsecordia.  It  remains  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  many  of  thefe  have  a  very  remark- 
able reflex  adtion  on  the  mind. 

They  are  to  be  confidered  independently  of 
their  origin>  as  fo  many  cafes  of  corporeal 
pieafure  or  pain,  the  impreflions  of  which  are 
tranfmitted  to  the  brain. 

The  corporeal  pieafure  or  pain  which  accom- 
panies our  paffions,  ahvays  tend  to  difengage 
attention  fromobje6ls  of  abftrad  thought,  and 
they  confequently  tend  to  deftroy  the  reftraint 
which  the  mind  muft  be  kept  in  while  exer- 
ciling  the  operation  of  judgment.  Hence  the 
will  yields  to  other  defires  and  averfions  which 
arife  from  the  corporeal  fenfations,  and  is 

often 
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often  thrown  into  the  mod  violent  and  ungo- 
vernable excitement.  The  voluntary  a6Vions 
of  a  perfon,  therefore,  who  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  flrong  paffion,  is,  in  this  refpeft, 
like  thofe  of  a  maniac. 

When  the  fenforial  imprefTions,  which  arife 
from  the  primary  defire,  or  averfion,  that 
give  birth  to  the  pafTion,  and  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  corporeal  pleafure  or  pain  felt  at  the 
praecordia  are  violent,  they  adl  on  the  brain 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  phyfical  ftimuli 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Delirium ;  and 
they  confequently  induce  this  ftate  of  mind, 
and  become  common  exciting  caufes  of  infa- 
nity.  If  there  be  a  ftrong  hereditary  predif- 
polition,  the  delirium  often  continues  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time  ;  if  there  be  no 
predifpolition,  it  generally  fublides  very  foon ; 
but  if  the  exciting  paflion  be  often  renewed,  a 
predifpofition  feems  now  and  then  to  be  acci- 
dentally formed,  and  thus,  in  thofe  who  have 
no  original  or  hereditary  taint,  downright  in- 
fanity  may  arife  from  violent  paflions  ;  a  fadl 
which  now  remains  to  be  proved  by  particu- 
lar inftances, 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON   JOY,   ITS   MODIFICATIONS,  AND  EFFECTS; 
BEING  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  MENTAL  PLEASURE. 

Mental  pleafures  differ  in  intenjify^  and  in  their 
cau/e;.  Expreffons  by  which  we  dijlinguijlo  the 
various  degrees  of  mental  pie  of  are »  Expreffwns 
ly  which  we  denote  a  variety  in  their  caufes. 
The Jour ces  from  which  the  ideas  that  give  birth 
to  the  various  kinds  of  joy^  enumerated ^  and  exa- 
mined. Upon  what  principle  works  of  fcience, 
and  abjira5i  truth  give  pleafure,  Divijion  of 
the  pleafurable  paffions  into  two  claffes  :  their 
charaf/er.  ^he  phenomena  of  laughing  and 
leaping  for  joy  accounted  for,  The  various 
caufes  of  laughter  claffed,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  produce  their  effedls  ex- 
plained.  The  phyfical  effects  of  joyful  ideas. 
How  it  a51s  on  the  fyflem  at  large,  The  nature 
of  the  various  fubordinate  changes  which  it  pro- 
duces defcribed^  and  accounted  f^r.    The  eff'eBs 
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X)f  joy  on  the  mind.  Its  effe^s  on  attention, 
metnoryt  imagination^  and  judgment.  In  what 
way  various  pleafurahle  ideas  beget  infanity. 
Of  the  effe^s  of  vanity  and  pride.  The  rorpo- 
real  effe^s  of  jlrong  and  fudden  joy.  Upon 
what  principle  it  produces  epilepfy^  fainting, 
and  death  itfelf. 

The  various  mental  pleafures  which  man 
experiences,  differ  more  from  each  other, 
in  their  caufes,  and  their  intenfity,  than  in 
their  general  influence  on  the  mind  or  body. 
We  employ  a  few  terms  to  demote  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  mental  enjoyment  which  we 
experience,  and  we  alfo  diftinguifti,  by  means 
of  different  appellations,  the  different  kinds 
of  joy  that  arife  from  different  objefts  or 
caufes ;  and  hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  pleafurable  paflions. 
The  words  inward  fatisfa^ion,  delight,  joy,  ec- 
Jlafy  of  pleafure,  and  fupreme  hlifs,  are  the  chief 
expreffions  which  we  employ  to  denote  the 
different  degrees  of  mental  pleafure.  The 
firft  fignifies  a  much  lefs  degree  of  pleafure 

.  than 
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than  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  not  fo  much 
as  the  third ;  and  the  third  not  fo  much  as  the 
fourth.  A  perfon  is  faid  to  be  tranfported 
with  joy,  but  not  with  fatisfadtion.  Extreme 
delight  produces  emotions  fuperior  to  either. 

An  ecftacy  of  pleafure  fignifies  a  fudden  and 
powerful  emotion,  in  which  both  mind  and 
body  feem  to  partake  of  the  higheft  degree  of 
enjoyment.  If  any  higher  degree  of  pleafure 
than  this  can  be  imagined,  it  may  well  deferve 
the  name  of  fupreme  blijs. 

The  objeds  which  excite  joyful  emotions 
are  various  ;  and  according  to  the  variety  of 
the  objc(5ls,  they  produce  diftindl  defires,  and 
confequently  diftindl  phenomena  in  the  moral 
world.  On  this  account  moralifts  have  con- 
lidered  fuch  modifications  of  joy  as  diftin(5l 
palTions  ;  but  in  this  work  there  is  no  necelTity 
for  fpeaking  of  the  moral  qualities  of  thefe  af- 
fections ;  and  as  the  influence  which  the  great- 
eft  number  of  them  have  on  the  mind  and  body 
is  very  limilar,  confidered  in  a  medical  fenfe, 
I  fhall  treat  of  them  in  the  aggregate. 

There 
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There  is  one,  indeed,  which,  independently 
of  its  general  effedls,  by  which  it  is  allied  to 
the  clafs  of  mental  joys,  has  alfo  elfedls  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf.  Thefe  entitle  it  to  a  particular 
Gonfideration.  The  paflion  alluded  to  is  one 
to  which  we  all  willingly  fubmit,  and  are  fond 
of  cherifhing  ;  I  mean  love. 

Joy,  in  its  ftridt  fenfe,  is  a  term  applied  to 
denote  a  pleafurable  feeling,  or  fatisfadlion, 
arifing  from  fome  prefent  event. 

When  joy  arifes  in  confequence  of  paft 
events  or  adlions,  it  is  called  covAent^  or  felf- 
Jathfadlion*  When  it  arifes  from  the  profpedt 
of  fome  future  good,  it  is  called  hope.  The 
pleafure  or  joy  we  take  in  the  welfare  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  perfon  to  whom  we  lie  under  obli- 
gations, and  the  confequent  delire  of  promo- 
ting his  welfare  and  happinefs,  is  called  ^r^//- 
tude.  The  pleafurable  or  joyful  feelings  which 
arife  in  our  breafts  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
I  our  being  willing  to  aflift  the  unfortunate,  is 
called  companion.    The  fympathetic  pain  which 

arifes 
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arifes  from  the  diflrefs  and  fufferlngs  of  the 
objects  of  our  compaffion,  might  probably  juf- 
tify  a  pcrfon  clafTing  compaffion  with  mental 
pain,  or  uneafinefs,  or  at  leafl:  confidering  it  as 
a  mixt  paffion.  The  pleafure  we  feel  from 
the  idea  we  entertain  of  a  perfon's  fuperior, 
qualities,  is  called  adfniratwj,  and  regard; 
that  which  we  experience  on  account  of 
his  amiable  qualities,  ejieejn.  The  mixture 
of  the  fentiments  of  efteem,  regard,  and  ad- 
miration, form  the  bafis  of  friendfliip,  and 
what  is  called  platonic  love. 

As  the  definitions  which  have  been  given  of 
fome  of  thefe  terms,  may  not  appear  fatisfac- 
tory  to  many  on  account  of  their  concifenefs, 
it  may  be  proper  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on 
them. 

Content,  and  felf-fatisfadtion,  are  fpecie^  of 
joy,  both  of  which  arife  from  paft  events  ; 
and  thefe  events  are  almoft  always  the  removal 
of  mental  or  corporeal  pain.  Content  may 
be  faid  to  reign  in  the  human  breaft  when  the 

pain 
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pain  which  has  attended  fome  ungratified  de- 
fire,  or  defires,  is  removed.  It  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  caufe  of  the  removal  :  but  Jelf-^ 
Jatisfaciion  denotes  its  having  been  procured 
by  ourfelves.  When  painful  doubts  which 
hung  over  us  for  fome  time,  and  which  con- 
cerned our  fortune,  or  our  perfonal  fate,  arc 
once  removed,  we  experience  the  agreeable 
feelings  of  content.  When  a  man  of  a  gene- 
rous turn  of  mind  has  done  another  an  injury, 
he  is  not  content  until  he  has  made  due  repa- 
ration for  it ;  after  he  has  done  that,  a  fecret 
pleafure  pervades  his  whole  frame,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  felf-fatisfadtion. 

That  hope  confifts  in  an  expe(5led  pleafure, 
arifing  from  the   profpect  of  fome  future 
good,  fcarcely  ftands  in  need  of  illuftration* 
The  criminal  who  is  almoft  driven  to  defpair 
by  the  difcovery  of  his  crimes,  and  the  vcr- 
ditT:  of  a  jury,    feels  a  lively,   although  a 
limited  pleafure,  if  through  the  wifdom  or 
i  lenity  of  the  judge  he  is  recommended  to 
I  mercy  ;   he  hopes  the  recommendation  will 
be  attended  to ;  and  although  he  fufFcrs  a  fe- 
VoL.  II.  L  cret 
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cret  dread  from  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate, 
it  is  not  without  a  mixture  of  pleafure,  fince 
there  is  a  chance  that  he  may  be  faved  from 
the  moll  fearful  event  to  which  human  nature 
is  expofed.  If  he  is  refpited,  the  profpedt 
brightens,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pleafure 
fills  his  bofom. 

It  is  faid  by  thofe  who  have  drawn  hafty 
conclufions   from  a  few  fads   ill  obfcrved, 
that  gratitude  fprings  from  felfifhnefs.  What 
is  that  kind  of  felfifhnefs  which  makes  a  man 
who  has  been  fliipwrccked,  preferve,  with  a 
kind  of  facred  care,    the  raft  on  which  he 
faved  his  life  ?    As  felf-prefervation  is  the 
nioft  powerful  inftinct  which  animates  his 
frame,  and  as  every  thing  which  contributes 
to  it,  gives  him  pleafure,  the  light  of  the 
piece  of  wood  recals  to  his  mind  both  the 
danger  he  was  in,  and  the  means  of  his  efcape. 
It  occafions  pleafure  upon  the  principle  of  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas:  as  an  objedl  of  pleafure: 
he  preferves  it,  andfo  far  it  is  connedted  withi 
felf ;  but  there  is  furely  a  great  difference  be-- 
tvveea  this  feeling  and  felfifhnefs,  as  commonly 

and! 
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and  properly  underftood,  which,  were  it  the 
fole  fource  of  his  anions,  would  reduce  him 
below  the  level  of  a  bead.  The  pleafure  a 
perfon  receives  on  feeing  his  benefador,  does 
not  arife  from  the  expcdation  of  future  fer- 
vices  he  may  render  him,  but  the  good  he  has 
already  received  from  him.  It  may  not  be  in  his 
power  to  afTifl:  him  any  further  ;  ftill  he  loves 
him  ;  he  rejoices  when  he  hears  of  his  fuccefs 
or  happincfs  ;  he  is  grieved  at  the  misfortunes 
which  happen  to  him  ;  he  hates  his  enemies ; 
he  loves  his  friends.  A  fenfe  of  duty  ought, 
indeed,  to  teach  him  not  to  hate  any  man's 
enemies,  or  love  any  man's  friends,  except 
they  really  merit  fuch  fentiments  ;  gratitude, 
therefore,  is  not  the  offspring  of  refledior, 
or  reafon ;  but  felfifhnefs  adts  conftantly  on 
the  fame  plan,  and  demands  much  refledion 
and  thought :  it  would  prompt  a  man  to 
be  ungrateful  rather  than  grateful,  becaufe  he 
could  oftener  promote  his  intereft  by  paying 
a  cautious  court  to  the  enemies  of  his  bene- 
fador  or  friend,  than  by  cherifhing  a  diflike 
againft  them. 


Thas 
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That  companion,  admiration,  regard,  and 
^(leem,  are  plcafures  which  arife  from  the 
fources  to  which  they  have  been  referred,  re- 
quires no  explanation,  but  the  affertion  will  be 
illuftrated  by  the  inveftigation  of  other  caufes 
of  mental  plcafure. 

In  generalizing  the  principles  on  which  all 
ideas,  which  create  the  feelings  of  mental 
pleafure,  a6t,  it  may  be  recolle(5lcd,  that  they 
were  faid  to  be  two  in  number,  ifl:.  Such 
ideas  as  reprefented  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes ; 
or,  2dly.  Such  ideas  and  thoughts  as  contribu- 
ted to,  or  were  fuppofed  to  contribute  to,  our 
welfare  and  happinefs.  Now  thefe  ideas  may 
fpring  from  various  fources  ;  they  may  be 
yielded  by  external  objects;  they  may  be  re- 
called J  they  may  be  created  by  an  effort  of 
imagination,  or  by  judgment ;  and  hence  we 
find  many  authors,  efpecially  poets,  defcribing 
the  pleafures  of  memory,  imagination,  and 
judgment.  Memory  is  a  fource  of  joy  when 
it  recals  the  varied  fcenery  of  our  early  years ; 
fuch  as  the  focieties  and  places  in  which  our  ^ 
happieft  moments  were  fpent ;  the  fports  in 

which 
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which  we  excelled  j  and  many  innocent  fliults 
and  follies  which  we  committed.  We  recollcdt 
with  pleafure,  circumftances  which  formerly 
excited  in  our  breaft  emotions  of  friendfhip^ 
love,  efteem,  benevolence,  and  all  the  kind 
and  fmiling  pafTions. 

Moft  of  the  plcafures  we  derive  from  peru- 
fing  works  of  tafte,  learning,  and  fancy,  will 
alfo  be  found  to  refolve  themfclves  into  one 
or  other  of  the  two  fources  mentioned.  Ho- 
mer's defcription  of  the  girdle  of  Venus,  and 
of  the  Elyfian  fields  ;  Milton's  defcription 
of  Eve ;  Spenser's  defcription  of  the  rcfi- 
dence  of  Acrafy,  where  pleafure  dwells  in 
"  fenfual  delights,"  are  all  gay  pidures,  in 
which  the  chief  objeds  that  gratify  the  fenfcs 
are  brought  into  the  mind,  and  the  fenforial 
imprefiions  of  which  pervade  our  frame  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  imprefiions  of  the  objeds 
themfelves,  had  they  been  real,  would  have 
done  ;  the  only  difference  being  in  degree. 

There  is  a  kind  of  mental  pleafure  which, 
if  only  nightly  examined,  might  be  fuppofed 

to 
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to  depend  on  a  diftinft  kind  of  principle  from 
that  which  gives  birth  to  joy ;  I  mean  that 
which  men  of  fcience  derive  from  the  perufal 
of  works  of  pure  reafon,  or  of  works  of  fcience 
when  they  are  well  executed.  An  algebraifl", 
a  mathematician,  a  natural  philofopher,  all 
feel  a  fecret  pleafure  in  the  perufal  of  works 
which  either  throw  new  light  on  the  fubjedt 
of  their  ftudy,  or  which  give  a  pcrfpicuous, 
full,  and  true  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
it.  Can  fuch  pleafures  be  faid  to  belong 
either  to  the  gratifications  of  fenfe,  or  of  paf- 
fion  ? 

The  moft  abflrad  of  all  fubjcdls,  the  un- 
adorned offspring  of  cool  reafon,  if  well 
treated,  will  afford  pleafure  to  a  perfon  who 
is  fufhciently  acquainted  with  the  fcience  to 
which  it  belongs.  Of  what  kind  is  this  plea- 
fure ?  I  anfwer  in  few  words,  it  is  of  a  mixed 
kind.:  agreeable,  pure,  and  lalling.  It  con- 
fifts,  on  the  one  hand,  of  fentiments  which 
arife  from  the  fenfe  of  a  fuperior  degree  of 
perfedion  of  mind  in  another,  to  what  we  are 
accuftomed  to  find  in  mankind  ;   a  fpecies  of 
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joy  to  which  \vc  give  the  names  of  regard, 
•  admiration,  and  cfteem.  And,  independently 
of  thefe  moral  affcdions,  it  yields  us  real 
pleafure,  inafmuch  as  it  tends  to  fatisfy  one 
or  more  of  the  artificial  wants  which  have 
arifen  from  our  education,  or  purfuits  in  life; 
and  for  fimilar  analogical  reafons,  the  uneafi- 
nefs  we  feel  on  reading  an  ill-written  work, 
or  in  pcrufing  fome  modern  produdtions,  in 
which  ignorance  and  prefumption  are  more 
evident  than  tafte  or  learning,  may  all  be  re- 
ferred to  the  clafs  of  mental  pains. 

Such  are  the  terms  by  which  we  exprefs  the 
more  remarkable  varieties  of  the  fources  of 
mental  pleafure ;  but  furely  it  need  not  be  re- 
marked, that  our  pleafurable  as  well  as  pain- 
ful feelings,  are  too  numerous,  and  too  vari- 
oufly  modified,  to  be  dcfcribed  by  words.. 
They  are,  at  times,  the  refult  of  the  peculiar 
or  conftitutional  fufceptibility  of  feeling  of  our 
nerves  ;  a  fufceptibility  conflantly  changing 
by  age,  by  education,  by  diet,  climate,  cxer- 
cife,  health,  or  difcafe  ;  at  other  times  they 
are  the  refult  of  certain  accidental  fituations  in 

fpcicty. 
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fociety,  occafioned  by  various  relatioiifhips, 
connedions,  and  unexpeded  occurrences  of 
Jife. 

All  the  pleafurable  paflions  may  be  ufefully 
divided  by  the  phyliologift  into  two  clafTes, 
viz.  the  tranquil,  or  ferene  ones  ;  and  the 
lively  or  exhilarating  ones ;  admiration,  ef- 
teem,  regard,  friendfhip,  content,  and  com- 
pafTion,  are  calm  and  ferene ;  lively  hope, 
mirth,  gaiety,  and  the  many  namelefs  mental 
pleafures,  the  quicknefs  and  violence  of  vi'hofe 
impulfe  make  us  laugh,  leap,  and  fmg,  are 
lively  and  exhilarating. 

The  phenomena  of  laughing,  and  leaping 
for  joy,  only  accompany  that  kind  which  we 
call  mirth,  and  which,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  may 
faid  to  be  the  loweft  kind  of  joy. 

No  great  or  lafling  pleafure  ever  creates 
laughter ;  a  fine  picture,  or  ftatue,  the  agree* 
able  fcenery  of  nature,  the  grandeur  of  the 
Alps,  and  Appenines ;  the  pleafures  of  efteem, 
regard,  friendlhip,  and  content,  never  caufe 
us  to  laugh ;  a  placid  fmile,  indeed,  is  often 

produced 
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produced  by  thefe  objedls,  but  this  is  totally 
diftindt  from  the  convulfion  of  laughter. 

This  phenomenon  almofl  always  takes  its 
origin  from  flight,  tranlitory,  and  fuddcn 
occalions. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  ideas  which  ex- 
cite it,  almofl:  always  owe  their  effeft,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  fuddenncfs  and  violence  of 
their  phyfical  impulfe  on  the  brain,  by  which 
the  internal  nervous  imprefTions  are  fent  with 
force  to  the  diaphragm,  and  other  organs  of 
refpiration  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  fomc- 
thing  peculiar  in  the  imprefTions  themfelves, 
corrcfponding  with  the  mental  perceptions 
which  excite  them.  All  moral  caufes  which 
make  us  laugh,  occafion  a  fudden  tranfition 
from  one  fcries  of  ideas,  to  others  which  are  not 
only  dilTimilar,  but  contradictory  to  the  for- 
mer. This  kind  of  contradiction  is  either,  ift. 
A  contradiftion  between  words  and  their  more 
obvious  meanings,  or,  2dly.  A  contradidioii 
between  the  fentiment  which  the  words  con- 
vey, and  certain  peculiar  modes  of  thinking. 

3dly.  It 
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3dly.  It  confifts  in  adlions  which  are  contra- 
didlory,  inafmuch  as  they  are  apt  to  occalion 
two  very  oppofite  emotions  at  one  and  the 
fame  moment  of  time.    Inftances  of  the  firft 
kind  arc  frequently  met  with  in  puns,  efpeci- 
ally  bad  ones,   or  jeux  de  motSy  lively  repar- 
tees, anecdotes,  and  the  hiftory  of  certain 
equivocal  toafts,  that  go  round  with  the  glafs. 
Of  the  fecond  kind  are  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote,  the  relations  of  a  Baron  Munchaufen; 
certain  fatyrical  caricatures,  and  all  extrava- 
gant but  harmlefs  exaggerations  of  truth.  To 
the  third  clafs  belong  a  vail  variety  of  objecls, 
fuch  as  the  tricks  and  geflures  of  ftage-fools, 
and  clowns,  in  pantomimic  entertainments, 
whofe  faces  and  geftures  difplay  the  moft  fud- 
den  tranfitions   from  ferioufnefs  to  a  broad 
grin;  from  crying  to  laughter,  from  awkward- 
obfequioufncfs  and  ceremony,  to  exceffes  of 
familiarity,  and  difrefpecl ;    from  terror  and 
apprehenfion,  to  foolifli  intimacy  and  fecu- 
rity.    There  are  a  number  of  other  caufes  of 
laughter  which  are  apparently  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature,  and,  doubtlefs,  of  a  fingular  kind, 
fince,  when  they  are  confidercd  abflradcdiy, 

they 
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they  ought  to  produce  a  very  different  moral 
cffedl ;  but  the  fuddcnefs  with  w  hich  the 
contradidlory  parts  of  thefe  caufcs  flrike  us, 
produce  a  degree  of  irritation  which  is  not 
to  be  withftood.  The  misfortunes  of  others, 
even  thofe  which  are  often  attended  with 
fcrioLis  confcquences,  are  what  are  alluded 
to.  We  are  all  inclined  to  laugh  when  a  per- 
fon  from  inattention  knocks  his  head  againft 
a  poll,  or  wall,  or  rumbles  down  awkwardly; 
what  furprizes  us  much  more  is,  that  many  (I 
am  almoft  tempted  to  fay  moll:  people)  now 
and  then  have  been  inclined  to  laugh  when  a 
perfon  has  firft  begun  to  relate  fome  misfortune 
which  happened,  either  to  himfelf  or  to  an- 
other. Nay,  a  more  unaccountable  circum- 
ftance  of  this  kind  is,  that  many  people,  when 
they  have  to  tell  us  of  the  death  of  another  per- 
fon, feel  themfelves  often  inclined  to  laugh  at 
the  moment  when  they  firft  begin  to  fpeak  of 
it.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  difcoverthe  true 
explanation  of  this  circumflance,  for  it  cannot 
be  conceived  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  fcnfi- 
bility,  fmce  it  often  happens  to  thofe  poflef- 
fed  of  the  moll:  humane  and  feeling  hearts.  It 

appears 
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appears  t6  me  to  be  more  owing  to  the  con- 
tradiction which  exifts  between  the  ideas  pre- 
fent  in  the  narrator's  mind,  and  thofe  which 
the  face  of  the  perfon,  to  whom  he  is  about 
to  relate  the  circumflance,  awaken  in  him  ;  or 
it  may  arife  from  the  narrator's  mind  having 
been  occupied  the  moment  before  with,  other 
thoughts  of  a  very  oppofitc  nature  ;  for  it  never 
happens  to  any  one  who  has  been  thinking 
ferioufly  on  the  event  for  fome  time  before, 
and  who  is  prepared  to  relate  it.  The  reafon 
why  mofb  people  are  inclined  to  laugh  when  a, 
perfon  firft  begins  to  give  fome  melancholy 
account  of  himfelf,  generally  arifes  from  the 
ferious  countenance,  and  grimace  which  he  af- 
fumes  on  the  occafion,  and  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  are  in  complete  contradiction  with  our 
own  feelings  at  the  time ;  but  as  all  ferious 
impreflions,  when  they  are  tranfmitted  to  muf- 
cular  parts,  are  to  be  confidered  as  phyfical 
ftimuli  to  them  ;  and  as  a  quick  repetition  of 
ftimuli  produces  a  quick  repetition  of  adlion, 
and  unequal  ftimuli  produce  unequal  adlion, 
hence  the  laughter  muft  be  excited,  and  necef^ 
farily  confifts  in  fliort,  violent,  and  rapid  con- 

tradions 
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tradlions  of  the  diaphragm,  interrupting  the 
natural  expiration,  and  preventing,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  the  taking  in  a  frelh  quantity  of 
air,  or  of  breath,  to  ufe  the  common  exprelT^on. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
laughter  is,  for  the  moft  part,  an  afFediion  of 
the  body,  arifing  from  certain  thoughts  which 
occur  without  the  intervention  of  the  will; 
that  is,  the  thoughts  which  produce  laughter 
do  not  necellarily  excite  volition  ;  a  perfon, 
indeed,  may  laugh  voluntarily,  inafmuch  as  he 
can  voluntarily  diredt  the  impulfes  of  this 
principle  to  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
mufclcs :  but  as  to  leaping,  dancing,  and 
finging  for  joy,  thefe,  always,  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  voluntary  adls,  although,  indeed, 
we  are  not  always  confcious  that  they  are  fo ; 

for  the  fuddennefs  and  force  of  the  impreflions 
which  excite  them  is  fo  great,  that  no  deli- 
beration takes  place. 

The  phyfical  efFedt  (fenforial  impreflions), 
which  all  joyful  ideas  produce  on  the  brain, 
fcems,  then,  to  be  that  of  a  dired  ftimulus,  not 
only  to  the  whole  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  but 
o  alfo 
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alfo  to  the  fanguiferous  one.  Great  joy  often 
caufcs  the  heart  to  beat  with  fuch  force  and 
velocity,  that  a  violent  palpitation  enfues, 
which  may  be  eafily  felt  by  applying  the  hand 
to  the  brcaft  of  the  perfon  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  gay  emotion. 

Although  fuch  effedls  are  not  obferved  in 
weaker  kinds  of  joy,  yet  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  generally  increafed  by  it,  from  what- 
ever caufe  it  proceeds,  as  may  be  difcovered 
from  the  increafe  of  quickncfs  in  the  pulfe, 
and  from  the  increafed  luftre  of  the  eyes. 

The  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  various  fe- 
cretions  and  excretions,  are  known  to  corref- 
pond,  in  general,  with  the  adlion  of  the  ar-- 
terial  fyftem,  and  hence  we  can  eafily  conceive 
the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Robinson  *  aflerts, 
"when  he  tells  us  that,  from  experiments  made 
by  him,  both  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  per- 
fpiration,  are  confiderably  increafed  by  joyful 
emotions. 


*  Robinson  on  Food. 
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The  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  beinsr 
increafed,  more  blood  than  ufual  is  fent  into 
the  mufcles,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
parts  of  our  frame ;  and  hence  the  feeling  of 
increafed  vigour  and  adtivity  which  is  experi- 
enced by  people  who  are  animated  by  joy.  A 
greater  quantity  of  blood  is  alfo  fent  to  the 
head,  the  face  glows,  the  eyes  fparkle,  the 
cryftal  tear  ftarts  forward  between  the  eye- 
lafhes,  and  a  flood  of  tears  often  follows. 
Whether  this  uncommon  flow  of  tears  be  ow- 
ing to  an  increafe  of  fecretion,  in  confequence 
of  a  peculiar  determination  of  blood  to  the 
lachrymal  gland,  or  whether  it  arifes  from  the 
mere  compreflion  of  the  mufclcs  of  the  eye 
on  that  body,  or  if  both  circumftances  con- 
fpire  to  its  produdion,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide. 

The  increafed  acflion  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
rial fyfl:em  necelTarily  afFeds  the  organs  of 
refpiration.  A  perfon  under  the  influence  of 
joy,  therefore,  breathes  fuller  and  quicker 
than  ufual,  and  the  breafl;  is  faid  to  heave  with 
pleafure. 

Although 
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Although  the  fenforial  impredions  of  joy 
fcem  to  be  principally  determined  to  the  heart 
and  fanguiferous  fyftem,  yet  its  influence  is 
extended  to  many  other  vifcera  of  our  frame. 
Moderate  and  contmued  joy,  mirth,  and 
gaiety,  all  increafe  the  healthy  a6lion  of  the 
flomach  and  inteftines,  and  feem  to  augment 
the  fecretion  of  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  the 
adivity  of  the  abforbent  veffels. 

In  facl,  whatever  increafcs  in  a  moderate 
degree  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
muft  necefTarily  produce  tonic  effedls  on  every 
vifcus,  and  on  the  whole  of  our  frame.  Every 
praditioner  in  phyfic  muft  have  repeatedly 
obferved  how  much  tranquillity  and  content  of 
inind,  affeflions  which  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
mental  pleafures,  or  joys,  contribute  to  good 
health.  This  is  more  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
thofe  who  labour  under  chronic  complaints  of 
^hc  ftomach,  liver,  and  inteftines,  occafioned, 
or  at  leaft  kept  up  by  various  caufes  of  mental 
inquietude  ;  for  as  the  ferene  and  milder  joys 
produce  only  a  moderate  increafe  of  nervous 
excitement,  and  arterial  adion,   they  may, 

like 
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like  all  ftimuli  of  moderate  ftrength,  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  not  only  without 
inconvenience,  but  with  great  advantage  in 
the  cure  of  chronic  complaints.  Like  whole- 
fome  food,  or  exercife,  in  moderate  quantity, 
they  gently  increafe  the  adtion  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  velTels,  promoting  abforption  of 
chyle,  fecretion  of  new  folids,  formation  of 
blood,  and  the  ejedlment  of  ufelefs  and  excre- 
mentitious  matters.  Hence,  alfo,  the  good 
efFecfls  which  mufic,  and  agreeable  company, 
travelling,  and  the  perufal  of  many  works 
of  genius,  have  in  various  kinds  of  melan- 
choly, hypochondriafis,  dyfpepfia,  apepfia, 
chlorofis,  hyfteria,  and  other  chronic  difeafes, 
in  which  languor  and  debility  of  body,  and 
dejcdion  of  mind  form  a  principal  part. 

Alexander  Trallianus,  lib.  xli.  p.  ly^ 
mentions  a  remarkable  cafe  of  melancholy 
entirely  cured  by  means  of  joy.  In  Pechlin, 
lib.  iii.  Obf.  27.  is  to  be  found  the  cafe  of 
a  perfon,  called  Pevreske,  who  was  cured  of 
aphonia  and  palfy  by  reading  fome  favourite 
agreeable  authors  j  and  one  Conrineus  relates 

Vol.  II.  M  the 
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the  cafe  of  a  man  being  cured  of  a  tertian 
fever  by  the  fame  means.  Lorry,  de  Melan- 
cholia, Tom.  I.  p.  37.  defcribes  the  cafe  of  a 
perfon  ciired  of  a  conftridlion  of  the  pylorus, 
and  inceffant  vomiting,  by  means  of  joy.  In 
Heldanus  Gbf.  Med.  Chirurg.  Cont.  i.  Obf. 
79.  Elmuller  Opera,  Tom.  II.  p.  11,  and 
95.  various  other  limilar  cafes  occur. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  fome  peo- 
..plc  are  much  more  difpofed  to  be  affedled  by 
fuch  paffions  than  others.  People  of  a  fan- 
guine  temperament,  and,  of  what  is  called  a 
cheerful  difpofition,  have  a  ftrong  feeling  for 
the  emotions  of  pleafure  and  joy,  and  as  power- 
ful an  antipathy  for  all  difagreeable  and  painful 
ones.  Their  averlion  for  the  laft  kind  of  paf- 
fions, and  ftrong  defire  for  the  firft,  although 
they  difpofe  them  to  become  pleafant  and  agree- 
able companions,  continually  expofe  them  to 
the  riik  of  committing  a  number  of  moral 
tranfgreflions ;  for  the  obfeVvance  of  our  moral 
duties  requires  reftraint,  and  a  fevere  watch 
over  ourfelves ;  painful  habits  to  be  gained, 

terriWc 
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terrible  conquefts  to  be  made,  by  one  of  a  fan- 
guine  temperament. 

In  regard  to  the  efFeds  which  joy  and  its 
varieties  have  on  the  mind  itfelf,  I  would  ob- 
fervc,  that  it  feems  to  difpofe  all  its  faculties 
for  eafy  and  ready  a6tion,  ftimulating  it,  as  ic 
were,  in  the  fame  way  as  it  does  the  brain. 
When  the  mind  is  under  the  influence  of  plea- 
fure  or  joy,  every  tafk  feems  eafy,  every  labour 
light.  But  let  us  take  a  feparate  view  of  each 
of  the  faculties  as  affedled  by  this  general  ftatc 
of  mind. 

Attention  is  employed  with  more  energy, 
and  feems  to  fharpeii  all  the  fenfes.  People 
under  the  imprefTion  of  gaiety,  and  thofe  of  a 
cheerful  difpoiition,  hear  and  fee  with  more 
than  ufual  quickncfs  ;  their  eyes  are  turn- 
ed with  celerity  towards  every  objed: ;  their 
ears  are  open  to  every  found,  their  adions  are 
quicker,  and  all  bodily  feeling  more  acute 
than  ufual.  But  attention,  although  exerted 
with  more  energy,  is  not  exercifed  with 
conftancy  under  the  emotions  of  mirth  and 

M  2  gaiety. 
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gaiety,  as  is  proved  by  its  efFe6ls  on  the 
memory,  the  faculty  of  the  mind  the  moft 
dependent  on  attention  ;  for  the  objeds  that 
arc  thus  examined,  although  they  make  a 
lively  imprefTion,  are,  yet,  not  long  recol- 
leded.  Bodies  arc  not  examined  a  fufhcient 
length  of  time  to  be  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them,  there- 
fore, foon  fades.  The  recoUedlion,  however, 
of  pafl  events,  goes  on  eafily  under  the  im- 
prelTions  of  joy,  efpecially  the  recolledlon  of 
fuch  things  as  are  naturally  affociated  with  the 
thoughts  which  are  prefent  to  the  fancy. 

Under  the  impreffions  of  joyful  emotions- 
judgment  is  quick,  but  on  that  very  account 
it  is  not  always  corredt.  In  a  man,  however,/ 
who  is  naturally  endawed  with  a  corredl  judg- 
ment, I  believe  that  its  decilions  are  not  only 
quicker,  but  alfo  more  accurate  when  he  is 
animated  by  joy,  tlpn  othervvife. 

The  imagination,  takir^  it  in  its  moft  eom- 
prehenfive  !  meaning,  is  the  faculty  of  the 
mind  the  moft  affcded  by  this  paflion,  and  its 

various^ 
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various  modifications ;  many  gay  fcenes, 
thoughts,  and  adlions,  are  again  reprefcnted  in 
the  mind  by  the  influence  of  this  playful  fa- 
culty; and  Tuition,  taking  its  materials  Irom  paft 
events,  prefent  circumftances,  future  purfuits, 
and  the  expeded  gratification  of  new  delires, 
cheats  the  underftanding  with  the  view  of  many 
good  and  very  defirable  profpeds,  which,  alas  ! 
are  fcldom  realized.  We  build  many  delight- 
ful caftlcs  in  the  air,  which  vanifh  the  moment 
they  are  conftruded.  Our  fortune  and  fame 
arc  reprefented  to  us  with  all  the  brilliant  or- 
naments of  fuccefs,  and  we  lay  the  fcheme  of 
undcrtakmgs  which  are  greatly  above  our 
ftrength  or  power ;  we  anticipate  the  pleafure 
they  are  calculated  to  yield  ;  the  illufion  va- 
nifhes,  and  we  are  dilappointed  ;  and  thus  the 
houfe  of  joy  becomes  the  habitation  of  mourn- 
ing and  pain. 

Of  all  pleafurable  paflions,  hope  is  the  one 
which  gives  the  greatefl  exercife  to  the  ima- 
gination, as  is  naturally  to  be  fuppofed,  its 
objed  being  that  of  future  expedlation.  Of 
ail  the  pleafurable  pafTions  it  is  the  one  which 

lays 
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lays  the  foundation  for  the  greateft  uneafinefs, 
and  mental  injury  ;  for  as  it  is  often  more  un- 
reafonable  than  reafonable,  we  are  expofed  to 
frequent  caufes  of  difappointment  and  grief. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  hopes 
attendant  on  vanity  and  pride,  efpecially  when 
they  have  been  fortuitoufly  raifed,  or  extra- 
vagantly flattered.  The  ftate  of  pride,  and  the 
ftate  of  vanity,  are  fpecies  of  pleafure,  or 
mental  gratification,  founded  on  an  erroneous 
judgment  of  a  perfon's  own  fuperiority  to  the 
reft  of  mankind,  or  to  a  great  number  of  men. 
This  is  a  fixed  and  conftant  idea  in  the  mind 
of  thofe  who  are  under  the  influence  of  fuch 
paflions,  and  in  the  poireffion  of  which  they 
feel  great  pleafure;  but  the  hopes  and  expedl- 
ations  which  are  built  on  fuch  unreafonable 
ideas  of  fuperiority,  neceflarily  expofe  a  per- 
fon  to  frequent  and  cruel  difappointments ;  and 
therefore  the  fudden  tranfitions  from  the  eager 
hope  of  almoft  certain  fuccefs,  to  bitter  dif- 
appointment, from  the  gratifications  of  fclf- 
love,  to  the  pain  of  humiliation,  give  fuch 
ftiocks  to  the  mental  fabric  of  men  as  feldom 
fail  to  reduce  it  to  a  ftate  of  total  ruin  ; 

therefore^ 
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therefore,  pride  and  vanity  are  frequent  caufes 
of  infanity,  efpecially  with  thofe  who  are 
not  endowed  with  much  fortitude,  and  refo- 
lution ;  more  efpecially  where  judgment  is 
-weak.  It  is  impofiible  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  kinds  of  pride  or  vanity,  which  give 
birth  to  infanity.  In  every  fociety,  however, 
in  which  riches  and  family  honour  are  confi- 
dercd  as  circumftances  that  raife  a  man  above 
the  level  of  his  fellow  creatures,  infanity  muft 
frequently  occur  ;  and  hence  the  reafon  why 
we  oftener  find  this  difeafe  ariling  among  men 
who  have  become  fuddenly  rich,  and  in  titled 
families,  efpecially  new  ones,  particularly 
where  a  judicious  education  has  not  been  in- 
ftituted,  than  among  any  other  defcription  of 
men.  Every  powerful  idea,  whether  plea- 
furable,  or  the  contrary,  when  too  frequently 
prefented  to  the  mind,  tends  to  deftroy  that 
fpecies  of  judgment  which  we  call  common 
fcnfe  ;  and  by  its  dirccft  operation  on  the  brain 
to  deflroy  the  healthy  fundions  of  that  organ  j 
and,  independently  of  the  mifchief  which  fuch 
powerful  defire  thus  produces,  another  fource 
of  mental  mifchief  arifcs  from  the  pain  which 

follows 
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follows  from  the  non-accomplifhment  of  un- 
reafonable  wifhes  to  which  they  gave  birth. 

The  pride  of  riches,  then,  and  of  family 
diftindion,  and  alfo  all  other  kinds  of  pride 
whatever,  without  exception,  fuch  as  that 
arifing  from  power,  from  office,  or  from  a  no-, 
tion  of  fuperior  piety,  may  give  birth  to  two 
very  oppofite  kinds  of  mfanity,  I  mean  mania, 
and  melancholy.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  vanity,  and  all  its  varieties :  for  when  the 
notions  which  produce  this  pafTion  are  con- 
llantly  prefent  to  the  mind,  a  great  train  of 
imaginary  happinefs  is  produced,  that  in- 
creafes  until  the  perfon  is,  as  it  were,  abfo- 
lutely  intoxicated.  As  often  as  thefe  thoughts 
occur,  the  blood  rufhes  with  impetuofity  to 
the  head  ;  the  fentient  principle  is  fecrcted 
in  preternatural  quantity,  and  the  excitement 
is  at  laft  fo  often  renewed,  and  increafes  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  occafion  an  impetuous  and 
permanent  delirium.  But  when  the  expeda- 
tions,  and  high  dcfires,  which  pride  and  vanity 
naturally  fuggeft,  are  blafled ;  when  thefe  paf- 
(ions  are  affailed  by  poverty,  negled,  con- 
tempt, 
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tempt,  and  hatred,  and  are  unequal  to  the 
conteft,  they  now  and  then  terminate  in  de- 
fpair,  or  in  fettled  melancholy.  The  progrefs 
to  thefe  unhappy  ftates  of  human  mifcry  will 
be  defcribed  in  the  chapter  on  Grief.  It  may- 
be remembered,  however,  at  prcfent,  that  the 
mania,  and  melancholy,  which  fpring  from 
pride  and  vanity,  do  not  dilfer  elTentially  from 
the  mania  and  melancholy  which  arife  from 
phyfical  caufes.  Many  authors  conlidcr  pride 
as  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  infanity  ;  but, 
alas !  it  is  only  one  of  the  frequent  caufes, 
many  proofs  of  which  have  been  already  ad- 
duced, and  many  others  follow. 

As  all  ideas,  produdlive  of  joy,  and  its  mo- 
difications, z6i  like  dired:  ftimuli  to  the  ner- 
vous and  irritable  fibre,  and  as  it  is  the  elfen- 
rial  property  of  all  ftrong  ftimuli  quickly  to 
cxhauft  the  principles  on  which  the  properties 
and  energies  of  the  living  folids  depend,  we 
fee  the  reafon  why  exceflive  joy  may  become 
very  prejudical  to  the  functions  of  the  body. 
It  leaves  a  languor  and  lalTitude  after  it,  like 

the  effeds  of  intoxication  from  ftrong  wine, 

or 
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or  fpirits;  and  in  many  cafes  it  has  been 
known  to  exhauft  the  two  principles  of  life 
fo  much  as  to  induce  fvvooning  and  fainting. 
The  debilitating  effed  of  extreme  joy  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Sanctorius,  and  by  him  afcribed 
to  a  portion  of  the  nervous  fluid  being  forced 
out  along  with  the  perfpirable  matter.  Dr. 
Parsons,  in  his  Phyhology,  afcribes  it  to  the 
great  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  by 
"which  the  heart  and  arteries  are  deprived  of 
their  ufual  ftimulus.  If  the  ideas  and  their 
impreflions,  which  originally  excited  the  paf- 
lion  of  joy,  continue  to  a6t  with  great  force, 
after  a  pcrfon  is  almoft  exhaufted  by  their  firft 
adtion,  dreadful  effeds  often  enfue.  I  have 
known  a  temporary  delirium  arife  from  this 
caufe.  Van  Swieten,  Tom.  III.  p.  414* 
mentions  his  having  feen  epilepfy  produced  in 
this  manner ;  and  the  fame  thing  is  mentioned 
by  his  teacher  Boerhaave,  de  Morhis  Nervo-' 
yum,  lib.  ix.  cap.  12. 

« 

As  all  flimuli  adt  more  powerfully  in  pro-, 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  principle  called 
nervous  energy,  and  the  principle  of  irritabi^ 

lity 
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Kty  redundant  in  the  fyftem,  and  as  forrow 
and  grief,  and  what  are  called  the  deprefling 
paflions,  allow  thefe  principles  to  be  accumu- 
lated, we  fee  one  reafon  why  fudden  tranfi- 
tions  from  extreme  grief  to  extreme  joy,  are 
at  all  times  dangerous,  and  often  mortal. 
The  cafe  of  the  Roman  matron,  mentioned  by 
LiVY,  lib.  xxii.  and  taken  notice  of  in  the 
chapter  preceding  the  lafl:,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
ftancc  of  this  kmd.  Various  other  caufes  are 
mentioned  by  different  authors.  "  In  the 
"  year  1544,  tne  Jcwilh  pirate,  SinamusTaf- 
FURus,  was  lying  in  a  port  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  Aricnoe,  and  was  preparing  for  war, 
being  then  engaged  in  one  with  the  Portuguefe, 
While  he  was  there,  he  received  the  unex- 
pected intelligence  that  his  fon,  who  in  the 
liege  of  Tunis  had  been  made  prifoner  by 
Barbarossa,  and  by  him  doomed  to  flavery, 
was  fuddenly  ranfomed,  and  coming  to  his 
aid  with  fcven  fhips,  well  armed:  the  joyful 
news  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  was  immedi- 
ately ftruck  as  if  with  an  apoplexy,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  fpot.  Innumerable  other  inftan- 
ces  of  a  fimilar  kind  are  to  be  met  with,  not 

only 
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only  in  modern  but  in  ancient  writers.  The 
greater  part  of  thefe  are  fo  well  known  to  men 
of  general  reading,  that  I  fhall  merely  add  a 
lift  of  the  authorities  from  which  they  are 
taken.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ix,  cap. 
12.  relates  the  cafe  of  two  women  matrons 
who  died  of  joy  on  feeing  their  fons  return 
fafe  from  battle  at  the  lake  Thrafes.  One  died 
while  embracing  her  fon  ;  the  other  was  fud- 
denly  furprized  by  the  fight  of  her  fon  while 
fhe  was  deeply  lamenting  his  death.  In  Hal- 
ler's  Phyfiology,  Vol.  V.  p.  581,  feveral  other 
cafes,  and  their  authorities,  are  ftated  ;  and  in 
Thoresby's  Natural  Hiflory  of  Leeds^  p.  625, 
there  is  another  remarkable  cafe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON   GRIEF,  AND  MELANCHOLY  ;  THEIR 
MODIFICATIONS,  AND  EFFECTS. 

Mental  pain  differs  in  degree  as  well  as  in  the 
ohje6Js  from  which  it  Jprings ;  the  different 
appellations  by  which  thefe  are  dijiinguijhed 
from  each  other.  General  corporeal  effeSIs  of 
grief  and  forroiu  defcribed.  Inquiry  into  tfjc 
origin  and  nature  of  fobbing  and  fighing,  Exa^ 
mination  of  the  general  principle  upon  which 
grief  produces  its  peculiar  corporeal  effeSis^ 
How  grief  produces  fyncope.  What  confequen^ 
ces  enfue  zvhen  this  is  violent  or  frequent.  How 
deep  grief  oft  en  produces  the  phenomenon  ofjleep. 
How  it  terminates  in  confirmed  melancholy. 
Difficulty  of  giving  a  good  hijlorical  account  of 
melancholy.  Defcription  of  the  origin  and pro^ 
grefs  of  melaricholy.  Its  progrefs  to  fuicide 
defcribed.  The  nature  of  defpair  examined^ 
How  taedium  vitae  occafions  murder.  The  ef* 
fe^s  of  religious  melancholy  f  a  cafe.  How 

defpair 
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dcjpair  may  caufe  the  murder  of  an  ohjecl  of  af" 
fen  ion.  When  melancholy  art fcs  from  particu^ 
lar  caufesy  it  is  often  confidered  as  a  dijlinB 
kind  of  infanity.  ^ranfit ion  from  melancholy  to 
fury.  How  far  the  notion  of  predifpofition  is 
4a  he  embraced  in  order  to  underftand  the  nature 
of  melancholy.  Marks  of  predifpofition  to  me^ 
lancholy.  The  predifpofition  viay  either  be  born 
with  aperfon^  or  accidentally  excited.  In  what 
manner  it  is  excited. 

Mental  pain,  like  mental  pleafure,  re- 
ccivcs  different  appellations,  according  as  it 
differs  in  degree  of  violence  ;  or  as  it  fprings 
from  different  caufes. 

As  the  fcale  of  unhappinefs,  which  reaches 
from  the  firft  fenfations  of  diftrefs  to  the  very- 
height  of  defpair,  is  uninterrupted  ;  as  there 
are  no  exacSt  limits  by  which  greater  or  leffer 
degrees  of  mental  pain  are  to  be  accurately 
diflinguiflied  from  each  other,  the  terms  we 
employ  to  denote  them  muft  neceffarily  be 
vague.    The  exprefhons  which  are  made  ufe 

of 
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of  to  denote  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  men- 
tal fuffering  are  thefe  ;  dijlre/sy  foryow^  deep 
<'orroWy  griefy  melancholy y  exceffive  grief y  anguijh^ 
md  dejpair ;  for  whatever  the  particular  caufe 
is  which  excites  the  painful  emotion,  one  or 
other  of  thefe  expreffions  is  generally  employed 
to  fignify  the  degree  of  mental  faff^sring  which 
the  perfon  experiences ;  for  inflance,  a  perfon 
may  be  dijlrejjejy  forrowfuly  grievedy  melancholy ^ 
and  driven  to  dejpair  by  a  paft  event,  which 
he  forefees  will  affefl  his  happinefs  ;  or  by  a 
prefent  event,  or  by  one  which  is  to  come. 

We  are  alfo  apt  to  confider  every  variety  of 
grief  which  arifes  from  a  diftincft  caufe,  as  a 
diftindl  or  feparate  pafTion  ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  give  them  different  names. 

Although  they  may  be  confidered  as  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  kind,  yet  as  they  may 
alfo  differ  in  degree,  the  affedled  perfon  may 
make  ufe  of  any  of  the  above  terms  to  denote 
his  feelings. 


The 
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The  forrow  and  grief  which  we  experience 
on  account  of  any  paft  event,  which  arofe 
from  fome  ad  of  our  own,  and  which  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  blamcable,  may  be  called 
the  pain  of  repentance,  or  contrition ;  a 
higher  degree  of  this  kind  of  pain  is  called 
remorfey  of  all  painful  feelings  the  mofl  in- 
tolerable. When  it  does  not  arife  from  our 
own  anions,  but  from  fome  unforefeen  acci- 
dent, it  is  limply  called  forrow^  grief,  &c. 

We  have  no  diflincl  appellations  for  the 
painful  emotions  we  experience  on  account  of 
a  prefent  event,  which  interrupts  our  happi- 
nefs,  except  it  be  fudden  and  frightful ;  in 
which  cafe  w^e  apply  the  word  terror.  Thofc 
kinds  of  forrow  that  arife  from  fome  future 
event,  which  we  forefee  will  affedl  our  happi- 
nefs,  belong  to  the  pafllon  oi  fear,  and  its  mo- 
difications, anxiety^  apprehevfion^  and  dread. 

Independently  of  thcfe  different  painful 
emotions,  we  have  others  which  accompany 
the  paflions,  in  which  averfion  principally 
prevails,  fuch  as  anger,  hatred,  envy,  jealoufy, 

and 
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and  (hame,  for  in  all  of  thefe  we  fuffer  more 
or  lefs  mental  diftrcfs. 

Sorrow  and  grief,  arc  terms  which  are  often 
indifcriminately  applied  to  many  kinds  of 
pfinful  emotions  ;  and  hence  it  appears  that 
they  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  confidered  a:s 
diftind  pafTions.  Indeed,  forrow  fcarcely  has 
a  claim  to  be  clafled  with  the  paflions,  as  that 
word  is  commonly  employed,  for  in  many 
cafes  of  forrow,  and  anguifh,  the  will  is  not 
excited  into  adion  by  any  diflinft  objedt.  But, 
in  the  painful  paflions,  ftriftly  fo  called,  fuch 
as  anger  and  rage,  jealoufy  and  envy,  there 
is  always  an  objefl  of  averfion  which  excites 
volition  into  powerful  adion. 

In  the  prefent  chapter  it  is  my  intention  to 
treat  of  grief  and  its  modifications  as  general 
affedions  of  mind  ;  but  as  fome  of  the  pain- 
ful paflions  have  effects  on  the  body  which  are 
peculiar  to  themfdves,  I  fhall,  afterwards,  take 
thefe  into  feparate  conlideration. 


Vol.  II.  N 
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The  general  corporeal  efFed  of  all  the  mo- 
difications of  grief  and  forrovv,  is  a  torpor  in 
every  irritable  part,  efpecially  in  the  circu- 
lating and  abforbent  fyftem  ;  hence  the  pale- 
nefs  of  the  countenance,  the  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  the  contradlion  and  fhrinking  ^f 
the  fliin,  and  general  furface  of  the  body  ; 
the  fmallnefs  and  flovvnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the 
want  of  appetite,  the  deficiency  of  mufcular 
force,  and  the  fenfe  of  general  languor,  which 
overfpreads  the  whole  frame. 

As  the  aftion  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the 
arterial  fyftem  is  greatly  diminifhed,  the  heart, 
and  aorta,  and  its  larger  veffels,  and  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  become  loaded 
and  diftended  with  blood.    The  painful  fenfe 
of  fuUnefs  which  this  occafions,  gives  rife  to  a 
common  exprelTion,  which  is,  in  fome  degree, 
defcriptive  of  what  really  exifts ;  in  forrow 
the  heart  is  faid  to  be /////,  and  in  deep  forrow 
it  is  often  faid  to  be  like  to^rj}.    A  fenfe  of 
opprefTion  and  anxiety,  a  laborious  and  flow 
refpiration,  and  the  remarkable  phenomena 
of  fobbing  and  fighing,  naturally  arife  from 
this  ftate  of  torpor,  and  retarded  circulation. 

Sobbing 
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Sobbing  and  fighing  are  peculiar  to  certain 
degrees  and  kinds  of  mental  pain  ;  as  laughter, 
jumping,  and  dancing,  are  peculiar  to  certain 
kinds  of  joy.  They  are  not,  however,  of  fo  in- 
tricate a  nature  as  laughter.    The  way  in  which 
they  are  to  be  accounted  for,  is  this :  as  the 
blood  is  accumulated  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  ufual,  in  the  large  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  in  the  aorta,  it  is  not  fo  quickly 
oxygenated  as  it  ought  to  be;  for  the  healthy 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  cannot  take  place  ex- 
cept it  be  circulated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
quicknefs  ;  but  as  it  is  the  nature  of  our  con- 
ftitution  that  an  obfcure   pain  fhould  arife 
when  the  actions  which  are  necelfary  for  our 
prefervation  are  negledled,  or  impeded,  and 
as  this  pain  generally  operates  as  a  ftimulus 
to  excite  thefe  anions,  fo  in  this  cafe  the  pre- 
ternatural accumulation  of  blood  about  the 
heart  produces  an  uneafy  fenfe  of  fullnefs,  to 
relieve  which,  we  take  a  deep  and  quick  in- 
fpiration  ;  and  this  conflitutcs  the  firft  part  of 
lighing :   but  the  debility  arifing  from  the 
primary  adlion  of  grief  being  great,  the  breath 
is  npt  retained,  and  flovvly  thrown  out  as  in 

N  2  ordinary 
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ordinary  refpiration,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  quantity  feems  fuddenly  to  efcape,  and 
hence  the  adl  of  fighing  is  completed.  By 
this  means,  the  lungs  being  greatly  diftended 
with  air,  the  large  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
veins  are  comprefled,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  is  confequently  forced  out  of  the  lungs. 
The  blood  is  thereby  oxygenated,  and  the 
congeftion  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
right  lide  of  the  heart,  relieved.  The  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  fighing,  as,  indeed,  it  is  of  every  a6t  of 
infpiration;  the  exciting  caufe  is  a  phyfical 
one,  namely,  the  diftention  of  the  larger 
blood- velTels  of  the  pulmonary  fyftem  :  figh- 
ing, therefore,  may  take  place  in  every  cafe 
of  continued  grief,  or  forrow,  from  whatever 
caufe  thefe  proceed.  It  alfo  often  takes  place 
from  bodily  caufes,  which  produce  a  diminu- 
tion of  ftrength,  or  torpor  in  the  whole  frame, 
cfpecially  in  the  organs  of  refpiration ;  and 
therefore  we  find  that  it  is  a  common  attend- 
ant on  almoit  every  cafe  of  chronic  WTaknefs, 
fuchas  the  various  flomachic  complaints  which 
come  under  the  denomination  of  dyfpepfia ; 
amenorrhea  alfo,  and  hyfteria,  hydrothorax, 

peripneumonia 
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peripneumonia  notha,  all  produce  fighing; 
but  fobbing  is  the  peculiar  cfFe(5l  of  certain 
kinds  of  mental  pain  only.  When  the  pain 
to  which  we  apply  the  name  of  grief  is  pow. 
erful,  and  recent,  and  the  ideas  which  give 
rife  to  it  arc  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  fall  on 
the  mind  by  repeated  concuflions,  as  it  were, 
the  fenforial  impreflions  of  thefe  ideas  are 
tranfmitted  to  the  diaphragm  with  the  fame 
kind  of  forcible  repetition  as  the  ideas  ail 
on  the  brain.  Thefe  impreflions,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  fup- 
plying  the  diaphragm,  ad;  like  phyfical  flimu- 
li  to  that  mufcle,  and  throw  it  into  an  inter- 
rupted, convulfive  adion.  On  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  the  mechanical  ftimulus,  arifing 
from  the  diftention  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  vein,  together  with  the  want  of  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  are  circumftances 
common  to  all  kinds  of  grief,  are  caufcs  which 
produce  the  adl  of  deep  infpiration,  and  figh- 
ing ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  the  painful  ideas  a6t  caufes  the  ex- 
ternal air  to  be  often  interrupted,  and  thus  the 
phenomena  of  fobbing  are  fuperadded  to  thofe 
of  fighing.  M 
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Upon  what  general  phyfiological  principle  , 
do  grief  and  forrow  ad,  fo  as  to  produce  the 
various  phenomena  before  mentioned  ? 

The  common  way  of  accounting  for  them 
is,  by  faying  that  grief  and  forrow,  and  their 
modifications,  are  deprefling,  or  debilitating 
pafTions ;  and  hence  they  always  occafion  a 
diminifhed  aftion  which  muft  be  followed  by 
general  torpor  and  languor.    But  this  is  not 
explaining  any  thing  ;  for  the  queftion  is,  in 
what  way  do  they  produce  this  depreffion  of 
vital  energy,  this  fenfe  of  univerfal  weakncfs 
and  languor  ?   In  the  chapter  on  Irritability  I 
endeavoured  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown,  that  debility  may  be 
produced  by  very  oppofite  kinds  of  caufes : 
jirfty  diredlly,  by  withdrawing  or  diminifliing 
the  quantity  of  natural  ftimuli  which  fupport 
all  aflion,  and,  fecondly^  by  the  aftion  of  too 
great  ftimulants ;  by  which  the  whole  body,  or 
the  parts  on  which  their  action  is  exerted,  are 
left  in  a  ftate  which  is  very  properly  called  indi- 
re5l  debility.    It  is  to  be  recolledled  that  the 
ftimuli  which  produce  indirect  debility  are  of 
two  kindsj  one  of  which  evidently  excites  ac- 
tion 
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tion  in  the  vafcular  fyftcm,  the  other  exhaufts 
the  principles  of  life  quickly,  but  in  a  very 
obfcure  manner,  without  any  evident  previous 
increafe  of  vafcular  a6lion  whatever.  The  de- 
bilitating powers  of  grief  feem  to  operate 
in  this  laft  mentioned  manner;  they  exhauft 
the  irritability  of  the  fyftem  without  a  pre- 
vious increafe  of  vafcular  aftion.  When  a 
perfon  is  fuddenly  informed  of  fome  melan- 
choly event  that  deeply  affedls  his  life,  for- 
tune, or  fame,  his  whole  flrength  feems  at 
once  to  leave  him  ;  the  mufcles  which  fupport 
him  are  all  relaxed,  and  he  feels  as  if  his 
knees  gave  way  under  him.  In  many  cafes  he 
aftually  finks  down.  In  fome  people  the 
fenforial  imprefTion  exhaufts  the  irritability 
fo  completely  as  to  caufe  the  a6lion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  organs  of  refpiration 
to  ceafe,  and  the  perfon  then  falls  into  a 
fwoon,  as  it  is  called.  The  irritability  is 
flowly  and  fcantily  regained  during  this 
fwoon,  and  therefore  it  often  continues  a  great 
length  of  time.  When  it  is  fufficicntly  accu- 
mulated in  the  fyftem  to  render  the  perfon 
fenliblc  of  the  common  external  ftimuli,  fuch 

as 
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as  heat  and  light,  he  awakens  from  the  torpid 
ftate  in  which  he  lay,  but  then  the  melancholy 
thought  may  again  recur  to  his  mind,  in 
■  which  cafe  it  again  produces  a  renewal  of 
the  Jyncope.  This  effect  may  take  place  re- 
peatedly, and  ultimately  lay  the  foundation 
for  many  chronic  complaints  of  the  nervous 
kind. 

Caufes  of  deep  grief,  when  not  clearly  fore- 
feen,  may,  in  certain  habits,  exhaufl:  the  irri- 
tability and  power  of  the  nerves  fo  much,  as 
to  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  fleep.  This 
fleep  is  generally  of  the  comatofe  kind,  or 
mixed  with  catalepfy.  Of  both  thefc  kinds 
of  infenfibility,  I  have  feen  very  remarkable 
inftances,  in  which  this  flate  of  torpor  has 
continued  feveral  days,  during  which  the  per- 
fon  has  not  taken  any  food  whatever. 

When  grief  or  forrow  continue  permanent 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  they  occafion  much 
diforder,  both  in  mind  and  body,  from  whic^l 
the  difeafe  called  jnelancholy  originates.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  although  it  is  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  confidered  as  a  difeafe  of  the  mind, 
and  appears  for  the  mofl:  part  to  arife  from 
mental,  or  moral  caufes ;  yet  it  certainly  fecms 
at  times  to  arife  from  an  hereditary  fault  of 
the  conftitution,  for  it  often  pervades  feveral 
branches  of  one  and  the  fame  family :  it  be- 
comes, then,  a  matter  of  doubt,  how  wc  ought 
to  proceed  in  our  inquiry.  If  we  follow  thepro- 
grefs  of  grief  until  it  terminates  in  melancholy 
and  delirium,  we  may  appear  to  be  merely  giv- 
ing a  hiftory  of  that  paffion  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  break  off  at  this  place,  and  be- 
gin a  defcription  of  melancholy,  confidered 
as  a  diflinct  difeafe,  and  as  it  arifes  from 
conftitutionai  and  corporeal  caufes,  we  may 
be  blamed  for  want  of  method,  and  for  having 
left  the  hiftory  of  Grief  incomplete.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  melancholy 
takes  it  fource  in  conftitutionai  and  corporeal 
caufes,  yet  to  a  fuperficial  obferver  it  always 
appears  to  be  the  effed:  of  occafional  grief  and 
forrow  ;  for  the  mofl  ftriking  charader  of  the 
difeafe  is  deje6lion  of  mind,  or  conftant  fad- 
ncfs,  and  in  fad  the  aberration  of  reafon 
which  fo  frequently  occurs  in  this  complaint 
is  generally  the  immediate  offspring  of  melan- 
choly 
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choly  ideas;  and  again,  as  deep  grief  when 
greatly  augmented,  terminates  in  defpair,  and 
as  the  ideas  which  difturb  the  happinefs  of  a 
melancholy  patient  often  do  the  fame,  and, 
alfo,  as  defpair,  whether  it  arifes  from  grief 
accidentally  excited,  or  from  the  difeafe  called 
melancholy,  generally  terminates  in  a  fimilar 
manner,   it  is  evident  that  by  tracing  and 
finilliing  the  hiftory  of  Melancholy,  we  alfo 
complete,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  hiftory  of 
Grief.  I  am  about  to  fliew,  then,  the  progrefs 
of  grief  and  melancholy,  as  they  terminate  in 
defpair,  fuicide,  and  murder ;  but  it  is  to  be 
rccolledled  that  thefe  are  far  from  being  the 
conftant  effedls  either  of  grief  or  melancholy  ; 
they  are  only  occafional  ones,  though,  un- 
fortunately, they  happen  but  too  frequently. 
Grief,  however  great,  may  gradually  fubfide  ; 
and  melancholy,  in  certain  conftitutions,  never 
produces  greater  mifchief  than   dejeflion  of 
mind,  and  gradual  decay,  or  confumption  of 
bodily  ftrength,  which  the  patient  fuftains  for 
many  years,  and  then  dies  exhaufted.  Now, 
as  grief  and  melancholy  have  various  termi- 
nations, it  becomes  necelTary  to  take  a  full 

view 
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view  of  one  before  we  proceed  to  another,  and 
therefore,  after  having  difplayed  the  nature 
of  the  delirium  which  now  and  then  arifes  ia 
mehincholy,  we  (hall  return  to  the  other  ter- 
minations of  the  paflion,  and  give  a  complete 
hiftory  of  the  mental  character  of  this  com- 
plaint. After  having  done  this^  the  attention 
muft  be  turned  to  the  corporeal  caufcs. 

When  any  caufe  of  deep  grief  and  forrow 
is  prefent  to  the  mind,  it  frequently  gains 
fuch  a  force  as  almoft  totally  to  exclude  all 
thoughts  except  thofe  which,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  aflbciation,  are  connected  with  it. 
As  the  attention  is  ftrongly  excited  by  it,  a 
perfon  feels  an  irkfomenefs  when  much  ex- 
pofed  to  impreffions  on  his  external  fenfes  ; 
for  although  thefe  imprefTions  do  not  produce 
a  clear  reprefentation  in  the  mind,  inafmuch 
as  the  attention  of  the  perfon  cannot  be  direct- 
ed for  a  fufficient  length  of  time  to  them,  yet 
they  necelTarily  reach  the  mind,  and,  as  it 
were,  irritate  it.  There  is  no  caufe  which  pre- 
vents the  external  impreflion  from  being  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  and  when  it  produces  a  fen- 

forial 
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forial  impreflion  there,  it  operates  in  a  flight  dc-* 
gree  on  attention,  fo  as  to  withdraw  it  for  a  fe« 
cond  or  two,  but  the  attention  is  immediately 
afterwards  re-excited  by  the  prevailing  ideas; 
and  thus,  when  a  melancholy  perfon  is  expofed 
to  ftrong  impreffions  on  the  external  fenfes,  he 
experiences  an  uneafinefs  or  mental  irritation 
which  is  much  more  infupportable  than  grief 
itfelf ;  he  therefore  avoids  fociety,  and  the 
converfation  of  his  friends  j  he  loves  quiet, 
folitude,  and  darknefs,  and  in  thefe  he  brood* 
in  filence  on  the  thoughts  which  fcem  to  him 
fo  materially  to  afFedt  his  interefl  or  happinefs. 

The  melancholic  perfon,  for  fimilar  rcafons, 
avoids  bodily  exercife  ;  and  thus,  that  which 
is  a  firfl:  effedl  of  the  debilitating  powers  of 
thefe  mental  affedlions  becomes  an  agent  of 
greater  debility.  Indeed,  this  is  altogether  \ 
the  charadler  and  nature  of  every  painful  ' 
paflion.  Every  elTedt  becomes  an  adlive 
caufe  of  a  new  feries  of  baneful  confequences. 
The  lofs  of  vital  energy  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  grief,  or  forrow,  and  the  want  of 
exercife,  caufe  a  deficiency  of  appetite  and  of 

the 
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the  powers  of  concodion  and  chylification. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect 
on  the  torpor  which  pervades  the  whole  frame, 
and  the  great  alteration  which  grief  occafions 
in  the  circulatory  fyftem.  The  want  of  adion 
in  the  velfels  of  the  fkin  occafions  a  fympa- 
thetic  affedtion  of  the  ftomach.  There  is  a 
fingular  affedion  of  this  organ  which  is  almoft 
peculiar  to  grief;  it  confifls  in  a  violent  pain, 
which  is  commonly  felt  at  the  pit  of  the 
flomach,  and  is  often  fo  great  as  to  caufe  the 
perfon  to  emit  deep  and  involuntary  groans, 
or  moanings ;  when  it  is  very  violent  it  ge- 
nerally terminates  in  a  regular  hyfterical  fit,  or 
in  convulfions,  or  in  a  mild  and  low  delirium, 
which  feldom  continues  above  twelve  hours. 
Of  this  lingular  afFedlion  I  have  lately  met 
with  feveral  cafes,  all  of  them  proceeding  from 
deep  grief.  '  This  pain  might  eafily  be  mif- 
taken,  in  fome  cafes,  for  gaftritis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  ftomach,  if  a  perfon  was  not 
very  attentive  to  all  the  fymptoms;  for  it 
often  is  permanent  for  fome  days,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  the  patient  vomits 
whatever  is  fwallowed.    Now  the  conftant 

and 
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and  acute  pain,  and  the  vomiting  on  taking  . 
food,  might  eafily  deceive  a  practitioner.  It 
may  be  diftinguiihed,  however,  from  gaftritis 
by  the  pulfe,  the  ftate  of  the  (kin,  and  the 
general  exprcffionof  the  countenance;  for  the 
pulfe  is  feldom  quick,  and  the  Ikin  is  generally 
cold,  and,  to  a  difcerning  eye,  the  difeafe  may 
often  be  read  in  the  looks  of  the  patient. 

As  a  phyfician,  however,  like  every  other 
man,  may  be  deceived  in  the  judgments  he 
forms  from  any  cxpreflion  of  countenance,  ef- 
pecially  as  bodily  pain  often  caufes  the  features 
to  alTume  the  look  of  dejection,  and  forrow, 
he  muft  not  truft  to  it  alone.  I  have  feen  this 
kind  of  gaftrodynia,  in  two  inftanccs,  followed' 
by  an  hiemorrhage  from  the  ftomach,  lungs, 
and  uterus.  This  painful  affection  from  grief 
is  almoft  peculiar  to  females,  for,  on  their  de- 
licate frame,  mental  caufes  of  every  kind 
operate,  in  general,  much  more  powxrfully 
than  on  men. 

As  grief  and  forrow,  and  their  modifica- 
tions, caufe  a  preternatural  accumulation  of. 

blood 
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blood  in  the  larger  blood-veflels,  owing,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  torpor  and  inirritability 
of  the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem ;  and  as  the 
veflels  of  the  liver  are,  from  their  fize  and 
fituation,  liable  to  be  much  afFeded  by  all 
fuch  changes,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that 
the  functions  of  this  vifcus  fhould  be  greatly- 
changed,  owing  to  the  unufual  load  of  blood 
which  is  thrown  on  it ;  and  the  unufual  flow- 
nefs  with  which  it  is  circulated.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  bile,  in  many  melancholic 
patients,  is  completely  altered  from  what  it  is 
in  health.  In  a  great  number  it  has  been 
found  of  a  deep  green  colour,  in  others  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  in  others  of  abrownifh  black. 
In  many,  efpecially  in  thofc  in  whom  it  is 
found  of  a  dark  colour,  it  has  been  obferved 
to  be  preternaturally  thick  and  tenacious. 
This  circumftance  is  taken  notice  of,  not  only 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  but  is  very  par- 
ticularly defcribed  by  the  celebrated  Boer- 
HAAVE,  who  fays,  that  the  black  bile  of  me- 
lancholic patients  is  of  a  thick  confiftence, 
like  pitch.  But  this  aiTcrtion  is  not  exadly 
true;  for  although  the  bile  is  oftefi' changed 

in 
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in  its  qualities,  yet  I  have  met  with  many, 
in  whofe  alvine  evacuations  there  were  no 
appearances  which  indicated  any  fuch  alter- 
ation to  have  taken  place ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  when  it  does  occur  in  melan- 
choly patients,  it  is  always  to  be  confidered 
as  the  confequence  of  the  difeafe,  and  not 
as  the  caufe,  which  the  Greek  phyficians  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be.  That  fuch  bile  produces 
mifchief  when  once  it  is  formed,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  as  difeafes  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  ftomach 
and  liver,  occafion  feelings  of  anxiety,  and 
the  feelings  of  anxiety  occafion  dejection 
of  mind,  it  will,  doubtlefs,  tend  to  aggravate 
the  primary  complaint.  The  fVomach  be- 
comes difordered,  the  adlion  of  the  inteftines 
becomes  irregular,  the  fecretion  of  bile  is  al- 
tered, and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatu- 
lency, fympathetic  head-ach,  vertigo,  and 
many  other  diftrelTing  fymptoms;  Lorry,  dc 
Melancholia,  Tom.  I.  p.  i8o,  and  Baglivi, 
Prax.  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  f.  4,  and  Fr. 
Hoffman,  Med.  Syft.  Tom.  IV.  p.  377. 
narrate  Cafes  of  jaundice,  and  dropfy,  arifmg 
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from  long-continued  grief.  Alex.  Trallien^ 
lib.  i,  p.  i6.  mentions  a  cafe  of  palfy,  and 
BoNETus  a  cafe  of  aphonia,  Med.  Sept.  lib.  ii. 
fee.  xviii.  cap.  iv. 

The  faulty  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  and  the  negledt  of  food  and  exercife,  foon 
caufe  a  great  change  in  the  countenance  of 
the  patient.    The  whole  fat  is  abforbed,  and 
the  face  grows  thin  and  emaciated,  and  its 
mufcles  weak  and  relaxed ;  the  adipofe  fup- 
port  of  the  eye-bail  is  gradually  diminiflied  ; 
and  hence  the  funken  eye,  and  hollow  focket. 
The   bloom  of  health  difappears,    and  the 
whole  countenance  grows  pale  and  dejedled. 
Together   with  thefe  phyfiognomical  n///^- 
jjia  of  grief,  there  is  another  which  feems  to 
ftrike  all  painters,  but  which  is  neither  a  con*, 
ftant  or  peculiar  attendant  on  this  pafllon,  for 
it  is  common  to  many  others,-  I  mean  the 
eye-brows  being  drawn  together,  and  a  little 
downward  at  the  l^me  time,  as  if  the  perfon 
frowned.    This  adlion  of  thefe  parts  arifes 
whenever  attention  is  deeply  engaged  with  any 
idea ;  and  as  I  have  already  faid,   is  by  no 
Vol.  II.  O  means 
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means  peculiar  to  grief.  It  is,  furely,  necdlefs 
to  obferve,  that  if  thefe  diforders  are  not  cor- 
rcded,  the  ftrength  and  health  of  the  perfon- 
iliuft  ultimately  give  way. 

This  difordered  flate  of  bodily  health,  as  it 
is  afourceof  many  painful  feelings,  neceflarily 
augments  the  unhappinefs  of  the  fufferer,  and 
gives  him  a  ftrong  difrelifh  for  life ;  for  what 
can  attach  a  man  to  the  world  if  it  be  not  the 
enjoyments  he  derives  from  his  exiftence,  or 
clfe  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  moral  duty.    No  man, 
however,  who  is  oppreffed  with  grief,  and  who 
is  conflantly  preyed  on  by  mental  and  bodily 
pain,  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  exercifmg 
his  judgment  at  all  times  corrcdlly;  a  frefh 
misfortune,  imaginary  or  real,  excites  an  ir- 
refiftible  defire  of  relief:  tired  out,  hopelefs, 
difmayed  by  the  threatening  afpedt  of  many  a 
burfting  cloud;  difcerning  nothing,  which 
■ever  way  he  looks,  but  a  dreary  and  comfort- 
lefs  life,  how  can  he  be  fiippofed  capable  of 
taking  a  clear,  calm,  and  comprehenlive  view 
of  the  obligations  he  owes  his  Creator,  or  fo- 
ciety ;  or  of  refled:ing  on  the  fudden  vicifTi- 

tudes 
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tudes  which  daily  occur  in  human  life,  and 
on  which  every  man  may  fafely  form  fome 
hope,  even  in  the  moft  diftrefled  fituation  ? 
The  wrctchednefs  of  life,  is  the  only  pidure 
prefent  to  the  mind  of  one  in  whom  grief  has 
terminated  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  deep  melan- 
choly ;  the  only  objedts  of  comparifon  are 
the  mifery  of  exiftencc,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  relief  he  can  obtain  by  withdrawing  him- 
fclf  from  it  on  the  other. 

What  if  fome  little  payne  the  paflage  have, 
That  makes  frayle  flefh  to  fear  the  better  wave  ? 
Is  not  fhort  payne  well  borne  that  brings  long  eafe, 
And  layes  the  foule  to  flcep  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleep  after  toyle,  port  after  ftormy  feas, 
Eafe  after  warre,  death  after  life,  doth  greatly  pleafe, 

Spenser, 

Such  is  the  pidture  of  that  ftate  of  mind 
which  is  called  defpair,  and  which  caufcs  a 
man  to  form  the  refolution  of  fuicide.  It  may 
be  confidered  as  a  delirium,  inafmuch  as  it  is 
impoflible  for  the  perfon  to  ufe  his  judgment 
^orredlly ;  and  yet,  in  a  philofophical  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  contended  that  our  judg*. 

O  2  ment 
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ment  is  never  more  corredt*  Judging  arifes 
from  the  comparing  of  thoughts ;  and  every 
objed  that  employs  judgment  has  its  allied 
ideas,  which  are  the  objeds  of  comparifon  : 
but  if  no  other  thoughts  can  come  into  a 

ZD 

man's  mind  than  the  wretchednefs  of  his  life, 
and  the  relief  he  is  likely  to  obtain  by  death, 
and  that  his  feeling  of  wrctchenefs  is  aug- 
mented by  frefh  misfortunes,  and  bodily  dif- 
order,  it  cannot  be  expedled  that  the  judgment 
will  be  the  fame  as  in  a  man  who  is  influenced 
by  ftrong  religious  and  moral  principles,  and 
who  conliders  at  the  fame  time,  that  an  adl 
of  fuicide  is  a  crime  of  the  higheft  nature, 
becaufc  it  is  a  violence  offered  to  the  eflab- 
lilhed  laws  and  evident  end  of  human  exift- 
ence,  as  an  injury  done  to  fociety  by  the  bad 
example  it  fets,  and  as  an  injufliice  to  his 
family,  by  the  difgracc  which  it  imparts  to 
them. 

The  ideas  which  drive  a  perfoh  to  dcfpair, 
and  to  the  determination  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, are  as  various  as  the  fources  of  human 
afflidion;  the  dread  of  poverty  and  want,  the 

hopes. 
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hopes,  in  which  we  often  injudicioufly  place 
too  much  of  our  happinefs,  intirely  hhiftcd  ; 
cither  honeft  or  falfe  pride  humbled  by  public 
or  private  contempt  ;  ambitious  views  fud- 
denly  and  unexpcdedly  •  difappointed ;  and 
added  to  thefe,  the  pains  of  the  body  ;  fuch 
the  geneial  character  of  the  motives  which 
lead  to  the  commifTion  of  fuicide.  Thefe  arc 
real  motives,  the  ideal  ones  are  not  lefs  nume- 
rous ;  for  when  once  an  idea,  by  its  being 
often  prefcnted  to  the  mind,  has  gained  fuch 
a  degree  of  force  and  vividnefs  as  to  command 
belief,  it  is  of  no  confequence  as  to  its  effedts, 
whether  it  originated  in  a  real  or  an  imaginary 
caufc.  There  are  two  very  com.mon  ideal 
fources  of  defpair,  that  terminate  in  fuicide, 
which  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  they 
have  already  come  under  our  obfervation  :  the 
one  is  religious  defpondency,  or  a  belief  that 
a  pcrfon  is  forfaken  by  the  Almighty,  or  is  an 
objedl  of  his  anger,  and  cannot  be  forgiven; 
and  the  fecond  is  the  idea  that  a  pcrfon  is  fo 
much  bereft  of  underftanding  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  the  difcharge  of  the  common  duties 
of  life.   The  firft  of  thefe  is  often  accidentally 

excited 
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excited  by  the  injudicious,  I  had  alroofl  faid 
criminal,  mifrcprefentation  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Almighty  towards  individuals,  which  many 
Methodiflical  orators  paint  in  fuch  language 
as  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  terror  into  weak  minds, 
to  the  great  injury  of  fociety,  and  the  ruin  of 
private  tranquillity. 

The  other  difeafed  ideas,  which  it  has  been 
faid  terminate,  at  times,  in  defpair,  are  the 
notions  that  a  perfon  is  deprived  of  the  pow- 
ers of  reafon,  and,  confequently,  muft  fink 
into  poverty,  and  become  a  burthen  to  his 
friends.  I  have  to  obferve,  that  fuch  ideas  fel- 
dom  originate  but  in  thofe  who  have  fome  he- 
reditary difpolition  to  melancholy,  and  whofe 
nervous  fyftem  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  be 
eafily  difordered,  fo  as  to  yield  obfcure,  pain- 
ful imprelTions.  They  may,  doubtlefs,  alfo 
arife  from  imprudent  over-ftraining  of  the  fa- 
culties, as  happens  in  men  who  have  fpcnt  the 
greateft  part  of  their  life  in  intenfe  fludy  ;  for 
in  fuch  cafes  the  frame  becomes  weakened  and 
difeafed  for  want  of  exercife,  and  the  mind 
being  too  much  excluded  from  gay,  agreeable 

imprefrions. 
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imprefTions,  the  nervous  principle  alfb  being 
greatly  exhaufted,  difeafed  feelings,  and  dif- 
eafcd  ideas  are  thereby  apt  to  be  produced. 

Inflead  of  taking  up  much  time  in  endea- 
vouring to  draw  a  picture  of  the  general  train 
of  thoughts,  which  fuccced  each  other  in  the 
mind  of  a  perfon  who  is  affedled  by  this  melan- 
choly and  painful  impreffion,  I  fhall  extradfc 
and  tranflate  a  few  paflages  from  the  journal  of 
a  felf-murderer  of  this  defcription,  which  are 
contained  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Pfychological 
Magazine,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  de- 
pending on  difference  of  lituation,  country, 
and  education,  may  be  confidered  as  a  gene- 
ral portrait  of  what  pafTes  in  the  minds  of 
all  fuch  men,  for  fome  time  previous  to  the 
accomplifliment  of  the  horrid  deed. 

"  It  has  pleafcd  the  Almighty  to  weaken 
"  my  underftanding,  to  undermine  my  reafon, 
"  and  to  render  me  unfit  for  the  difcharge  of 
"  my  duty.    My  blood  rolls  in  billows  and 
torrents  of  defpair — It  muft  have  vent — 
How  ?  I  pofTefs  a  place  to  which  I  am  a 

"  difhonor. 
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"  diflionor,  inafmuch  as  I  am  incapable  of 
"  difcharging  it  properly— 1  prevent  feme 
"  better  man  from  doing  it   more  jufticc. 

This  piece  of  bread,  which  I  lament  is  all 
"  that  I  have  to  fupport  myfelf  and  family, 
"  even  this  I  do  not  merit  ;   I  eat  it  in  fin, 
and  yet  I  live  !    Killing  thought  1  which  a 
confcience,  hitherto  uncorrupted,  infpires — 
"  1  have  a  wife,  alfo,  and  my  child  reproaches 
me  with  its  exiflence.     But  you  do  not 
"  know,  my  dear  friends,  that  if  my  unhappy 
**  life  is  not  fpeedily  ended,  my  weak  head 
"  will  require  all  your  care,  and  I  fliall  be- 
**  come  a  burthen  rather  than  an  airillance  to 
"  you.  It  is  better  that  I  yield  myfelf  a  timely 
facrifice  to  misfortune,  than  by  permitting 
the  delufion  to  continue  longer,  I  confume 
"  the  laft  farthing  of  my  wife's  inheritance — 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  do  that  which 
*^  his  fituation  ■  requires — reafon  commands 
it — religion  approves.    My  life,  fuch  as  it 
is,  is  a  mxre  animal  life,  devoid  of  reafon : 
"  in  my  mind,  a  life  which  Hands  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  duty  is  moral  death,  and  worfe  than 
«  that  which  is  natural.    In  favour  of  the  few 

**  whofc 
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*•  \vhofe  life  1  cannot  render  happy,  it  is  at 
*'  leaft  my  duty  not  to  become  an  oppreflion. 
**  I  ought  to  relieve  them  from  a  weight 
**  which,  fooner  or  later,  cannot  fail  to  crufli 
"  them." 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  it  is  quite  unne- 
ceflary  to  tranflate  more  of  this  journal,  fince 
it  is  all  in  the  fame  ftrain  as  the  above.  Mr. 
Glave,  an  Aulic  counfellor,  and  government 
minifter,  at  Infterberg,  who  fent  the  papers 
to  the  editors  of  the  Magazine,  fays,  that  the 
unfortunate  man  fent  his  wife  to  church,  on 
Sunday,  May  13th,  1783,  and  after  writing 
an  addition  to  his  journal,  he  took  a  pair  of 
fciflars  and  cut  his  throat,  but  did  not  kill 
himfelf.    He  then  opened  the  arteries  of  the 
wrill,  and  again  failed  in  deftroying  himfelf ; 
he  ftaggered  to  the  window,  and  faw  his  wife 
returning  home,  upon  which  he  fcized  a  knife 
ufed  for  killing  of  deer,  and  ftabbed  himfelf 
in  the  -  heart.     He  was  lying  weltering  in 
blood,  when  his  wife  came  in,  but  was  not 
quite  dead.    Mr.  Gjlave  adds,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  underftanding,  and  of  a  lively  wit. 

He 
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He  polTefTed  a  great  deal  of  theoretical  learn- 
ing. His  heart  was  incorruptibly  honeft. 
Like  every  calm  and  determined  felf-mur- 
derer,  he  was  proud ;  but  his  pride  was  not 
the  pride  of  rank,  of  riches,  or  of  learning; 
but  that  divine  pride  which  arifes  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  incorruptible  honefty,  and  of 
being  poffeffed  of  good  powers  of  mind.  The 
office  he  held  was  that  of  affiftant  judge,  in  a 
fmall  and  lately  inftitutcd  college  of  juftice, 
at  Infterberg,  His  mother  had  been  once 
deranged  in  her  mind. 

Another  very  common  termination  of  de- 
fpair  is  in  murder.  A  pcrfon  may  be  deter- 
jnined  to  this  a6t  by  a  variety  of  thoughts  ;  a 
melancholic  perfon  may  falfely  imagine  that 
his  relations  and  friends  are  combined  to  ruin 
him,  or  kill  him ;  his  fears  and  anger  point 
them  out  as  obje(5ls  of  revenge  ;  if  it  proceeds 
from  poverty,  he  may  confider  the  deftrucftion 
of  his  wife  and  children  as  a  means  of  libera- 
ting them  from  pain.  A  perfon  driven  to 
defpair  by  difappointment,  or  perfecution,  is 
Simulated  to  murder,  in  general,  from  a  kind 

of 
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of  paflion  approaching  to  the  nature  of  re, 
venge,  as  is  the  cafe  of  many  difappointed 
lovers.  But  there  is  another  very  frequent 
caufe  of  murder  in  fuch  people,  I  mean  a 
Itrong  inclination  which  they  have  to  termi- 
nate their  own  exigence.  That  a  man  whofe 
health  of  body  and  energy  of  mind  are  greatly 
weakened  and  difturbed,  and  who  has  no  other 
thought  which  engages  his  attention  but  his  , 
own  miferable  fituation,  and  who  in  addition 
to  fuch  circumftanccs  has  probably  to  contend 
with  poverty,  obfcurity,  difappointment,  and 
ncgledl,  fhould  at  lad  give  way  to  the  force  of 
his  delire  for  death,  and  lofe  all  command  of 
mind,  and  put  a  voluntary  end  to  his  cxiftencej 
are  circumftances  which  do  not  require  any  fur- 
ther elucidation ;  or  that  a  man  driven  to  de- 
fpair  by  a  repetition  of  misfortunes,  and  who 
yields  to  the  idea  that  he  is  entirely  cut  off  from 
every  hope  of  relief,  (hould  do  the  fame  thing, 
is  alfo  fufficiently  intelligible  ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  curious  inquiry  to  attempt  a  difcovery  of 
thofe  a(fts  of  judgment,  which  prompt  fuch 
miferable  men,  whofe  only  objed  is  to  efcapc 
from  life,  to  transfer  the  a6t  of  cruelty  from 

their 
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their  own  perfons  to  thofe  of  others.   The  ge- 
nerality of  people  are  fatisfied  in  avcryeafy  way 
concerning  this  fmgular  phenomenon.    1  hey 
fay  fuch  men  are  mad  ;   what  necefTity,  then, 
is  there  for  any  further  inquiry  into  the  rcafon 
of  their  adlions  ?    To  which  I  anfwer,  that  as 
no  madman  ever  commits  a  voluntary  act  * 
without  a  motive,  the  queftion  of  curiofity  is, 
.  What  motive  it  is  which  prompts  fuch  a  per- 
fon  to  dcftroy  an  innocent  being,  and  perhaps 
the  one  he  is  moft  fond  of,  while  the  princi- 
pal defire  in  his  mind,  and  which,  in  a  great 
degree,  occalions  his  erroneous  judgment,  is 
the  wifh  of  putting  a  period  to  his  own  cxift- 
ence  ;  for  I  hope  I  need  not  repeat,  that  it  is 
of  fuch  men  only  that  the  prefent  queftion  is. 
The  fadt  itfelf  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied  ; 
the  firfl:  phenomenon  by  which  dcfpair,  arifing 
from  a  delire  of  eafe  from  pain  through  the 
medium  of  death,  exhibits  itfelf,  is  often  the 
murder  of  another. 

♦  Let  not  this  exprenion  be  confounded  with  a  reajon- 
able  aH,  as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe  in  common  eonverla- 
tion.  o; 

In 
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In  many  inftances  it  evidently  fprings  from 
an  erroneous  judgment  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  crimes.  A  perfon  bent  on  death  thinks  it 
lefs  criminal  to  deftroy  another  than  to  com- 
mit fuicide.  The  idea  in  his  mind  is,  that  he 
is  forcibly  put  to  death  in  the  one  cafe,  where- 
as in  the  other  he  counterafts  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  in  general  this  notion  is  combined 
with  very  falfe  religious  opinions.  The  two 
following  cafes  which  put  this  matter  in  a  clear 
point  of  view,  and  exhibit  the  whole  train  of 
thoughts  which  impel  people  to  fuch  afts,  are 
both  of  them  tranflated  from  the  Pfychologi- 
cal  Magazine.  The  firft  is  related  in  Vol.  III. 
part  3,  p.  35,  and  the  other  in  Vol.  I.  part  2. 
p.  10. 

Cafe  I.    "  A  young  woman,  Margaret  K. 
''23  years  old,  was  fent  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
"  recftion,  in  Onolzbach,  in  Sep.  1755, 
"  account  of  various  mifdemeanours  which 
fhe  had  committed.    She  was  received,  as 
fuch  perfons  ufually  are,  with  blows  and 
llripes.    One  of  the  blows  of  the  whip 
made  ufe  of  for  this  cruel  purpofe  wound- 

ed 
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"  ed  her  feverely  in  the  left  breafl,  and  gave 
*«  her  the  mofi:  acute  pain.  This  treatment 
"  made  fo  deep  an  impreflion  on  her  mind, 
that  fhc  began  to  deteft  life,  and  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it  fhe  determined  to  commit 
"  murder.  She  thought  that  by  fo  doing  (he 
"  would  have  time  allowed  her  for  repentance, 
«'  which  fhe  knew  fhe  could  not  have  were 
•<  Ihe  to  deftroy  herfelf. 

"  She  premeditated  her  dcfign  in  cold 
'*  blood,  and  accomplifhed  it  on  another  wo- 
**  man  in  the  following  manner : 

"  One  Sunday  fhe  complained  of  being  ill, 
"  and  requefled  to  be  excufed  from  attending 
"  divine  fervice.  A  fimple  and  half-fatuitous 
"  girl,  of  the  name  of  Mederin,  was  allowed 
"  to  attend  her.  Margaret  K.  convinced 
"  this  girl  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their 
"  being  relieved  from  their  prefent  miferable 

fituatioa  but  by  their  both  confenting  to 
"  die ;  and  fhe  propofcd  to  Mederin  to  kill 

her  firft.  The  girl  was  foon  reconciled  to 
"  the  propofition^  and  the  only  condition  flic 

"  made 

/ 
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«^  made  was  that  her  companion  fliould  not 
"  hurt  her.  She  ftretched  herfelf  out,  and 
the  murderefs  accomplifhed  the  horrid 
"  crime  by  cutting  the  girl's  throat.  Mede- 
"  RiN  fuftained  the  blow  with  perfedl  re- 
"  fignation,  and  died  foon  after."  I  inter- 
rupt the  relation  at  this  part  merely  to  fay, 
that  I  omit  tranflating  thofe  paflages  in  the 
original  which  defcribe  the  cruelties  that  were 
inflidled  on  this  unhappy  woman  on  her  firft 
reception  in  the  houfe  of  correc5tion,  and 
which  occafioned  her  crime.  They  only  prove 
with  what  inhumanity  many  of  the  keepers  of 
fuch  places  abufe  their  power.  I  proceed  to 
tranflate  that  part  of  her  examination  which 
throws  light  on  the  ftate  of  her  mind. 

"  Upon  being  alked,  in  the  court  of  jufticc, 
"  what  could  induce  her  to  commit  fo  horrid  a 
"  deed  as  the  murder  of  her  fellow  prifoner,  fhe 
"  anfwcred,  fear  for  the  fharp  blows,  and  pain 
"  (he  knew  flic  had  to  fuftain  in  the  houfe  of 
'*  correction.  She  thought  within  herfelf.  If 
"  I  take  away  my  own  life,  my  foul  is  loft  for 
"  ever ;  but  if  I  murder  another,  although  in 

«*  that 
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that  cafe  I  alfo  muft  forfeit  my  life,  ftill  I 
"  lhall  have  time  to  repent,  and  God  will 
"  pardon  mc.  When  flie  was  afked  if  Ihe  had 
"  no  hatred  againft  the  deceafed,  or  if  Ihe  had 
"  ever  received  any  ill-ufage  from  her,  Ihe 

anfwercd,  '  Thar  the  deceafed  had  never 
'  done  her  any  injury  ;  and  if  any  thing  vexed 

•  her  (the  deceafed),  flie  always  came  to  her 

•  to  make  her  complaints.' 

**  Upon  being  afked  if  fhe  flept  quietly 
"  after  having  committed  fo  horrid  an  a6l, 
*•  fhe  anfwered,  that  *  fhe  prayed  to  God  be- 
'  fore  going  to  bed,  and  flept  well,  and  when 

•  flie  awoke,  fhe  again  prayed.* 

"  She  appeared  perfectly  calm  and  colledled 
during  her  trial,  and  until  the  nature  of  her 
"  crime  was  explained  to  her ;  and  when  flie 
**  underftood  that  fo  far  from  her  having  taken 
"  the  road  to  happinefs,  fhe  had  drawn  the 
"  eternal  wrath  of  God  upon  herfelf,  fhe  wept 
"  bitterly. 


"  The 
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"  The  phyfician  who  attended  her  afcribcd 
the  crime  to  defpair,  and  tadium  vita ;  but 
the  law  would  not  underftand  the  hint." 

Daniel  Voelkner  was  born  in  Fried- 
land,  fix  (German)  miles  from  Koningf- 
burg,  in  Pruffia.  He  loft  his  father  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  about  which 
time  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  fhoemaker. 
After  his  apprenticefhip  was  finifhed,  he 
went  to  Dantzic,  with  a  view  of  profecuting 
his  trade  ;  but  before  he  could  get  work 
enough  to  fupport  himfelf,  his  travelling 
cheft,  containing  all  his  tools,  was  ftolea 
from  him. 

**  As  it  was  not  pofTible  for  him  to  work 
without  thefe,  he  enlifted  himfelf  for  fix- 
teen  years  in  the  fervice  of  his  Danilh  Ma- 
jefty,  and  was  fent  to  Copenhagen. 

"  Although,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  experienced  many  l^iardlliips  from  his 
officers,  yet  he  completed  his  fixteen  years 
duty ;  after  which  he  rcfolved  to  vifit  his 
Vol.  IK  P  "  native 
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"  native  home  ;  but  on  his  journey  thither 
he  met  with  a  difchargcd  foldier,  whofc 
"  name  was  Vorman,  and  who  was  a  free- 
"  man,  and  {hoemaker,  in  Meyburgh,  on  the 
"  borders  of  Mecklenburg.  He  engaged 
"  himfelf  with  this  man,  but  the  bufinefs  did 
<f  not  pleafe  him,  and  he  quitted  it  the  fame 
<*  day-  he  began  it.  He  went  to  an  alehoufe, 
*'  and  enlifled  himfelf  in  the  cavalry,  and  on 
"  the  iith  of  March,  1753,  was  draughted 
"  into  the  regiment  of  VVinterfheim. 

*'  It  would  appear,  that  from  this  period  to 
"  May  23d,  murderous  ideas  fprang  up  in  his 
**  mind  ;  and,  unhappily,  it  alfo  appeared 
"  that  thefe  owed  their  origin  to  religious 
"  enthufiafm.  His  ideas  of  the  happinefs  of 
<*  a  future  life  were  of  the  moft  vivid  kind, 

fince  they  terminated  in  wearinefs  of  life, 
"  and  in  the  defire  of  throwing  off  his  mortal 
"  burthen.  The  only  way  which  prefented 
"  itfelf  to  his  mind  to  obtain  this  defirable 
"  end  was  to  forfeit  his  life  by  murder ;  after 
"  the  accomplifliment  of  which  act,  he  ima- 

"  gined 
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gined  he  would  have  time  enough  to  make 
his  peace  with  God. 

"  According  td  the  tefllmony  of  his  com- 
rade and  bedfellow,  Thomas  Geimroth, 
this  man  lived  a  pious  life,  finging  religi- 
ous hymns,  and  reading  godly  books,  one 
of  which  he  offered  his  companion,  for  his 
edification.  He  often  admoniflied  Geim- 
ROTH  to  become  devout,  adding,  that  he 
himfelf  had  been  very  wild  in  his  youth, 
but  that  he  now  was  in  the  right  way. 

One  night,  when  in  bed,  the  idea  of 
teazing  Voelkner  a  little,  on  account  of 
his  extravagant  piety,  occurred  to  Geim- 
ROTH  ;  he  faid,  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  a 
thing  unreafonable  in  fome  people  to  adt  fo 
uncommonly  devout  a  part,  as  if  with  a 
view  of  making  it  appear  that  they  alone 
merited  happinefs  hereafter.  Upon  which 
Voelkner  anfwered,  it  was  extremely  un- 
juft  in  him  to  think  fo,  and  immediately 
began  to  cry  out,  I  mufiy  I  will  be  happy  here-^ 
after,    Thefe  words  he  repeatedly  uttered 

P  2  "  with 
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"  with  a  loud  and  harfh  voice,  tofTing  his  legs 
"  and  arms  about  in  a  violent  manner,  and 
"  ftarting  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  ano- 
"  ther.  After  this  idea  of  his  being  deter- 
"  mined,  with  all  his  might,  to  become  hap- 
«'  py  had  dwelt  fomc  time  in  his  mind,  he 
«*  broke  forth  in  forrowful  complaints  about 
"  his  paft  life,  and  began  to  exclaim,  I  am 
"  come  to  this  at  lajl ;  I  am  come  to  this  at  laft  ; 
**  which  words  he  repeated  three  or  four  times. 
"  Upon  his  companion  alking  him  to  what 
he  was  come  ?  he  anfwered  the  fame  thing. 

According  to  Voelkner's  own  teflimony, 
*'  he  had  long  entertained  the  idea  of  murder- 
"  ing  a  child,  becaufe  he  thought  that  after 
having  confeflcd,  and  made  his  peace  with 
"  God,  he  would  foon  reach  that  place,  and 
"  that  happy  life  for  which  he  lighed.  Three 
"  weeks    previous  to  the  acfl,   he  fufFered 
"  indefcribable  anxiety,  and  unealinefs.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  if  he  was  obliged  to 
kill  fomc  one.    On  fome  nights  he  flcpt 
"  well,  on  others  not  at  all ;  but  the  idea 

"  of 
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■  of  murdering  fome  one  always  returned  with 
the  light  of  day. 

Three  days  before  he  committed  the 
crime,  he  went  to  the  church-yard,  and 
played  with  the  children  who  were  there, 
intending,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  kill 
one  of  them. 

"  At  laft,  on  the  23d  of  May,  in  the  even- 
ing, he  accompli fhed  his  horrid  purpofe. 
A  little  girl,  who  had  a  companion  at  the 
houfe  where  Voelkner  was  quartered,  cape 
that  evening  to  pay  her  a  vifit.  The  landlord 
of  the  houfe,  and  his  comrade,  were  both 
gone  out  about  an  hour  before.  Voelkner 
invited  the  two  little  girls  to  his  room,  and 
divided  between  them  his  fupper  ;  immedi- 
ately after  which,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
forehead  of  one  of  them,  he  bent  her  head 
back,    and  with  a  knife,  which  he  had 
fharpencd  on  purpofe  a  day  or  two  before, 
he  cut  her  throat.    He  then  went  to  the 
guard-houfe,  furrendered  himfelf,  told  what 
he  had  done,  and  acknowledged  that  it  now 

*^  caufcd 
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"  caufed  him  much  regret.  He  was  im- 
"  mediately  taken  to  prifon,  where  he  flept 
"  cah-nly  the  whole  night,  for  he  acknow- 
ledged  that  the  uncommon  uneafinefs  he 
"  had  experienced  for  three  weeks  before 
"  ceafed  upon  his  committing  the  ad:, 

*'  During  his  examination  he  anfwered  like 
"  a  reafonable  man,   and  exprelTed  himfelf 

with  precifion,  behaving  himfelf  decently, 
"  both  in  word  and  deed.  He  narrated  the 
*'  principal  circumftances  of  his  life,  and  faid 
"  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  confequences 
"  were  to  be  expeded  from  fuch  an  adtion, 
"  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  anfwer  it 

with  his  blood.     But  this  thought  was, 

at  that  time,  by  no  means  difagreeable  to 
"  him." 

It  would  appear  that  murder  may,  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  proceed  in  a  melancholic  perfon, 
and  as  an  effcd  of  defpair,  from  tcndernefs 
towards  the  vidlim ;  the  idea  which  infpires 
this  horrid  determination  of  mind  is,  that  of 
faving  the  beloved  objedl  from  the  fame  caufes 

of 
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of  painful  diftrefs  and  afflidion  which  prey- 
on  the  fpirits  of  the  infane  perfon.  Such  a 
refolution  as  this  feldom  takes  place  until  a 
kind  of  delirium  occurs ;  but  this  delirium 
is  always  of  fliort  duration,  and  occalioned  by 
one  or  more  painful  ideas,  which  are  diflipatcd 
by  the  act  ;  and  hence,  to  the  generality  of 
people,  the  patient  appears  after  the  adl  has 
been  committed,  as  one  who  has  the  ufe  of 
reafon.  It  is  not  like  the  delirium  of  maniacs, 
which  arifes  from  a  difeafed  ad:ion  of  the 
blood-veflels  of  the  brain,  and  is  totally  in* 
dependent  of  any  mental  caufe,  and  is,  alfo, 
permanent  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time, 
but  it  is  a  temporary  lofs  of  judgment,  or 
rather,  it  is  a  fudden  erroneous  judgment, 
from  the  adlion  or  renewal  of  painful  thoughts. 

Catherine  Hauslerin,  forty-five  years 
old,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of 
Donauworth.  She  had  been  twelve  years 
married  to  a  man  of  a  fevere  and  unfeeling 
temper;  and,  excepting  a  fever,  and  fome 
ilight  irregularities  in  regard  to  her  men- 

ftrual 
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ftrual  difcharge,  was  a  tolerably  healthy 
woman. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1785,  Ihe  was 
deteded  in  flealing  milk  in  the  village 
where  fhe  lived.  She  folicited,  in  the  moft 
carneft  manner,  that  the  circumftance  might 
be  concealed  from  hpr  hufband,  whom  flic 
dreaded,  and  flie  obtained  a  promife  to  that 
purpofe  ;  but  it  was  not  obferved.  At  lirft 
he  was  told  of  it  in  an  obfcure  way,  but 
he  afterwards  difcovered  the  whole  truth. 

It  appeared  from  the  teftimony  of  fevcral 
witnefies  that  the  detedion  of  her  fraud  had 
ipade  a  deep  imprelTion  on  her  mind,  not 
only  on  account  of  her  good  name,  but  alfo 
on  account  of  the  treatment  flie  was  likely 
to  receive  from  her  hufl)and,  and  that  in 
confequence  of  this,  flie  became  low  and 
melancholy.  It  appears  alfo,  from  the  re- 
giftered  account  of  her  trial,  that  flie  had 
confefled,  and  yet  (what  is  very  uncommon 
with  Catholics),  it  did  not  relieve  her  mind, 
for  flie  prayed  often  without  knowing  what 

flic 
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£he  faid  ;  and  flie  had  been  frequently  feized 
with  violent  head-achs,  during  which  fhe  was 
not  confcious  of  what  flie  did. 

It  was  the  ift  of  December,  1786,  before 
fhe  learnt  with  certainty  that  her  tyrannical 
hufband  was  acquainted  with  the  theft  flie 
had  committed.  He  had  often  threatened, 
before  that  time,  to  kill  her  if  the  report 
proved  true;  and  he  now  beat  her  feverely. 
In  the  court  of  juftice,  however,  fhe  did 
not  feem  to  have  any  recollection  of  the 
ill-treatment  fhe  had  received. 

Upon  being  afked  how  often  her  hufband 
had  beaten  her,  flie  anfwered,  fhe  did  not 
know;  her  hufband  knew;  fhe  herfelf  had 
fio  memory. 

After  this  treatment,  flie  went  to  bed, 
trembling  for  fear,  and  dreading  worfe  ufage 
the  next  day.  Her  daughter,  a  little  girl 
about  feven  years  old,  came  to  her  bedfide, 
and  prayed  with  her.  She  had  formed  the 
Fefolution  of  leaving  her  hufband,  and  afked 

her 
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her  daughter  if  fhe  would  flay  with  her  father. 
This  the  girl  refufcd  to  do,  as  fhe  was  afraid 
of  him.  After  praying  devoutly,  early  in 
the  morning,  ftie  left,  her  hulband's  houfc, 
and  took  her  daughter  along  with  her,  and 
alfo  her  infant,  which  was  only  two  months 
and  a  half  old.  As  fhe  was  about  to  depart, 
ihe  again  afked  her  daughter  if  Ihc  would  not 
rather  live  with  her  father  ;  but  the  girl  an- 
fwered  fhe  would  rather  die.  The  thoughts 
which  this  anfwer  occafioned  in  the  mother's 
mind,  the  mifery  and  diftrefs  which  furrounded 
her,  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  her 
children  in  cafe  fhe  died,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  her  own  ardent  wifii  to  finifli  her  exift- 
ence,  all  thcfe  things  caufed  her  to  form  the 
barbarous  refolution  of  drowning  them. 

The  infant  Ihe  took  in  her  arms,  and  being 
arrived  at  the  border  of  the  Danube,  flie 
caufed  her  daughter  to  kneel  down  and  pray 
to  God  to  dcferve  a  good  death.  She  then 
tied  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  the  girl,  bleffed 
them  by  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  on  them, 
and  threw  both  into  the  river.    She  afterwards 

returned 
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jreturned  to  the  village  and  told  what  flie  had 
done.    Pfychological  Magazine y  Vol  VI.  part  3, 

P-  47- 

Grief  and  melancholy  do  not  always  termi- 
nate either  in  a  gradual  atrophy,  or  in  defpair. 
They  may  be  preceded,  and  are  often  followed 
by,  a  ftate  of  fury,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  chapter  on  Deliriuni;  and,  in- 
dependently of  this,  it  may  terminate  in  that 
mild  kind  of  delirium  in  which  fome  imagi- 
nary objefl  of  thought,  accidentally  excited, 
commands  a  perfon's  firm  belief. 

The  termination  of  melancholy  in  furious 
delirium,  or  in  a  ftate  of  mania,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  its  mofi:  common  changes.  Previous 
to  the  commencement  of  this  violently  difor- 
dered  ftate  of  the  brain,  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally obferved  to  be  more  abfent  and  me- 
lancholy than  ufual ;  he  is  more  filent,  alfo, 
but  yet  there  is  fomething  wild  and  alarm- 
ing in  his  looks.  He  is,  at  times,  greatly 
difturbed  by  his  thoughts,  and  always  ap- 
pears more  or  Icfs  confufed,  jufl  as  if  there 

was 
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■was  a  beginning  intoxication,  which  deranged 
not  only  the  impreffions  of  external  objects, 
but  alfo  the  fenforial  ones  which  arifc  from 
his  ideas. 

Why  melancholy  fhould,  in  one  cafe,  ter- 
minate in,  or  at  leafl:  alternate,  withaftateof 
furious  delirium,  having  all  the  true  charader 
of  mania,  and,  in  another  cafe,  be  fucceedcd 
by  a  very  mild  aberration  of  reafon,  in  which 
not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the  aftions  of  the 
man  are  inofFcnfive,  as  in  the  cafe  which  fol- 
lows, is  certainly  a  very  interefling  fubjed  of 
inquiry  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  intricate 
one  to  develope.  The  phyfical  conftitution 
of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  of  all  caufes  the 
one  which  has  the  moft  influence  in  producing 
one  or  other  of  thefe  events  juft  now  men- 
tioned, efpecially  when  they  are  excited  by 
mental  caufes.  The  difpolition  to  irafcibility 
of  temper,  and  to  good  humour  are  born  with 
people ;  for  we  fee  thefe  two  extremes  of  men- 
tal charader  evidently  marked  in  the  conduQ: 
of  different  infants,  long  before  education 

can 
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can  have  produced  any  effedt  on  them.  Edu- 
cation, indeed,  may  corredl  and  improve,  and 
alio  hurt  and  fpoil  what  nature  has  done  ; 
accordingly  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  by 
means  of  a  judicious  controul,  violence  of 
temper  may  be  foftened ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  natural  amiablenefs  of  temper  may  be 
yendcred  rough  and  ofFenfive  by  example,  or 
by  unvvife  management ;  but  flill  the  natural 
charafter  fiiall,  at  times,  break  forth.  No  fet 
of  men  have  greater  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  this  than  phyficians,  who  fee  mankind 
under  the  influence  of  fuch  caufes  as  mull  ne- 
ceflarily  deftroy  the  efreds  of  artificial  habits. 
Thofe  whofe  nerves  are  difpofed  from  birth 
for  the  eafy  reception  of  pleafurable  fenfations, 
in  whom  all  the  adtions  of  the  different  fets  of 
vefTels  go  on  with  freedom,  and  who  confe- 
quently  are  of  a  cheerful  difpofition  and  ami- 
able temper,  preferve  the  natural  character  of 
that  difpofition  in  every  difeafe.  If  they  fuf- 
fer  either  from  corporeal  or  mental  caufes, 
they  for  the  moft  part  exhibit  much  patience 
and  rcfignation;  or  if  they  do  exprefs  the 
pain  which  they  experience,  it  is  in  gentle 

2  terms. 
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terms,  fuch  as  always  beget  more  pity  and 
fympathy  in  the  brcail  of  the  by-flanders, 
than  the  impetuous  and  often  unreafonable 
complaints  of  thofe  whofe  difpofition  is  fo 
much  oppofcd  to  this ;  for  this  other  clafs  of 
men  are  born  with  nerves  acutely  fenfible,  and 
eafily  irritated,  and  hence  they  are  conftantly 
expofed  to  caufes  of  inquietude  and  pain* 
While  children  they  are  fraclious,  ill-tempered, 
and  unruly,  and  although  the  ofFenfive  pointa, 
of  fuch  a  charadler  may  be  worn  down  by  a 
judicious  mode  of  education,  and  they  may* 
be  taught  a  confiderable  degree  of  felf-com- 
mand,  yet  when  under  fuch  iinpreflions  as  de- 
ftroy  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  necelTary 
in  every  adl  of  judgment,  the  natural  pheno- 
mena  of  pain  break  forth,  and  they  become 
peevifh,  quarrelfome,  and  unreafonable;  and 
this  conduit  is  always  augmented  by  the  inju- 
dicious conceflions,  or  compliance  of  their 
attendants  and  friends. 

The  individuals  of  both  thefe  claffes  may, 
doubtlefs,  be  feized  with  mania,  and  that  of 
an  impetuous  and  ungovernable  kind,  the 

only 
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only  difference  being  in  degree  ;  the  one  being 
much  more  unruly  than  the  other  ;  but  the 
violence  of  temper  which  occurs  in  this  dif- 
eafe  never  takes  place  except  the  mania  ori- 
ginate from  corporeal  caufes,  and  in  fuch  as 
are  ftrongly  predifpofed  to  infanity.  Corpo- 
real, or  phylical  caufes  may  occalion  fuch  an 
uncommon  degree  of  incrcafcd  arterial  adtion 
in  the  brain  of  the  one  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other,  as  Hiall  be  productive  of  this  violently 
deranged  ftate ;   but  when  mental  caufes  of 
diftrefs  operate  on  thefe  two  claffes  of  people, 
their  efteds  are  generally  very  different ;  for 
mental  pain,  like  corporeal  pain,  is  borne 
with  much  more  eafc  by  the  one  than  by  the 
other,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  when 
melancholy  is  thus  produced  in  them,  it  af- 
fumes  a  different  character  :    in  the  one  cafe, 
it  is  not  long  borne,  if  the  caufes  of  grief  be 
fevere  or  frequent,  without  producing  defpair 
and  its  attendants ;   or  elfe  it  terminates  in  a 
furious  delirium  ;  but  in  the  other  cafe,  the 
caufes  of  mental  pain,  although  acute,  and 
often  irremediable,  (hall  befuftained  with  great 
patience,  and  when  the  judgment  at  laft  begins 

to 
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to  fail,  and  a  delirium  enfues,  it  is  generally 
of  a  mild,  though  of  an  equally  obllinate  kind 
as  to  its  removal.  Of  the  firfl:  kind  of  deli- 
rium fucceeding  melancholy  from  mental 
caufes,  fome  cafes  have  already  been  adduced  ; 
of  the  other,  or  milder  kind  of  delirium,  fuc- 
ceeding melancholy  from  mental  caufes,  the 
following  appears  to  me  to  be  a  ftriking  in- 
Itance. 

"  Christian  Gragert,  one  of  the  Gens* 
d'arms  of  Berlin,  was  of  a  harmlefs  and 
quiet  difpofition,  but  rather  of  a  fuper- 
"  ftitious  turn  of  mind.    He  frequently  un- 
"  derwent  harfh  military  difcipline,  on  ac- 
**  count  of  a  natural  ftifthefs  in  his  joints, 
which  prevented  him  from  marching  and 
performing  the  other  parts  of  his  duty.  In 
"  addition  to  the  pain  and  humiliation  which 
*^  this  occafioned,    he  fuficred  much  from 
*'  poverty,  and  a  multiplicity  of  unfortunate 
"  events,  which  occurred  in  his  family  and 
*f  houfehold    affairs.      Thefe  circumflances 
foon  induced  fuch  anxiety,  as  often  caufed 
*^  him  to  pafs  many  flceplefs  nights  ;  and 

which 
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*'  which  anxiety  of  mind,  according  to  his 
own  report,  could  not  be  diftipated  but  by 
*'  the  perufal  of  pious  books*    In  reading 
^*  the  Bible,  he  was  ftruck  with  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  it, 
*'  that  it  became  his  favourite  ftudy;  and 
**  from  that  time  the  idea  of  miracles  fo 
ftrongly  pofleffed  his  imagination,  that  he 
"  began  to  believe  that  he  himfelf  could  per- 
*'  form  fome*     He  was  perfuaded,   for  in- 
"  fiance,  that  his  power  was  fuch,  that  if  he 
'*  were  to  plant  an  apple  tree  with  a  view  of 
"  its  becoming  a  cherry  tree,  it  would  bear 
cherries  1     He.  was  difcharged  from  the 
"  king's  fervicc,  and  fent  to  the  workhoufe, 
where  he  conducfled  himfelf  calmly,  or- 
"  derly,    and  induflrioufly,    for  two  years, 
never  doing  any  thing  which  betrayed  in- 
fanity.    It' was  then  refolved  to  fend  him  to 
his  family,  and  Dr.  Piul,  before  difmifling 
him,  examined  him. 

"  He  anfwercd  every  queftion  properly> 
*«  except  when  the  fubjedt  concerned  mira- 
«f  cles ;  but  in  regard  to  thefe  he  retained  his 

Vol.  II.  QL  " 
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"  old  notions,  adding,  however,  at  the  fame 
*•  time,  that  if  he  found,  upon  trial,  after 
"  he  was  at  home,  that  the  event  did  not 
"  correfpond  with  his  expectation,  he  would 
"  readily  relinquifh  the  thought,  and  be- 
"  lieve  he  had  been  miftaken.  One  error 
"  of  his  mind  he  had  already  removed  in  this 
«'  way ;  for  there  was  an  old  woman  whom 
"  he,  at  one  time,  confidered  as  a  witch,  but 
"  whom  he  afterwards  difcovered  upon  trial 
to  be  no  fuch  thing."  His  great  defire  was 
to  be  allowed  to  return  home  to  his  wife  and 
family,  which  was  granted  him. 

Enough  has  been  faid  to  point  out  what 
kind  of  ideas  create  grief ;  how  grief  and  other 
varieties  of  mental  pain,  when  long  continued, 
diforder  the  functions  of  the  body,  and,  alfo, 
how,  by  conftantly  preferving  one  chain  of 
thought,  they  caufe  falfe  judgments  to  arife  ; 
how  thefe  diforders  of  body  and  mind  create 
the  difeafe  called  melancholy,  and,  likewife, 
how  this  diforder  may  terminate  in  taedium, 
vitae,  fuicide,  murder,  mania,  and  mild  deli- 
rium.   It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  melancholy 

as 
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as  arifing  from  a  peculiar  idiofyncrafy  of  the 
folids  and  fluids^ 

In  thofe  who,  by  the  peculiar  organization 
of  their  frame,  are  greatly  difpofed  to  this 
complaint,  a  number  of  difeafed  affeClions 
generally  exhibit  themfelves  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  or  thirty-five.  The  moft  common 
fymptoms  are  head-achs,  frequent  attacks  of 
giddynefs,  fuddcn  confufion  of  ideas,  a  great 
difpofition  to  anger,  violent  agitations  when 
irritated,  and  uncommon  fenfibility  of  nerves, 
whereby  they  are  apt  to  be  carried  to  as  great 
excefTes  from  caufes  of  joy,  as  from  caufes  of 
grief.  But  before  thefe  fymptoms  occur  fo 
frequently  as  to  excite  attention  in  the  friends 
or  by-ftanders,  the  difpofition  to  melancholy 
may  often  be  difcerned  by  external  figns, 
which  are  conflant  in  certain  individuals. 
Thefe  figns  conftitute  the  external  charadter 
of  what  the  ancients  called  the  melancholic 
temperament,  and  are  as  follows  :  a  lean  and 
dry  frame,  the  very  rcverfc  of  the  plump, 
fucculent,  and  flclhy  appearance  of  a  perfon 
in  good  health,  efpecially  one  of  the  fanguine 

0^2  tempera- 
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temperament ;  fmall  and  rigid  mufcles,  the 
interftices  between  which  are  not  filled  u 
with  fat,  a  fallow  fkin,  and  complexion  which 
is  frequently  of  a  brownifh  yellow  colour, 
with  little  or  no  admixture  of  red,  deep  black 
ftiff  hair,  eyes  funk,  hollow  fockets,  large 
veins,  efpecially  in  the  hands  and  arms,  and 
a  conftant  exprefTion  of  dejedlion.  Such  arc 
the  charaders  of  the  melancholic  temperament 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  co- 
pied by  all  fucceeding  writers.  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  figns  do  not 
always  appear  in  early  life,  even  where  there 
is  a  ftrong  tendency  to  melancholic  infanity. 
They  are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  the  efFeds 
of  the  difeafe,  after  it  has  continued  for  fome 
years.  Of  many  melancholic  patients  who 
have  fallen  under  my  care,  both  as  out-pa- 
tients of  the  Weftminfter  Infirmary,  and  in 
private  pradlice,  feveral  have  had  the  remains 
of  the  external  characSlers  of  the  fanguine  tem- 
perament, that  is,  they  have  had  fair,  or  reddifh 
hair,  a  fair  but  rather  pale  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  fine  ikin. 


After 
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After  the  age  of  thirty,  fometimes  much 
earlier  in  life,  if  they  have  been  born  of  me- 
lancholic parents,  thefe  people  begin  to  have 
indcfcribable  fenfations  of  anxiety,  and  in- 
ternal uneafmefs,  of  which  they  cap  give  no 
good  account,  but  which  have  fo  powerful  an 
efFc6t  on  them  as  to  make  them  withdraw 
thcmfclves  from  fociety,  and  abandon  them- 
felves  to  tears,  and  other  affecflions  of  grief. 
I  have  known  this  happen  to  young  men  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  were  not  more  than 
19  years  of  age.  They  are  always  fubjedt  to 
imprcfTions  of  fear  ;  and  many  imaginary  ob- 
jects of  terror  and  diftrefs  are  conftantly  pre- 
fent  to  theii*mind.  Some  are  feized  with  an 
affection  of  phrenzy  in  early  life ;  others  con- 
tinue free  from  it  until  confiderably  advanced; 
and  others  are  never  affecfled  with  any  furious 
delirium,  but  pafs  their  days  in  conffant  de- 
fpondency. 

In  thofe  who  are  conftitutionally  inclined 
to  melancholy,  and  who  have  had  frequent 
attacks  of  it,  for  it  often  fubfides,  and  returns 
again,  much  difordcr  at  laft  takes  place  in 
o  various 
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various  funftions  of  the  body.  Thefe  are  fimi- 
lar  to  the  diforderg  which  arc  occafioned  in 
almoft  every  perfon  by  long-continued  grief, 
fuch  as  a  depraved  appetite,  being  either 
much  impaired,  or  almoft  totally  abolifhed 
while  melancholy  prevails,  and  a  keen  and 
ravenous  appetite,  when  it  is  abfent.  They 
are  troubled  with  flatulency,  with  acute  pains 
in  the  hypochondriac  regions,  with  hasfnor- 
rhoids,  and  irregularities  in  the  alvine  dif- 
charge.  Thefe  bodily  affedlions,  however, 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  every  cafe  of  melan- 
cholia, for  many  fhall  have  all  the  mental 
charadlers  of  the  complaint  for  feveral  years, 
and  yet  have  no  remarkable  diforder  in  the 
corporeal  part  of  their  fyftem.  The  fundlions 
of  the  liver  are  thofe  which  are  moft  com- 
monly changed,  for  the  bile  is  feldom  found 
to  have  its  natural  qualities  in  thofe  who  have 
long  laboured  under  this  diforder.  It  is  often 
vomited  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  acrid 
quality  ;  and  before  it  is  evacuated  in  this 
way,  it  occafions  head-ach,  flufliings  of  heat 
in  the  face,  and  a  fcnfe  of  burning  heat  in 
the  hands,  accompanied  with  a  metallic  tafte 

in 
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in  the  mouth,  refembling  that  which  a  piece 
of  brafs  or  copper  imparts  to  the  palate.  In 
fome  others  the  bile  produces  diforders  in  the 
inteftines,  and  gives  a  kind  of  pitchy  confift-? 
ence  to  the  ftools,  as  has  been  already  taken 
notice  of;  but  thefe  phenomena  are  by  no 
means  conftant  or  ncceffary  attendants  of  me- 
lancholy. The  general  mental  charadler  of 
the  complaint,  when  it  arifes  from  ftrong 
hereditary  predifpolition,  is  this  :  frequent 
feelings  of  anxiety,  grief,  and  defpondency, 
a  defire  of  doing  well,  but  an  incapability  of 
ftcadily  purfuing  any  laudable  exertions,  on 
account  of  painful  internal  fenfations,  and  in- 
voluntary adls  of  judgment,  founded  on  falfc 
or  erroneous  thoughts,  which,  however,  com- 
mand a  firm  convidion  in  their  mind  ;  they 
have,  alfo,  a  ftrong  defirc  of  relief,  and  fymp- 
toms  of  defpair,  or  taedium  vitse,  in  confe- 
quence  of  finding  that  no  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  conftant  mifery  under  w  hich 
they  labour.  It  is  furely  needlefs  to  add, 
that  in  the  delirium  of  defpair  they  may  com- 
mit any  of  the  rafh  ads  which  attend  this 
flate.    A  fingle  cafe  will  put  this  in  a  clearer 

point 
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point  of  view  than  can  be  defcribed  in  gene- 
ral terms.  "  D.  Seybell  was  admitted  into 
"  the  Orphan  Hofpital,  at  Potfdam,  when  he 
"  was  fou-r  years  old,   and  remained  there 

until  he  was  twenty.  He  was  brought  up 
*^  by  trade  to  be  a  fhoemaker,  and  was,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  teilimony  of  all  who  knew 

him,  a  quiet,  induftrious,  and  pious  man ; 
"  rather  fimple,  and  timorous,  and  more  in- 
"  clined  to  grief  than  to  joy.  Even  in  his 
"  early  years  he  frequently  fell  into  a  ftate  of 
*'  melancholy,  in  which  he  behaved  hirnfelf 

(Irangely,  and  hence  he  obtained,  among  his 

companions,  the  nickname  of  the  mad  Sey- 
<f  bell.  He  was  exceedingly  plethoric,  arid 
"  fubjed  to  fudden  ebullitions  and  determina- 
«  tions  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  which  were 
"  always  accompanied  with  great  reftleffnefs 
"  and  anxiety,  and  which  were  augmented  or 
"  diminifhed  according  as  the  commotion  in 
*'  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  M'as  increafed  or 
"  lelTened.  In  his  later  years  this  diforder 
"  terminated  in  true  melancholy. 


<*  He 
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"  He  had  not  learnt  his  profeflion  fuffici- 
*^  ently  well  to  fupport  himfclf  by  it,  and  he 
''''  was  not  fortuliate  enough  to  pleafe  the  va- 
rious  mafters  into  whofe  fervice  he  went ; 
hence  his  mind  was  filled  with  difpleafure 
on  account  of  his  own  inferiority  and  want 
"  of  talents ;  and  a  conftant  dread  preyed  on 
his  fpirits,  left  he  Ihould  be  turned  out  of 
all  employment,  and  be  rendered  deftitute. 
Under  this  apprehenlion,  he  on&  day  fud- 
"  denly,  and  without  any  caufe  being  given, 
«*  left  the  houfe  of  a  Mr.  Counfellor  Oessfeld, 
^'  of  Potfdam  ;  in  the  fervice  of  Captain  Von 
«^  WiNTERFiELD,  hc  attempted  to  fhoot  him- 
felf ;  and,  while  with  Mr.  Wissman,  hc 
threw  himfelf  out  pf  a  three  pair  of  flairs 
"  window. 

From  December,  1772,  to  January,  1781, 
"  ])^  lived  in  a  ftate  of  great  poverty,  fupport- 
ing  himfelf  by  fewing,  the  profits  of  which 
"  were  hardly  fufficient  to  fupply  his  mod 
"  urgent  wants.  He  had  alfo  a  few  debts, 
"  which  he  was  anxious  to  difcharge,  but 
?*  being  without  the  means  of  doing  fo,  he 

"  could 
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"  could  not  gratify  this  wifli.  '  Tortured  by 
"  conftant  anxiety  and  diftrefs,  which  he  en- 
*^  deavoured  in  vain  to  alleviate  by  prayer  ; 
"  tormented  by  the  forefight  of  fpending  an 
"  unhappy  and  miferable  exiftence  ;  fearful 
«  left  he  fhould  be  arrefted  on  account  of  his 
debts,  vi'hich  were  really  inconfiderable, 
"  and  prepofleiTed  with  the  idea  that  his  af- 
"  flidlions  would  not  be  terminated  but  by  his 
*'  death,  the  unlucky  thought  fprung  up  in 
"  his  mind  of  accelerating  that  wiflied-for 
"  event  by  murdering  a  child.  The  child 
"  whom  he  fele6ted,  as  the  inftrument  by 
"  which  he  was  to  attain  heaven,  he  loved  to 
*'  exccfs,  as  he  himfclf  avowed,  and  as  its  pa- 
"  rents  teftificd,  who  faid  that  he  had  taught 
"  the  child  many  prayers,  and  feveral  paflligc? 
"  of  the  Bible. 

"  The  ftrong  love  which  he  entertained -for 
"  this  little  objeftof  his  regard,  was  once  the 

caufe  of  its  life  being  faved,  when  he  had 
"  previoufly  detcrmmed  in  his  mind  to  take  it 
"  away  ;  but  one  day  afterwards  being  fuddenly 
«*  feized  with  a  furious  delirium,  he  quickly 

*l  murdered 
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"  murdered  it.  He  tried  to  conceal  the  bod/, 
"  and  yet  the  moment  after,  he  went  out  of 
'/  the  houfeand  told  vvhat  he  had  done." 

That  a  certain  peculiarity  of  difordercd 
conftitution,  which,  by  conftantly  yielding  a 
number  of  difeafed  and  painful  fenfations, 
predifpofes  to  melancholy,  may  be  accident- 
ally created,  as  well  as  born  with  a  perfon,  is 
a  fart  founded  on  daily  experience.  Many 
profefllons  give  birth  to  it,  and  it  alfo  often 
arifes  from  the  injuries  which  a  dilTolute  life, 
and  various  excefles  in  diet  and  drink  occafion  ; 
fhoemakers,  who  not  only  live  a  fedentary  life, 
but  lit  conftantly  bent,  and  fuftaining  an 
injurious  prelTure  on  the  ftomach,  taylors, 
bakers,  and  glafs.blowers,  who  are  exhaufted 
by  intenfe  heat,  fevere  work,  and  hard  drink- 
ing, and  men  of  letters,  who  negledt  all  ex- 
crcife,  and  live  too  much  retired,  are  the 
moft  frequently  expofed  to  occafional  fymp- 
toms  of  this  dreadful  malady;  but  even  in 
thefe  men  whofe  health  is  much  deranged, 
true  melancholy  feldom  arifes,  except  mental^ 
caufes  of  grief  and  diftrefs  join  themfelves  to 
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the  corooreal  ones,  and  this  conftitutcs  one 
of  the  characters  which  diftinguiflics  Melan- 
cholia vera  from  Hypochondria/is.  The  tormci 
may  be  faid  to  be  always  excited  by  mental 
caufes,  and  confifts  in  various  phenomena  ot 
grief,  defpondency,  and  defpair  ;  whereas  the 
latter  moft  commonly  arifes  from  corporeal 
caufes,  and  its  mental  phenomena  confift  oi 
erroneous  ideas  entertained  about  their  own 
make  or  body.  Thefe  two  difeafes  are,  indeed, 
often  united  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  then  the 
mental  charader  is  feldom  conftant ;  for,  at 
times,  the  ftrange  illulions  of  hypochondri- 
afis  prevail,  and  at  other  times  the  defponden- 
cy and  defpair  of  melancholy.  Melancholic 
patients  feldom  live  long.  They  often  ter- 
minate their  own  exiftence  in  the  attacks  of 
the  diforder  ;  but  even  when  carefully  watch- 
ed, and  every  care  is  taken  of  them,  they 
never  attain  old  age.  Many  die  before  thirty 
or  forty,  and  few  live  beyond  fixty  ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  divcrfity  in  this  refpedt  arifes 
from  the  difference  of  the  time  of  life  when 
they  are  firft  feized  with  the  complaint.  See 

GkEDING's 
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Greding's  Aphorifms,  at  the  end  of  this 
work. 

It  has  been  already  explained  how  repeated 
caufes  of  mental  pain  lhall,  at  times,  give 
birth  to  the  predifpolition  to  melancholy, 
and  if  frequently  renewed,  fhall  at  laft  induce 
it.  Thefe  caufes,  although  very  numerous, 
may  all  be  reduced  under  a  few  general  heads, 
er  clafles ;  and,  accordingly,  as  the  difeafe 
originates  from  one  or  other  of  thefe,  it  may 
receive  its  denomination  from  that  fource.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  that  Sauvages  and  his 
copyers  make  fo  many  different  kinds  of  me- 
lancholy. 

In  order  to  render  the  hiftory  of  this  humi- 
liating and  painful  difeafe  tolerably  complete, 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  make  a  few  obfervations 
on  the  various  fpecies  of  melancholy  which 
are  defcribed  by  Sauvages. 

The  firft  which  is  mentioned  by  Sauvages, 
he  denominates  Melancholia  Vulgaris^  or  com- 
mon melancholy  (Nofol.  Method,  Tom.  2. 

p.  251. 
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p.  251.  edit.  Amftel.  1768.)     He  does  not 
give  any  general  character  of  it,  but  relates  a 
number  of  cafes  which  he  thinks  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  it;  though  the  greater  number  of 
thefe,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  clalTed  un- 
der the  head  of  Hypochondriafis.     The  firft 
cafe  is  that  of  a  phyfician,  who,   after  he  was 
cured  of  a  fever,  imagined  that  he  was  poi- 
foncd  by  the  apothecary.    This  cafe  is  too 
briefly  related  to  authorize  any  very  decided 
opinion  concerning  it.    It  may  have  been  a 
cafe  of  real  mania,  fuch  as  now  .md  then  occurs 
after  fevers,  efpecially  where  there  is  much 
predifpolition  to  the  complaint,  or  it  may 
have  been  a  cafe  of  melancholy.     The  next 
is  that  of  a  rich  man,  who  imagined  himfelf 
reduced  to  the  greatefl:  poverty,  and  would 
not  ftir  out  of  bed  for  fear  of  wearing  out  his 
clothes :  in  every  other  refpecft  he  was  a  rea- 
fonable  man.    This  is,   doubtlefs,  a  cafe  of 
real  melancholy.    Almoft  all  the  other  cafes 
which  are  mentioned  by  Sauvages,  as  inftan- 
ces  of  the  melancholia  vulgaris,  are  evidently 
cafes  of  hypochondriafis  ;  fuch,  for  inftance, 
is  that   of  the  man   who   believed  him- 
felf 
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felf  a  dunghill  cock,  and  occupied  himfelf  in 
crowing,  and  imitating  the  noife  which  that 
animal  makes  when  it  flaps  its  wings ;  fuch, 
alfo,  is  the  cafe  of  the  man  who  believed 
his  legs  to  be  made  of  ftraw ;  and  of  him 
who  being  afraid  left  Atlas  might  grow  tired 
of  fupporting  the  world,  imagined  he  would 
throw  it  upon  him^;  and,  laftiy,  all  thofe  of 
whom  Sauvages  fpeaks,  who  imagined  that 
their  heads  were  made  of  glafs,  and  thofe  who 
fancied  they  were  wholly  compofcd  of  ice,  all 
of  which  cafes  he  defcribes  as  common  melan- 
choly, are  in  fo  many  inftances  of  trwc 
hypochondriafis. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  melancholy  men- 
tioned by  this  celebrated  writer,  is  the  Melan- 
cholia  Amatoria,  or  Erotomania,  Sentimental 
love,  undoubtedly,  when  in  a  certain  degree, 
mayjuftly  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  melan- 
choly. The  defcription  of  this  difeafe  will 
fall  under  our  obfervation  in  the  chapter  on 
Love. 


The 
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The  third  is  the  Melancholia  Relighja  of  our 
countryman  Cheyne,  the  origin  and  hiftory 
of  which  has  been  defcribed. 

The  fourth  fpecies  of  SauvagSs,  is  the 
Melancholia  Arganiis^  or  Maladie  llmaginaire  of 
the  French ;  as  for  inflance,  when  a  man  be- 
lieves, without  any  reafonable  caufe,  that  he  is 
affedled  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  or  with 
the  itch,  and  is  miferable  in  confequence  of 
fuch  a  thought.  Dr.  Darwin  makes  three 
diftind:  kinds  of  this  fpecies  of  melancholy  ; 
I.  Syphilis  imaginaria  ;  2.  Pfora  imaginaria ; 
3.  Tabes  imaginaria.  To  me,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  Nofology  to  clafs  thefe  imagi- 
nary difeafes  with  hypochondriafis  ;  for,  in 
fadl,  they  almoftall  proceed  from  difeafed  cor- 
poreal feelings,  of  a  very  obfcure  kind  ;  and 
Jiencethe  extreme  difficulty  of  removing  them. 
It  is  not  more  extraordinary  that  a  man  fhould 
imagine  his  body  to  be  covered  with  the  itch, 
or  that  he  is  fyphilitic,  confumptive,  or  im- 
potent, than  that  his  legs  are  made  of  flraw, 
or  his  head  of  glafs ;  nor  do  I  think  that  there 

is 
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is  ahy  real  difference  in  the  nature  of  thefc 
difeafcs,  for  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  notion  which  is  prefent  in  the  mind  of 
hypochondriacs,  and  which  appears  to  the  by- 
flander  to  be  the  caufe  of  their  mifery,  is  al- 
ways accidentally  excited,  and  if  it  be  re- 
moved by  firatagem,  fome  other  idea,  totally 
different^  but  quite  as  erroneous,  may  take  its 
place*    See  chapter  on  Hypochondriafis, 

The  Melancholia  Moria^  which  is  the  5th 
fpecies  of  Salvages,  is  an  hallucination  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  which  has  been  already  taken 
notice  of.    Sauvages  illuftrates  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing celebrated  cafe : 

 •  Fuit  humo  ignobiils  Argis, 

Qui  fi  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 
In  vacuo  laetus  fefTor,  plauforque  theatro, 
I  lie  ubi  cbgnatorum  opibus,  curifque  refeftus, 
Expulit  helleboro  moibum,  bilemque  tneracc 
Et  redit  ad  lefe  :  pol  rnc  occidiftis  amici, 
Non  fcrvaRes,  air,  cui  fic  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratifTimus  error; 


This  delirium,  or  rather  hallucination,  is 
the  efFed  of  a  difproportionate  adivity  in  the 
Vol.  II.  R  rcpre- 
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reprefentative  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  can- 
not with  ftrid  propriety  be  clalTed  with  me- 
lancholy, inafmuch  as  the  illufive  ideas  are 
often  fources  of  pleafure  to  the  patient.  Some 
people  are  born  with  a  flrong  prcdifpofition 
to  this  difeafe ;  others  have  it  gradually 
brought  on  by  a  fondncfs  for  fucli  fludics  as 
give  too  much  employment  to  the  faculty  of 
liclion,  or  imagination.  See  chapter  on 
Genius. 

The  6th  fpecies  of  Sauvages  is  the  Melan- 
cholia Atton'Uay  which  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  the  more  common  kinds  of  melancholy, 
except  in  mere  degree.    Sauvages  relates  a 
cafe  of  it  from  his  own  knowledge ;  after 
which  he  gives  the  following  dcfcription  of 
the  diforder.       In  this  fpecies,  the  patient 
neither  moves  from  place  to  place,  norchan- 
gcs  his  pofture;  if  he  be  feated,  he  never  ri- 
fcsup;  if  Handing,  he  never  fits ;  if  lying, 
*^  he  never  gets  up.   Neither  does  he  move  his 
feet  except  they  be  puflied  afide  by  a  byc- 
««  flandcT;  he  does  not  flmn  the  prefcnce  of 
*'  ni^n  ;   if  afkcd  a  quefiion  he  does  not  an- 

*'  fwer. 
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fwcr,  and  yet  he  appears  to  underfland  what 
**  is  faid ;  he  does  not  yield  to  admonition, 
"  nor  does  he  pay  any  attention  to  objeBs  of 
**  light  or  touch;  he  fcems  immerfed  in 
*^  profound  thought,  and  totally  occupied 
"  by  foreign  matters;  at  times  he  is  more 
"  awake:  if  food  be  put  to  his  mouth  he  eats, 
*'  and  if  liquor  be  prefented  he  drinks.  This 

rare  difcafe  has  never  been  feen  by  Senner- 
*'  Tus,  but  Janus,  Phylician  to  the  Elector  of 
"  Saxony,  once  faw  it  in  a  man  about  thirty 
*'  years  old,  who  was  terrified  with  the  thought 
"  that  the  Deity  had  condemned  him.  This 
"  man  laboured  under  it  during  four  months  in 
"  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  at  laft  was  gradu  - 

ally  reftorcd  to  his  fight  underftanding."  Sed 
Sauvag.  Nofolog.  Method.  Tom.  2.  edit, 
Amfteld.  1763,  p.  256. 

The  7th  fpecies  which  Sauvag es  defcribes, 
is  the  Melancholia  Enabunda  of  BellIni  and 
MoNTALTi.  The  patient,  in  this  fpecies  of 
melancholy,  is  faid  to  be  in  a  flate  of  conftant 
motion,  and  at  the  fame  time  totally  abforbed 
in  thought,  fo  as  to  be  perfedly  unconfcious 

R  2  where 
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where  he  is  going,  or  what  he  is  doing*  He 
is  faid  to  be  the  mofl:  timorous  of  all  mehm- 
cholic  patients;  flying  from  the  fociety  of 
men,  frequenting  folitary  and  difmal  places, 
fuch  as  fepulchres  and  church  yards.  His 
body  is  defcribed  as  being  always  emaciated 
and  dry,  his  eyes  funk  in  hollow  fockets,  his 
tears  dried  up,  his  thirft  exceflive,  his  tongue 
parched,  and  his  colour  of  a  citron  yellow. 
Sauvages,  1.  c.  Tom.  2.  p.  256. 

If  there  be  in  reality  fuch  a  kind  of  mehtu 
choly  as  this,  which,  however,  is  a  circum- 
flancc  that  may  be  excufably  doubted,  fince 
neither  Sauvages  himfeif,  nor  any  author  fmce 
his  day,  has  pretended  to  have  feen  it;  yet 
would  not  confider  it  as  a  diitind;  fpecies, 
but  folely  as  a  variety,  arifing  from  the  inten- 
fity  of  the  melancholic  thoughts. 

The  8th  fpecics  which  Sauvages  defcribes, 
he  denominates  Melancholia  Saltans^  a  difeafe 
defcribed  by  Mezeray,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Charles  V.  It  was  faid  to  rage  in  Holland, 
as  an  epidemic,  in  the  year  1373.    Thofe  who 

were 
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were  afFedled  with  it  tore  off  their  cloaths, 
and  ran  quite  naked  up  and  down  the  ftrccts, 
through  villages  and  in  the  churches,  until  at 
laft,  being  entirely  fpent,  they  fell  breathlefs 
on  the  ground.  Many  of  them  fvvellcd  until 
they  burfl-,  except  they  were  bound  in  chains. 
The  difeafe  was  often  communicated  to  the 
fpe(5lators,  and  was  fuppofed  to  originate  from 
the  patient's  being  pofTefTed  by  evil  fpirits, 
and,  accordingly,  was  cured  by  exorcifms  ! 

Now,  granting  that  there  even  was  fome 
foundation  for  fuch  an  exaggerated  flory  as 
this,  it  is  evident  the  difeafe  has  no  claim  to 
be  clafTed  with  melancholy.  It  has  not  any 
one  character  of  that  difeafe.  The  hiftory  of 
many  very  fingular  kinds  of  fpafmodic  dif- 
eafcs,  allied  to  the  nature  of  Saint  Vitus* 
Dance,  are  on  record.  The  accounts  which 
are  given  of  thefe  are  often  rendered  remark- 
able  by  a  fondnefs  of  the  narrator  for  exciting 
wonder;  and  hence  implicit  faith  is  feldom  to 
be  given  to  all  that  is  f:iid  concerning  them. 
The  Melancholia  Saltans  I  ccfije&urc  to  have 
been  of  this  kind. 

The 
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The  next,  or  9th  fpecies,  defcribed  by 
Sauvages,  is  equally  fabulous,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  the  laftj  the  following  is  his  account 
of  it,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words.  He 
calls  it  Melancholia  Hippanibropica^  and  takes 
the  relation  from  the  edifying  letters  (lettres 
edifiantcs)  of  a  Jefuit  called  Le  Compte. 

Sinenfis  quidam  perfuafus  fuerat  a  facerdo- 
tibus  feu  Bonzis,  fore  ut  fua  anima  migratura 
cffet  poft  mortem  in  corpus  veredi,  jufTa  Im- 
peratoris  in  Elifios  compos  tranflaturi;  eum 
proinde  hortabantur  ad  rede  currendum,  ab- 
ftinendum  a  morfu,  calcitratione,  &c.  Bonus 
ille  fenex  turbulentos  fomnos  vix  capiebat, 
cum  fe  ephippio  inftrudum  et  fraeno,  jam  ad 
veredarii  flagrum  profedturum  crcdebat ;  aft  ex- 
pergefadus  fudore  diffluens,  num  equus  eflet 
an  homo  dubitabat.  Converfus  in  Chriilia- 
nam  religioncm  rcfipuit." 

The  Melancholia  Scytharum  of  Hippocrates^ 
which  Sauvages  enumerates  as  the  loth  foe- 
cies,  was  a  cafe  of  real  melancholy  from  impo- 
tency  of  a  particular  kind, 

Th? 
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The  iithfpecies  of  SAUvy^GES  is  the  Me^ 
lancholia  Angliceiy  or  t^edium  vit^e,  which  has 
been  already  f  ully  dcfcribed  in  this  chapter. 

The  1 2th  fpecies  of  the  fame  author  is  the 
Melancholia  Zoanthropia  I  but  this  Melancholia 
Zoanthropia  is  a  cafe  of  mere  hypochondriafis, 
and  by  no  means  a  very  unfrcquent  one* 

The  patient  either  imagines  himfelf  an  ani- 
nial,  and  imitates  the  manners  of  it,  or  elfc 
he  thinks  he  has  animals  or  monflers  within 
him;  and  this  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
complaint.  Raul  in,  in  his  Maladies  Vapo- 
reiifes^  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  number  of  young 
nuns,  all  belonging  to  one  convent,  who 
thought  that,  at  a  particular  time  every  day, 
they  were  turned  into  cats,  and  Donatus  is 
faid,  by  Sauvages,  to  have  been  a  witnefs  of 
the  following  curious  fads.     Duos  lycanthro- 

pos  fe  vidiffe  teftatur  Donatus  ab  Alto- 

man  qui  per  avia  vagabantur,  cadavera 
"  humana,  aut  partes  eorum  fccum  geftantes; 
"  de  castero  luridos,  liccos,  aduftos,  fitientcfi 
"  eos  depmgit,  ut  locomoriam  omnino  reft- 

rant.    Sauvages,  I.  c.  Tom.  2.  p.  259. 

"  The 
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The  13th  fpecies  of  Sauvages  is  the  Melan- 
cholia  Enthufmftica  of  Paulus  ^^Igenita.  This 
is  a  mere  variety  of  that  lingular  hallucination 
defcribed  in  the  chapter  on  Genius.  The  foU 
lowing  is  the  defcription  and  illuftration  of 
the  complaint,  as  given  by  this  diftinguifhed 
Nofologift. 

"  Melancholia  Enthujiajlica  Pauli  i^GENiTA. 
Enihufmfmus  JEgki  numine  afflaii,  C 

*^  Quidam  vero  etiam  putant  fe  ab  aliquibus 
poteltatibus  majoribus  impeti,  et  futura  prae- 
dicere,  velut  numine  afflati,  quos  etiam  priva- 
tim  numine  cffiatos  nominat  Paulus  ^genita. 
Paracelsus  exiftimabat  fe  in  acinacis  capulo 
fuum  azoth,  fui  genium  fuum  gerere.  Muli- 
eres  fatidicae,  quibus  ftipat  errabant  Geben- 
nenfes  fanatici,  fe  coelitus  afflatas  putabant, 
futura  prasdiccre,  abfcondita  cognofcere  fe 
jaditabant ;  has  vero  prophetias  non  prius  ede- 
bant  quam  epilepliac  paroxyfmum  limulatum 
pafTae  forent ;  itaque  humi  proftratae,  mirum 
in  modum  fe  exagitabant  et  ad  fe  reverfae  fu- 
tura praedicebant."  Tom.  2.  p.  259. 

Now 
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Now  it  is  evident,  from  this  defcriptJon, 
that  Sauvages  iniftakes  fome  of  the  parti- 
cular illufions  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  on  Genius,  for  Melancholy, 

The  14th  and  laft  fpccics  of  Sauvages  is  the 
Melancholia  Phrontis  of  Hippocrates, 

This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  variety 
of  true  melancholy;  or  rather,  it  is  a  common 
combination  of  melancholy  and  hypochon- 
driacs, as  is  evident  from  the  following  de- 
fcription  of  the  patient's  health.  "  Vifcera 
veluti  fpinarum  aculeis  pungi  videntur,  anxi- 
etudo  ipfum  invadit,  lucem  et  homines  refu- 
git,  tenebras  amat,  metus  corripit,  fcptum 
tranfverfum  exteriore  parte  intumefcet,  ad 
conta6lum  dolet,  expavefcit,  in  fomnis  urri- 
culamenta  et  formidanda  ccrnit  quandaque  et 
mortuos :  morbus  hie  interdum  plurimos  vere 
prehendit." 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  FEAR,  ITS  MODIFICATIONS  AND  EFFECTS, 

Fear  cannot  take  place  "jcithout  fcrejight.  In 
what  the  prcdifpojition  to  fear  confijls.  Hovj 
it  is  increajed  hy  experience.  The  difference 
betzveen  apprehenfion^  dread^  and  terror.  Upon 
what  principles  the  effects  of  fear  are  to  be  ex^ 
plained.  The  primary  corporeal  effecJs  of  fear 
defcribedy  and  cafes  illuflrative  of  thefe  related* 
The  primary  corporeal  offers  of  terror  defcrihed. 
Upon  zvhat  principle  permanent  difeafesy  cr  the 
fecondary  corporeal  cffcHs  of  fear  nnd  terror^ 
are  produced.  Cafes  illujlrative  of  the  dif cafes. 
Why  terror y  which  is  a  modification  of  fear y 
appears y  at  times y  to  ati  as  a  powerful  ftimnlus. 
Tear  peculiar  to  certain  conjlitutions  from  fnere 
organization.  The  timorous  difpofition  dcfcribed. 
Its  effe^s  on  the  mental  faculties.  How  it 
predifpofes  to  infinity.     Cafes  illujlralivs  of 

this 
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this  pojition,  The  fear  of  poverly,  of  eternal 
damnation^  and  of  deaths  common  caufts  of  in^ 
fanity  with  people  who  are  born  of  a  timorous 
difpofition.  Fear  may  be  affociated  witb  other 
pqfjions*    Its  character  in  confequence  of  this, 

T  HE  painful  emotions  of  apprchenfion, 
fear,  and  dread  are  never  excited  in  the  hu- 
man bread  but  through  the  medium  of  fore- 
fight;  for,  although  they  may  arife  from 
prefent  calamities,  as  well  as  from  paft  events, 
yet  it  is  not  theuneafmefs  which  the  calamity 
itfelf  occafions  that  we  call  fear,  but  that 
which  arifes  from  what  we  think  will  follow. 

The  predifpofing  caufe  of  fear  is  to  be 
fought  for  in  the  general  intereft  which  we 
take  in  every  thing  that  regards  our  own  exift- 
cnce;  like  moft  of  our  paflions,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  a  modification  of  fclf-love :  the 
number  of  our  fears  is  increafed  by  our  expe- 
rience, and  by  analogy;  and,  in  this  way, 
knowledge  and  reafon  become,  at  times,  the 
A  enemies 
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enemies  of  human  happincTs.  The  mere  oc- 
cupations of  the  prefcnt  moment  with  difTiculty 
command  our  whole  attention;  and,  whilfl 
engaged  in  t^he  various  purfuits  of  the  day, 
our  mind  feems  often  to  fteal  away  from 
us,  and  haftening  to  the  borders  of  futurity 
takes  a  rapid  glimpfe  of  events  which  are  to 
happen.  Happy  for  us  if  the  profpedt  it  dif- 
covers  be  cheerful  and  gay ;  for  fanguine  ex- 
pedation  and  hope  then  arife,  and  thefe  beget 
confidence,  and  confidence  overcomes  diftrefs 
and  refifts  the  approach  of  fear.  WheHi  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of 
human  affairs  fhews  us  that  many  of  the  pre- 
fent,  or  pafl,  events  of  our  life,  are  likely  to  be 
followed  by  calamitous  confequences  ;  when  we 
fee  the  thick  and  dark  clouds  of  misfortune  ora- 

o 

thering  faft  around  our  head,  hope  and  confix 
dcncc  vanifh,  and  leave  us  to  the  torments  of 
a  pafTion,  the  effeds  of  which  I  am  now  to  de- 
fcribe.  But  iirft  let  it  be  obferved,  that  al- 
though the  words  apprehmfion^  dread  and  terror^ 
are  to  be  juftly  confidcrcd  as  exprelTions  which 
denote  a  modification  of  fear,  yet  they  imply 

a  con- 
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a  confiderablc  difference,  not  only  as  to  the 
caufe  of  fuch  emotions,  but  alfo  as  to  our  own 
fenfations. 

Terror  arifes  from  the  fudden  and  unexpccfl- 
ed  view  of  fome  great  impending  danger,  as 
when  an  aflaffm  attacks  us,  or  when  \vc  are 
furprized  by  the  appearance  of  a  furious  or 
ferocious  animal ;  but  apprehenfion  is  occa- 
fioned  by  an  indiftindl  profpect  of  fome  dif* 
tant  and  very  uncertain  evil.  When  the  mer-^ 
chant,  a  great  part  of  whofe  fortune  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  joint  dangers  of  the  winds  and 
the  ocean,  is  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  the  loud  roarings  of  a  terrible 
tempcft,  appreheyifion  inftantly  arifes  in  his 
mind ;  and  his  imagination,  by  reprefenting 
to  him  what  may  happen,  fliall  caufe  appre- 
henfion to  terminate  in  dread » 

As  every  human  event  may  be  viewed  from 
a  number  of  different  points,  and  the  train  of 
affociated  ideas  is  different  according  to  what- 
ever fide  we  look  from,  we  fee  the  reafon  why 
fome  men  fliall  regard  with  indifference  certain 

0bjC(i  ts 
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objects  which  occafion  dread  and  terror  in  the 
breads  of  others.  An  Englifli  Tailor  has  been 
accu loomed  to  confider  a  fha.  k  as  a  dangerous 
animal,  from  which  he  is  fafc  only  while  in  a 
different  element ;  if  he  falls  overboard,  and 
is  really-  purfued  by  one,  he  almoft  dies  the 
premature  death  of  fear  before  his  enemy 
reaches  him ;  but  what  does  the  favage  in  fucli 
a  fituation  ?  he  has  been  taught  to  confider  the 
horrid  animal  as  one  which  may  be  kept  at  bay 
by  a  dexterous  attack,  or  which  may  be  eluded 
byftratagem;  and  he  acts  accordingly,  and 
often  efcapes  from,  or  vanquifhes  the  mon- 
jfter.  How  differently  does  the  approach  of 
death  affcfl  different  people'.  The  thoughts, 
which  the  affociation  of  ideas  brings  into  the 
mind  of  fome,  when  they  look  forward  to  this 
laft  and  moft  aweful  event,  fill  them  with  a 
dread  and  horror  which  they  are  unable  to 
paint  in  fuitable  language ;  while  others,  not 
only  look  calmly  forward  to  the  termination 
of  their  exigence,  but  feem  to  anticipate  it 
with  a  degree  of  inward  fatisfaCtion  and  plca- 
fure. 


The 
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The  cffefts  of  fear  are  to  be  acrountcd  for, 
partly  on  the  principle  of  a  certain  powerful 
ftimulus  (hope)  being  withdrawn,  partly  by 
the  fpecific  ad:ion  of  the  ideas  rcprefenting 
the  obje(5t  or  objecfls  of  averlion,  and  partly 
from  the  readlion  of  the  bodily  emotion  and 
diforder  on  the  mind. 

The  corporeal  eftedls  of  fear  mud  firft  be 
taken  notice  of.  The  force  of  every  adiion  of 
the  human  body,  not  only  the  voluntary,  but 
alfo  the  involuntary  ones,  is  wonderfully  di- 
minifhed  by  the  fudden  influence  of  this  paf- 
fion;  the  heart  docs  not  contract  with  fufficient 
energy  to  expel  the  whole  of  its  contents,  and 
the  pulfe  therefore  becomes  fmall  and  quick ; 
the  action  of  the  arteries  correfponds  with  that 
of  the  heart,  and  hence  there  is  a  want  of  free 
circulation  in  the  remote  branches ;  this  is 
evident  from  the  chillnefs  which  is  felt  all 
over  the  body,  from  the  palencfs  of  the 
cheeks  and  lips,  and  the  contra(5lion  of  the 
fkin. 

A$ 
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As  thebloodfis  naturally  accumulated  in  the 
large  veffels  which  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  heart,  a  painful  fenfc  of  fulnefs, 
opprefllon,  and  anxiety  is  felt  there.  Now, 
when  once  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  becomes  redundant  during  the  pre- 
vious diminifned  ad:ion,  which  occurs  on  the 
firft  impreflion  of  fear,  and  the  blood  is  accu- 
mulated in  its  neighbourhood,  it  at  laft  excites 
a  preternatural  increafe  of  aclion ;  and  of  this 
we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  frequent  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  the  irregularity 
of  the  pulfe  with  which  a  perfon,  who  has 
been  frightened,  is  affected* 

The  fecreting  and  excretory  arteries  lofc 
their  contradlilc  force,  and  hence  a  great  flow 
of  their  contents  is  generally  a  confequence 
of  fear.  The  fvvcat  flarts  out  in  large  drops 
on  the  forehead  and  face,  and,  upon  the  fame 
principle,  the  perfon  is  often  afHi(fted  both 
with  a  diabetes  and  a  diarrhoea.  The  urine 
which  is  voided  by  people  who  arc  under  the 
impreflion  of  fear  is  generally  pale  coloured, 
and  always  fmall  in  quantity  ;  but  the  defire 

of 
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of  voiding  it  is  extremely  frequent.  As  fear 
diminiflies  mufcular  force,  it  muft  neceflarily 
affed:  the  fphindler  of  the  bladder;  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water  is  fufficient 
to  caufe  this  mufcle  to  yield  a  little,  and  it  is 
this  circumltance  which  produces  the  delire. 
Whether  the  diarrhoea  may  not  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  a  fimilar  principle,  is  alfo 
doubtful ;  the  fa6l  itfelf  is  perfeflly  well  au- 
thenticated, for  many  authors  of  refpedtability 
take  notice  of  it.  "  It  is  well  known,"  fays 
Unzer,  "  that  Aratus,  the  Greek  general, 
was  always  feized  with  a  purging  previous 
"  to  the  commencement '  of  a  battle,  and  it 
"  never  ceafed  until  the  engagement  took 
"  place."  DerArzt,  B.  3.  bl.342. 

BoNETus  relates  the  cafe  of  a  lady  who  was 
always  feized  with  a  vomiting  and  purging  on 
the  approach  of  a  ftorm,  and  which  conti- 
nued during  the  whole  time  it  lafted.  Pech- 
LiN,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Obfervations, 
aiTures  us,  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  certain  pro- 
feflbr,  TiTius,  was  of  fuch  a  timid  difpofi- 
tion,  that  he  was  aiv/ays  afflided  with  a  tran- 

VoL.  II.  S  fitory 
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fitory  diarrhoea  before  he  began  a  ledure;  and 
the  fame  author  relates  the  cafe  of  a  Gernnan 
prince,  on  whom  any  difagreeable  tidings  had 
a  fimilar  effedt.  One  of  the  foreign  mini- 
ftcrs  at  his  court,  who  would  not  believe  that 
fuch  an  effeft  could  be  produced  by  fear,  was, 
however,  convinced  of  his  error  by  a  fbrata- 
gem  of  the  court  fool.  The  prince  was  then 
at  war,  and  one  day,  while  the  ambalTador  was 
at  dinner  with  him,  the  fool  came  running  in, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  difmay,  and  alferted, 
that  the  enemy  were  approaching  the  refidence. 
The  effeft  which  the  alarm  occafioned  in  the 
bowels  of  the  prince  foon  became  very  evi- 
dent to  the  minifter.  Pechlin,  Ohferv.  xviii. 
lib.  iii. 

A  much  more  remarkable  corporeal  effc6l, 
both  of  fear  and  terror,  and  one  which  is 
perfedly  well  authenticated,  is  the  effedl  it 
produces  on  the  hair  of  the  head,  changing  it 
very  fuddenly  to  a  grey  colour.  Borelli  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  on  whom  fear  operated 
fo  f  owerfully,  as  to  change  his  hair  completely^ 

grey 
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grey  in  the  courfe  of  the  night.  Soon  after  he 
was  releafed,  his  hair  regained  its  former  co- 
lour. Cent.  i.  Obf,  37.  Many  other  cafes 
of  this  kind  arc  mentioned  by  Donatus  and 
ScALiGER.  This  phenomenon  is  afcribed  by 
Dr.  Darwin  to  the  torpor  of  the  fmall  vef- 
fels  which  circulate  the  fluids  deftined  to  nou- 
jilh  the  hair,  juft  as  the  cataradt  is  owing  to 
the  torpor  of  the  veflels  which  fupply  the 
chryftalline  lens  with  fluids.  It  is  evident, 
from  this  circumftance,  that  many  other 
caufes  of  debility,  befides  fear,  may  produce 
it;  thus  it  frequently  takes  place  in  men  who 
have  lived  a  life  of  excefs ;  it  alfo  occurs,  now 
and  then,  in  confequence  of  fevers,  and  al- 
ways in  confequence  of  the  debility  of  old 
age. 

The  corporeal  effedls  of  terror  greatly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  fear,  for  terror  is  nothing  elfe 
than  great  and  fudden  fear:  greatnefs  in  de- 
gree, and  fuddennefs  as  to  the  impreffion,  are 
cffential  circumftances  in  its  produdion. 


When 
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When  a  pcrfon  is  fuddenly  terrified,  the 
motion  of  the  heart  is  generally  quickened  ;  a 
kind  of  fpafmodic  contradtion  feizes  all  the 
arteries,  efpccially  the  extreme  ones,  caufing 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  larger  vef- 
fels.  The  fudden  and  forcible  diftention  of 
the  heart  makes  it  move  on  its  bafis,  and  pro- 
duces that  peculiar  fenfation  which  moft  peo- 
ple endeavour  to  exprefs  by  faying  that  their 
heart  feems  to  jump  to  their  throat.  A  kind 
of  fpafm  feems  to  feizc  the  mufclcs  about  the 
glottis,  for  rcfpiration  is  always  fuddenly  in- 
terrupted, but  this  is  of  very  fliort  duration. 
A  death-like  palenefs  overfpreads  the  counte- 
nance, the  features  flirink,  the  legs  and  whole 
body  are  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  tremor,  and 
the  arms  hang  motionlefs.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
debility  which  is  produced  is  fo  great,  as  to 
render  it  impoffible  for  the  perfon  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  an  ered  pofture,  and  he,  therefore, 
tills  down,  apparently  fenfelefs  and  fpeech- 
lefs>  on  the  ground.  In  this  way  the  ftrongeft 
man  is  often  deprived,  in  a  few  feconds,  of 
almofi:  the  whole  of  his  natural  ftrength. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  primary  cffedls  of  fear  and  terror 
often  become  the  immediate  caufcs  of  many 
fcrious  difeafes. 

Fear  and  terror,  like  mod  of  the  painful 
pafTions,  may  produce  difeafes  upon  one  of  the 
three  following  principles: 

ift.  By  the  violence  of  the  fenforial  im- 
prefTions,  which,  upon  being  tranfmitted  to 
the  nerves,  adts  like  powerful  flimuli  to  the 
mufcles. 

idly.  By  promoting  an  unnatural  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
rather  than  to  others. 

3dly.  By  exhaufting  the  fentient  principle, 
and  producing  a  ftate  of  great  debility. 

I  ft.  Violent  fenforial  imprcfllons  may  ad: 
like  tumors  in  the  brain,  or  fplinters  of  the 
fkull,  or  extravafations  of  blood,  and  produce 
difeafes  upon  a  limilar  principle;  but,  as  the 
fenforial  impreffions  are  feldom  caufes  of  per- 
manent 
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manent  prefTure,  like  the  former,  but  acfl  by 
frequently  recurring,  or  .by  repetitions,  we 
fee  the  reafon  why  they  generally  produce 
fpafmodic  difeafes.  The  mofi:  common  mor- 
bid effeds  of  the  imprefTions  of  fear  or  terror, 
therefore,  are  convulfions,  epiiepfy,  and,  now 
and  then,  that  very  rare  difeafe  called  cata=- 
lep  fy. 

Convulfions.  Plater  relates  the  following 
cafe,  in  his  Obf.  lib.  i.  p.  36.  "  Some  young 
"  girls  went,  one  day,  a  little  way  out  of 
"  town,  to  fee  a  perfon  who  had  been  ex- 
"  ecuted,  and  who  was  hung  in  chains, 
"  One  of  them  threw  feveral  ftones  at  the 
"  gibbet,  and,  at  laft,  ftruck  the  body  with 
«'  fuch  violence  as  to  make  it  move;  at 
"  which  the  girl  was  fo  much  terrified,  that 

fliti,  imagined  the  dead  perfon  was  alive, 
**  came  down  from  the  gibbet,  and  ran  after 

her.  She  haftcned  home,  and  not  being 
"  able  to  conquer  the  idea,  fell  into  ftrong 
«♦  convulfions,  and  died. 
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Epilepfy,    Of  fear  and  terror  producing 
this  difordcr,  many  inftances  are  on  recofd, 
ScHEHK-i^s'inhi^Obferv.  Medic A\h.  i.  p.  128. 
relates,   with  much  apparent  grief,  the  cafe 
of  his  own  wife,  as  a  melancholy  inftance 
of  the  fatal  elfefts  of  this  paflion.    She  was 
of  a  healthy  and  robuft  conftitution,  and  was 
in  the  laft  month  of  her  pregnancy,  when^ 
unfortunately,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
bouring houfe.    The  flames  which  flie  faw 
from  the  window,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  houfe  fhe  inhabited, 
together  with  the  many  vivid  fparks  of  burn- 
ing materials  which  floated  in  the  atmofphere, 
and   which  were  flying  in  every  direction, 
caufed  her  tq  conceive  fuch  extreme  terror, 
that  (lie  was  feized  with  fevere  epilepfy,  which 
returning  frequently,  occafioned  her  death 
in  twelve  hours.    Van  Swieten,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave's 
Aphorifms,    p.   415,    relates  a  cafe  which 
demonftrates,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
the   effect   of  the   fenforial  impreffions  pf 
terror.    A  boy  was  fo  much  frightened  by  a 
dog  leaping  on  him,  that  he  was  feized  with 

epilepfy ; 
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epilepfy  ;  and  when,  at  any  time  afterwards, 
he  faw  a  large  dog,  or  heard  one  barking,  the 
paroxyfm  always  returned, 

Catalepfy.    "  George  Grokatzki,  a  Polifli 
foldier,  deferted  from  his  regiment  in  the 
"  harveft  of  the  year  1677.    He  was  difco- 
"  vered,  a  few  days  afterwards,  drinking  and 
**  making  merry  in  a  common  alchoufe.  The 
moment  he  was  apprehended,    he  was  fo 
"  much  terrified,  that  he  gave  a  loud  fhrick, 
"  and  immediately  was  deprived  of  the  power 
*^  of  fpeech.    When  brought  to  a  court  mar- 
tial,  it  was  impoflible  to  make  him  articu- 
late  "a  word ;  nay,  he  then  became  as  im- 
moveable  as  a  ftatue,  and  appeared  not  to 
be  confcious  of  any  thing  which  was  going 
"  forward.    In  the  prifon  to  which  he  was 
"  conduced  he  neither  ate  nor  drank  ;  neither 
did  he  make  any  water,  nor  go  to  ftool. 
The  officers  and  the  priefts  at  firft  threaten- 
"  ed  him,    and  afterwards'  endeavoured  to 
fpoth  and  calm  him  ;  but  all  their  efforts 
^*  were  in  vain.     He  remained  fenfelefs  and 
immoveable.    His  irons  were  flruck  off, 

and 
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"  and  he  was  taken  out  of  the  prifon,  but  he 
did  not  move.  Twenty  days  and  nights 
**  were  pafled  in  this  way,  during  which  he 
"  took  no  kind  of  nouriftiment,  nor  had  any 
"  natural  evacuation;  he  then  gradually  funk 
and  died."  Boxnetus,  Medic,  Scptenirion, 
lib.  i.  fedl.  xvi.  cap.  6. 

2dly.  The  difeafcs  which  arife  from  the 
preternatural  determination  of  blood  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  are  various.  The 
cafes,  which  prove  this  aflertion  to  be  true, 
are  fo  numerous,  and  fo  little  interefting  in 
point  of  novelty,  that  I  deem  it  unneceffary 
to  introduce  particular  relations  of  them:  a 
fimple  catalogue  of  them,  and  the  authorities, 
will  be  quite  fufficient, 

a.  Haemorrhages  of  various  kinds,  efpe- 
cially  Hasmoptoe  and  Menorrhagia,  of  which 
HiLDANUs,  in  his  Cent.  i.  Obf.  i8.  and 
Tralles,  in  his  Forforge  der  Miitier,  p.  311. 
and  ScHELHAMMER,  in  his  Opera^  tom.  iii. 
par.  cccii.  relate  feveral  cafes. 


b.  Apoplexy, 
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b.  Apoplexy,  See  Becker  Cultrovor,  Weii^ 
de  La,  p.  795. 

c.  Sudden  fuppreflion  of  the  Menfcs. 
^AGLivi,  p.  537. 

d.  Sudden  fuppreflion  of  the  Milk.  Mor- 
ton, La  Motte,  and  Rivin  de  Pcfte. 

e.  Vires  ad  venerem  necejf arias  fraiigit.** 
Halleri  Phyf,  torn.  i.  p.  534.  Laufan^ 
titey  ^io.  1769.  Of  this  efFedl  of  fear  many- 
very  curious  cafes  are  related  by  Montagne, 
in  his  Effays. 

/.  PalJ)',    Morcell  Donatus,  p.  640. 

3dly.  Fear  and  terror  exhauft  the  fentient 
power  and  irritability  fo  completely  as,  in 
fomc  cafes,  to  occafion  great  chronic  weak- 
nefs,  intermittent  fevers,  and  even  death  it- 
fclf ;  of  which  effetlts  various  cafes  are  men^ 
tioncd  by  Pechlin,  Van  Swieten,  Marcus 
Donatus,  De  Med.  Hiji.  Mirab.  p.  285. 
Rhodes,  Obferv*  Mediciu^t  Am,  1,  Obf.  45. 

and 
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and  many  others.  There  is  one  cafe  men- 
tioned by  Pechlin,  which  is  very  curious 
from  the  obje6t  which  imprelTed  the  terror.  A 
lady  of  quality,  he  fays,  who,  in  the  year  1681, 
had  feveral  times  feen,  without  alarm,  the  won- 
derful comet  w^hich  then  appeared,  was  one 
night  tempted  to  examine  it  by  means  of  a  tele- 
fcope;  the  light  of  it,  however,  in  this  way, 
terrified  her  fo  much,  that  Ihe  was,  with  diffi- 
culty, carried  fafcly  home,  and  the  impreflion 
remaining,  flie  died  in  a  few  days  afterward*. 
Lib.  iii.  Obf.  23. 

This  is  the  proper  place  fo  remark,  that 
terror  has  been  confidered,  by  many  authors, 
as  a  diftinfl  paffion  from  fear.  They  rank 
fear  among  the  deprelling  paffions,  and  terror 
among  thofe  which  excite  the  animal  fyftem 
to  a  preternatural  degree  of  force  and  adtion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  cafes  feem  to 
prove  the  fad:,  that  people,  when  fuddenly 
terrified,  make  exertions,  and  execute  adions, 
which  feem  much  above  their  natural 
ftrength. 

In 
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In  regard  to  this  obfervation,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  if  the  word  fear  be  folcly  applied 
to  the  painful  forelight  of  fome  diftant  evil, 
no  proof  can  poflibly  arife  of  its  being  efTen- 
tially  diflerent,  in  its  primary  efFeds,  from 
terror.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  feems 
to  announce  a  very  great  fimilarity  of  action 
in  both  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
is  firft  greatly  and  irregularly  excited  in  each 
of  them,  and  then  a  proftration  of  ftrength 
and  altered  ftate  of  feeling  follow.  In  ter- 
ror, however,  the  will  is  generally  excited, 
becaufe  the  danger  is  immediately  prefent,  and 
the  defire  of  felf-prefenvation  is  powerfully 
roufed ;  but,  as  in  fear  the  danger  is  at  a  dif- 
tance,  there  are  no  ideas  which  excite  volition, 
and  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  a8:ion  remain. 
pafTive,  and  partake  of  the  general  torpor  of 
the  body.  If  there  be  no  room  for  hope  when 
a  pcrfon  is  terrified,  terror  then  acis  like  the 
moft  powerful  fear,  becaufe  there  are  then  no 
ideas  which  can  excite  volition ;  no  exertion 
of  ftrength  is  obferved ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
pcrfon  often  falls  down  fpeechlefs,  or  dies,  or 
experiences  fome  lingering  illncfs. 

There 
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There  is  a  certain  ftate  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  which,  inafmuch  as  it  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  a  conftant  feries  of  painful  fenfa- 
tions,  often  predifpofes,  in  a  fingular  manner, 
to  the  imprefTions  of  fear,  and  may  be  faid  to 
conftitute  the  peculiar  diathelis  of  the  timorous 
difpofition.  It  is  always  connected  with  gene- 
ral debility  of  body,  and  it  pofTibly  confifts  in 
a  want  of  nourifhment  in  the  nerves,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  a  deficient  fecretion  of  me- 
dullary nervous  matter ;  and  alfo  in  a  fcanty 
fecretion  of  the  fine  fluid  which  is  the  medium 
through  which  all  nervous  imprefTions  are  con- 
veyed. 

Every  perfon,  who  is  endowed  with  a  fpirit 
of  obfervation,  muft  have  remarked,  that 
certain  individuals,  when  compared  witlj 
others,  are  extremely  difpofed  to  be  frightened 
by  very  flight  caufes.  Some  people  are  ti- 
morous from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  and 
continue  to  be  fo  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
lives;  others  are  rendered  fo  by  difeafe  and  va- 
rious accidental  caufes,  as  well  corporeal  as 
mental. 

In 
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In  both  cafes  want  of  ftrengt  h  and  energy 
are  to  be  obferved,  and  whatever  increafes  the 
debility  of  the  perfon  augments  the  timorouf- 
nefs  of  his  difpofition.  The  medullary  matter 
of  the  nerves  not  being  fecreted  in  due  abun- 
dance, thefe  organs  arc  deficient  in  that  degree 
of  folidity  which  is  necelTary  to  modify  all 
imprefiions  received  by  them,  fo  that  they 
generally  produce  a  powerful  efFecb  on  the  va- 
rious irritable  parts  of  the  human  frame  to 
which  they  are  tranfmitted,  making  the  muf- 
cles  contrail  as  if  they  were  convulfed.  Such 
people  are  frightened  at  their  own  fliadow. 

When  this  peculiarity  of  conftitution  arifejl 
from  accidental  caufes,  as  from  hyderia,  long 
attacks  of  dyfpepfia,  and  certain  other  chro-j 
nic  difeafes,  it  is  generally  capable  of  being 
either  perfedlly  cured,  or  at  leaft  very  much 
reftified,  by  means  of  ftrengthening  remedies 
judicioufly  exhibited,  together  with  a  bracing 
good  air,  exercife  and  fociety.  But  when  it 
is  born  with  a  perfon,  it  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  moft  ferious  evils  which  affeds  the 
happinefs  and  tranquillity  of  human  exiftence. 

It 
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It  may  certainly  be  correded,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, by  a  continued  and  patient  employment 
of  fuch  things  as  ftrengthen  both  mind  and* 
body,  that  is,  by  properly  exercifmg  thefe 
two  parts  of  our  fyftem,  by  avoiding  every 
thing  which  can  produce  diflurbances  in  them, 
and  gradually  accuftoming  the  perfon  to  fuch 
caufes  of  alarm  as  he  muft  inevitably  meet  with 
in  the  courfe  of  his  life.  It  unfortunately 
happens,  however,  that  there  are  but  few  pa- 
rents, and  ftill  fewer  teachers,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  conducing  fuch  a  mode  of  education, 
or  who,  indeed,  have  time  for  it. 

The  effedt  which  fuch  a  petuliarity  of  frame 
has  on  the  mind  of  the  perfon  is  too  ftriking 
te  efcape  the  obfervation  of  moft  people. 
Every  objedt  which  is  not  familiar  to  the 
young  perfon  occafions  apprehenlion,  fear,  or 
dread ;  the  tameft,  the  moft  harmlefs  and  moft 
common  of  all  animals,  or  the  firft  approach 
of  a  ftranger,  frighten  them  exceflively. 
"When  they  grow  up  this  difpolition  generally 
increafes,  and  often  augments  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  to  lay  a  ready  foundation  for  delirium. 

4  Greding, 
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Gredinc,  in  his  excellent  eflliy  on  the  virtues 
and  ufe  of  the  Vcratrum  Album,  relates  Igvc- 
ral  cafes  of  epilepfy,  complicated  with  infa- 
nity  and  with  melancholy,  which  arofe  from 
flight  caufes  of  fear.        I.  C.  V:  a  young 
"  man,  23  years  of  age,  was,  in  his  eighth 
year,  fuddenly  frightened  by  a  dog ;  the 
"  imprefTion   recurred   often,    and  ufed  to 
"  awaken  him  in  the  night,  being  then  always 
"  tormented  with  the  idea  of  his  being  at- 
"  tacked  by  the  animal.     He  was  at  firft 
feizcd  with  epilepfy,   the   paroxyfms  of 
which  occurred  every  half  year,  but  which, 
"  after  fome  time,  returned  every  month. 
"  He  was  alfo  afflicted  with  borborygmi,  want 
of  appetite,  and  violent  head-ach  which 
diflurbed  his  reft;  weaknefs  of  underftand- 
"  ing  and  real  delirium  enfued,  and  conti- 
**  nued  for  feveral  days  together,  which  fymp- 
**  toms,  after  they  had  continued  three  years, 
*'  were  followed  by  vertigo." 

If  thofe  who  are  of  a  very  timorous  difpoli- 
tion,  no  matter  whether  it  be  born  with 
them  or  accidentally  formed,  have  their  minds 

filled 
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filled  with  many  of  the  ftrange  and  horrid  no- 
tions which  are  common  among  ignorant  people, 
they  may  be  conlidercd  as  always  bordering  on 
a  Hate  of  infanity  or  cpilepfy  from  mental 
caufcs ;  for  accidental  circumftances  may  give 
rife  to  fuch  imaginary  objedls  of  terror  as  to- 
tally to  deflroy  judgment.    "  I.  C.  B.  a  mi- 
ner,  aged  34,  of  a  fhort  ftature,  having  a 
great  round  head,  and  being  of  a  mufcular 
flefliy  make,  was  brought  into  our  work- 
"  houfe,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1770,  on 
account  of  an  obftinate  melancholy,  which 
"  had  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1769,    in  confequence  of  terror  from  an 
imaginary  caufe.    When  he  was  alked  con- 
cerning  it,  he  gave  the  following  account 
"  of  himfelf;  he  faid  that,  until  the  laft  au- 
tumn,  he  had  always  enjoyed  good  health; 
but  one  day  during  that  feafon,  as  he  was 
"  entering  the  fmelting-houfe  alone,  a  horrid, 
big,  black  human  figure  fuddenly  jumped 
on  his  flioulders,  which  terrified  him  fo 
«  much  as  to  occafion  his  prefent  diforder." 
Greding,  1.  I.  p.  35. 
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It  is  eafily  to  be  imagined,  that  the  powers 
of  reafon  are  naturally  weakened  by  habitual 
fear;  for,  as  in  every  operation  of  judgnnent 
the  attention  muft  be  confined,  for  a  certain 
time,  to  the  various  ideas  to  be  compared  and 
from  which  the  conclufions  are  to  be  drawn, 
and  as  the  impreflions  of  fear  produce  power- 
ful uneafy  feelings  in  our  bodily  frame,  and  as 
all  powerful  corporeal  feelings  generally  with- 
draw attention  from  objeds  of  cool  reafon,  fo 
an  habitual  weaknefs  of  underflanding,  or  in- 
corrednefs  of  judgment  is  at  laft  the  rcfult. 

But  xvhen  the  operations  of  judgment  are 
thus  influenced,  by  the  recurrence  of  dreadful 
thoughts,  as  much  mental  derangement  may 
follow  as  if  real  caufes  of  fear  had  operated. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  many  rich  people  become 
infarie  from  the  mere  apprehenfions  of  pover- 
ty. The  inflability  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
confequent  precarioufnefs  of  fortune,  and  an  in- 
judicious anxiety  about  the  mere  expenditure 
of  property,  are  among  the  firft  mental  caufes 
which  give  birth  to  the  frequent  returns  of 
this  kind  of  dread.    It  often  arifes,  alfo,  in 

men 
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hien  who  have  been  engaged  in  an  adlive  and 
lucrative  bufinefs,  and  who  injudicioufly  retire 
from  it;  for  fuch  people,  from  the  nature  of 
their  education,  having  but  few  refourccs 
within  themfelves,  continue  to  be  much  occu- 
pied about  their  worldly  affairs ;  and  as  the 
conflant  fpending  of  money  is  to  them  the 
fource  of  many  painful  thoughts,  and,  alfo, 
as  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleafurc  they 
formerly  received  from  the  profits  of  their 
profeffion,  fo  this  kind  of  melancholy  dread, 
or  apprehenlion,  is  very  apt  to  arife  in  their 
minds. 

A  perfon  of  a  very  tim.orous  difpofition  is 
almofl  inceifantly  expofed  to  many  unavoida- 
ble caufes  of  pain;  folitude,  the  darknefs  of 
the  night,  a  long  journey  which  muft  be  exe- 
cuted, the  common  rivalfliip  and  enmity  of 
mankind,  the  caufes  of  anxiety  peculiar  to  the 
various  purfuits  of  life,  are  aU|rich  fources  of 
conftant  apprehenfion,  and  hence  fuch  people 
are  very  apt,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  liveSj 
to  fink  into  a  ftate  of  fettled  melancholy.  Ir 
is  furely  needlefs.to  obferve,  that  if  any  real 
sTnd  prelfing  calamity  threatens  them,  from 

T  2  which 
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which  they  think  they  cannot  efcape,  defpaif 
naturally  follows ;  from  which  fuicide  or  mur- 
der may  refult,  accordingly  as  circumftanccs 
fhall  determine ;  as  an  elucidation  of  which 
pofition,  the  cafe  of  Catharine  Hauslerin, 
narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  may  be 
confuited. 

The  fear  of  eternal  damnation,  alfo,  or  re- 
ligious dcfpondency,  and  the  fear  of  death, 
are  to  be  enumerated  among  the  varieties  of  the 
paffion  we  are  fpeaking  of,  which  give  birth 
to  fuch  melancholy  and  delirium  as  terminate 
in  defpair.  The  firft  is  extremely  common 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  Method  ills  in  this 
country,  and  among  the  Moravians  in  Ger- 
many. Such  perfons  are  aweful  leflbns  of  the 
imbccillity  of  human  reafon  ;  they  fall  victims 
to  the  dreadful  oratory  either  of  enthufiaftic 
preachers,  or  elfe  of  hypocritical  ones. 

When  fear  is  mixt  with  other  palTions,  thefe, 
as  might  be  naturally  expecfted,  produce  pecu- 
liar cffeds.     Fear  and  wonder  are  common 
alfociations ;  the  gloomy  and  aweful  appear- 
ance 
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ince  of  the  fky  before  the  burfting  of  a  thun- 
der fborm,  the  looking  down  from  a  high  pre- 
cipice, the  fight  of  a  ftupendous  cataraft,  or 
the  conflagration  of  a  city,  are  circumftances 
which  produce  on  our  minds  the  united  effeds 
of  fear  and  wonder.  The  countenance  betrays 
the  mixt  effctt  by  the  flaring  of  the  eye,  the 
open  mouth,  the  palenefs  of  the  fkin  and  a 
cold  and  creeping  fenfation  which  overfpreads 
it,  and  by  the  relaxation  of  the  features  of 
the  face. 

On  the  mind  the  united  efFedls  of  fear  and 
wonder  are  a  total  want  of  command  over  the 
flow  of  our  ideas ;  and  hence  one  of  the  moft 
common  confequences  of  fuch  irapreflions  is 
vertigo. 

Fear  is  faid  to  be  often  aflbciated  with  hope. 
The  truth,  however,  would  be  better  expreflTed 
by  faying,  that  they  often  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  fuccefTion;  for,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  fear  is 
a  negative  of  hope.  When  hope  and  fear  are 
concatenated,  fo  as  to  fucceed  each  other 
quickly,  they  generally  produce  much  agita- 
tion 
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tion  in  our  frame,  cfpecially  if  they  be  power^ 
ful ;  for  the  imprcflions  of  the  one  are  painful, 
and  thofe  of  the  other  pleafurable;  and  the 
fucceflion  of  fuch  oppoUte  effeds  tends  to 
produce  different  actions  in  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, and  yet  neither  of  thefe  is  permanent ;  the 
whole  body  is  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  tremor 
and  gener.il  agitation,  flufliings  of  heat  and 
cold  rapidly  fuccecd  each  other,  the  breathing 
is  at  one  moment  quick  and  full,  and  the  next 
moment  languid  and  opprefled ;  and  this  (fate 
continues  until  either  the  hope  or  fear  becomes 
predominant,  and  the  fymptoms  then  take  the 
charader  from  the  prevailing  pafTion. 

Fear  may  be  combined  or  concatenated  with 
other  affedions  of  the  mind;    but  although 

'  CD 

thefe  are  interefting  in  a  pfychological  point 
of  view,  yet  they  are  very  little  fo  in  a  medi- 
cal one,  and  hence  they  have  no  title  to  a  place 
in  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

gN  ANGER  AND  THE  OFFENSIVE  PASSIONS,  AND 
THEIR  EFFECTS. 

^nger  a  modification  of  the  inJlinB  of  felf-prefer^ 
'V  at  ion.  Of  what  it  is  compofed.  Men  do  not)% 
commit  injuries  for  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  the 
misfortune  of  others y  as  ajjerted  by  Helve- 
Tius.  By  what  circumjlances  a  man  is  roiifed 
to  anger.  Difference  between  anger  and  rc~ 
fentment.  Digreffion  concerning  the  effefis  of 
anger,  hatred,  and  revenge  in  fociety,  Effe&s 
of  anger  on  the  individual.  Corporeal  effects  de- 
fcribed.  Analogy  of  anger  to  delirium.  The 
difeafes  emmerated  to  which  this  paffion  gives 
birth.  Anger  does  not  produce  infanity,  but  the 
predifpofition  to  mania  jirongly  difpofes  io  this 
paffion^ 

Anger  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  means 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  us  for  refifl:- 
ing  injury.    It  may  be  conlidcrcd  as  a  iwxiifi- 

cation 
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cation  of  the  inftind  of  felf-prefervation  which 
all  animals  have  in  common  with  man.  It 
arifes  from  our  averfion  to  pain.  We  are  im- 
pelled by  it,  as  if  by  an  involuntary  force,  to 
ads  of  the  greateft  violence  ;  and  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  perform  them,  are  made  to  feel  as 
if  we  were  fuddenly  endowed  with  a  preterna- 
tural degree  of  ftrength ;  every  mufcle  of  vo- 
luntary a6lion  is  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  half 
fcontradlion,  and  the  irritation  is  felt  at  the 
jnoft  diftant  parts  of  our  extremities, 

Every  age,  fex,  and  temperament  experi- 
ence the  force  of  this  deftrudiive  pafiion ;  the 
child  and  the  aged  perfon,  the  ftrong  and  the 
infirm,  the  phlegmatic  and  melancholic,  the 
philofopher  as  well  as  the  peafant;  the  fmallefl: 
infe6t  returns  injury  for  injury;  the  bee  ftings 
when  irritated,  and  the  viper  bites  whatever 
gives  it  pain. 

Like  every  other  pafiion,  it  is  compofed  of  a 
certain  feries  of  mental  perceptions,  and  of  cer- 
tain defires  which  fpring  from  thefe.  The 

objeds 
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objc6ls  which  give  birth  to  the  mental  percep- 
tions are  fuch,  as  either  immediately  affecft  us 
with  pain,  corporeal  or  mental,  or  which  we 
forefee  will  affcd:  us  with  pain  if  not  avoided ; 
the  defire  is  that  of  weakening,  removing,  or 
deftroying  the  objea  which  threatens  us  with 
fuch  injury. 

If  the  principle  of  fellow-feeling  or  fym- 
pathy  tends  to  make  us  kind,  benevolent, 
compaffionate  and  charitable ;  the  principle  of 
felf-prefcrvation  and  its  worft  kind  of  modifi- 
cation, felfifhnefs,  by  making  us  defirous  of 
attaining  every  objcdt  which  can  promote  our 
own  happincfs,  often  occalions  us  to  be  unjuft, 
paflionate,  revengeful  and  opprcflivc. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  what  Helve- 
Tius  has  faid  can  be  generally  true;  that  there 
are  men  who  do  injury  to  their  fellow  creatures 
from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  enjoying 
the  misfortunes  of  others.    "  II  elides  hom- 

mes  malhcureufcment  nes,  qui,  enemis  du 
f*  bonheurd'aiitruij  deli  rent  Ics  grandcs  places, 

"  non 
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non  pour  jouir  des  a  vantages  qu'elles  pro- 
"  curcnt,  mais  pour  gouter  le  feul  plaifir  dcs 
"  infortuncs,  pour  tormenter  les  hommes,  en 
"  jouir  de  leur  malheurs."  Difc  iii.  chap. 
12.  However  unreafonable  and  wanton  the 
adtions  of  fuch  men  may  appear  to  fome  peo- 
ple, it  is  certain  that  they  arife  from  the  fame 
principle  which  prompts  other  men  to  award 
injury;  they  confider,  (falfely  indeed)  that 
the  adls  of  violence  w^hich  they  commit  are 
necefTary  to  fecure  their  happinefs,  welfare, 
or  felf-prefervation  ;  and  being,  from  a  faulty 
organization  of  nerves,  more  powerfully  ad:u- 
ated  by  thefe  motives  than  what  the  generality 
pf  other  men  are,  they  do  not  examine  with 
fufficient  caution  the  various  ties  which  bind 
them  to  fociety  ;  and  which  when  violated 
are  more  likely  to  defeat  than  promote  the 
great  objc6t  they  have  in  view ;  their  pow- 
er of  judging  is  weak,  and  they  therefore 
eafily  yield  to  the  firft  fuggeftions  of  the 
painful  principle  which  governs  them ;  a 
timorous  man,  who  has  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary enemies,  and  who  has  power  in  his 
hands,  will  always  adt  in  a  tyrannical,  cruel, 

'and 
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»nd  unjuft  manner  towards  them^  becaufc  he 
is  conftantly  under  the  impreffion  of  their 
doing  him  harm,  or  of  their  oppofing  his 
wifhes.  If  he  can  remove  them  by  any  means 
confiftent  with  his  own  fafety,  he  will  do  fo  ; 
the  painful  impreflions  of  the  prefent  moment 
do  not  permit  him  to  look  forward  to  future 
confequences,  and  he  therefore  generally  de- 
feats his  own  purpofes  by  his  extreme  vio- 
lence ;  a  brave  man,  on  the  other  hand,  feels 
a  confidence  in  his  own  power,  and  often 
totally  difregards  men  whom  he  knows  to  be 
his  enemies,  becaufe  he  thinks  he  can  at  any 
time  overcome  them. 

In  order  to  prove,  fatisfaflorily,  that  no 
man  is  roufed  to  an  offenfive  (late  of  pafTion, 
but  by  circumftances  which  either  evidently 
affedt  his  welfare,  or  prefervation,  or  which 
feem  to  him  to  do  fo,  a  flight  analyfis  of  the 
nature  of  the  principal  ex,citing  caufcs  of  an- 
ger, hatred,  and  revenge,  will  be  fufficient. 

The  moft  common  caufe  of  anger  is  when 
a  man  receives  a  real  injury,  or  fuppofes  he 

has 
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has  received  one ;   for  the  pain  he  fufFers, 
whether  bodily,  or  mental,  makes  him  feel  the 
mod  lively  dcfire  of  removing  the  caufe  of  it. 
The  emotions  which  he  feels  about  the  pra^- 
cordia  in  confequence  of  fuch  pain,  and  the  ^ 
defire  which  is  the  confequence  of  this  feeling,  ! 
arc  the  principal  fources  of  the  moft  torment- 
ing unealinefs,  and  are  the  fame  in  every  perfon,  , 
if  we  except  a  difference  in  degree.    The  ad:s  i 
of  volition  which  arife  from  the  defire  arc 
modified  by  the  intervention  of  various  afToci-^  ' 
ated  ideas,  which  give  a  very  different  character 
to  the  different  adts,  and  they  therefore  receive  I 
different  names.    If  a  perfon,  at  the  time  of  rl 
his  receiving  an  injury,  yields  to  the  defire  of  I 
removing  the  caufe  of  it,  and  returns  pain  for 
pain,  but  that  folely  with  the  view  of  making 
the  other  perfon  defifl,  by  cauiing  him  to  ex- 
perience the  fame  uneafiriefs  which  he  has  oc- 
cafioned,  this  is  confidered,  by  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  by  men  at  large,  as  reafonable, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  commendable  anger.    But  ] 
if,  after  a  perfon  has  defifted  from  injuring  us,  | 
we  cherifh,  the  rccoUedfion  of  it,  and  confider 
him  as  an  objed  of  avcrfion,  and  if  that  aver^ 

fion 
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fion  prompts  us  to  injure  him  at  any  favoura- 
ble opportunity,  this  is  called  refentment, 
and  revenge ;  and  we  are  properly  faid  to  be 
actuated  by  a  vindidive  fpirit. 

Refentment  and  a  fpirit  of  vengeance  ope- 
rate differently  according  as  they  are,  or  are 
not  combined  with  other  defircs.  If  the  vin- 
diftive  perfon  willies  to  make  another  on  whom 
he  means  to  take  revenge,  feel  his  power,  he 
jinds  a  plcafurc  in  the  thought  of  making  his 
enemy  know  that  the  vengeance  proceeds 
from  him. 

.  1  "  Ma  vengeance  eft  perdue 

"  S'il  ignore  en  mourant,  que  c'eft  moi,  qui  le  tue.** 

If  the  vindidive  perfon  is  endowed  With 
true  courage,  he  attacks  his  enemy  openly, 
and  by  putting  him  on  his  guard,  gives  him  a 
chance  of  his  life  :  if  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
fonal  fear  operates  ftrongly  on  him,  and  he 
wifhes  at  the  fame  time  to  be  fecure  of  the 
vengeance  he  means  to  take,  he  feizcs  an  op- 

2  portuniry 
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portunity  of  executing  his  purpofe  when  his 
enemy  thinks  hinifelf  fafe  from  harm^ 

To  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  various  caufes  which  occafion  hatred, 
anger,  and  revenge,  would  be  a  vain  endea- 
vour, not  only  on  account  of  their  multipli- 
city, and  the  various  fhades  of  difference  which 
exift  among  them,  but  alfo  on  account  of  the 
great  diverfity  that  we  obferve  them  produce 
on  different  men  :  in  fome,  a  very  flight  caufe 
feems  to  produce  great  turbulence  of  fpirits, 
and  ebullition  of  blood  ;  in  others,  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  body  and  mind  never  rife  to  any 
alarming  degree ;  in  fome  they  continue  long 
after  the  exciting  caufes  have  been  withdrawn  ; 
in  others  they  gradually  fubfide,  like  the  agita- 
tion of  the  waters,  after  the  florm  has  ccafed 
to  blow. 

Among  favage  and  uncultivated  nations, 
the  mofl:  common  exciting  caufes  of  anger, 
hatred,  and  revenge,  arc  the  animal  defires, 
and  the  remembrance  of  paft  injuries ;  among' 
civilized  nations  they  are  more  numerous; 
for  in  addition  to  thcfe  may  be  enumerated 

avarice. 
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avarice,  pride,  bigotry,  fuperftition,  love, 
friendfliip,  the  defire  of  conqueft,  and  the 
defire  of  fame.  From  thefe  fources  fpring 
ac5ls  of  heroifm,  and  bravery,  fecret  ven- 
geance, murders,  cruelty,  and  opprcfilon,  ac- 
cording as  accidental  and  incidental  circum- 
fiances  fhall  determine.  Of  all  thefe  caufes, 
thofe  which  have  been  the  moft  pernicious  to 
the  human  race,  bigotry,  ambition,  avarice, 
and  the  defire  of  conqueft,  are  the  moft  pro- 
minent ;  for  thefe  have  terminated,  and  may 
again  terminate  in  the  deftrudion  of  thoufands 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  in  the  maffacre  of 
whole  fe*fls,  in  rebellion  and  civil  wars,  in  the 
extermination  of  an  inoffenfive  and  generous 
people,  and  in  the  unjuft  fubjugation  of  inde- 
pendent ftates,  kingdoms,  and  empires.  The 
flaughter  of  the  Hugonots  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  of  the  Proteftants 
in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Mary  ;  the 
bloody  hatred  and  enmity  of  the  adherents  of 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler  j  the  cruel 
conquefts  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America, 
in  which  the  love  of  gold  feemed  to  have 
given   a  metallic  hardnefs  to  the  human 

heart. 
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heart,  are  fo  many  inftances  in  fuppore 
of  the  obfervation.  To  the  repeated  ope- 
ration of  fuch  caufes,  alfo,  we  are  to  afcribe 
the  horrid  charadcrs  and  difpofitions  of 
a  Caligula,  a  Richard  III.  Philip  the  i 
Cruel,  a  Duke  of  Alva,  &c.  As  a  medical 
writer,  I  find  myfelf  obliged  to  quit  this  field 
of  inquiry,  and  return  to  the  effects  of  this 
pafTion  on  the  individual.  Thefe  are  either 
corporeal,  or  mental;  but  before  fpeaking  of 
them,  it  becomes  necefTary  to  remark,  that 
anger  mufi  be  divided,  as  to  its  effedts,  into 
two  clafTes.  The  character  of  each  may  be  ' 
taken  from  the  external  phenomena ;  in  the  one 
cafe,  the  face  glows  with  heat,  and  is  flufhed 
with  blood  ;  it  may  be  called  burning  anger; 
in  the  other,  a  deadly  pale  and. livid  hue  ovcr- 
fpreads  the  face,  the  features  fhrink,  and  the 
fkin  is  corrugated  ;  this  is  pale  rage. 

As  foon  as  the  firfl  of  thefe  is  excited,  the 
imprcdions  are  diredled  to  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, and  they  are  excited  to  a  preternatural 
degree  of  adlion  ;  the  blood  is  propelled  with 
violence  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  it 

circulates 
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circulates  with  fofce  and  rapidity  through  the 
fmalleft  and  moft  extreme  arteries  ;  and  hence 
the  burning  heat  which  charadcrizes  this  fort 
of  paflion.  The  face  becomes  fluftied,  the 
eyes  fparkling,  and  inflamed,  and  the  breath- 
ing convulfed  and  irregular ;  the  blood,  there- 
fore, cannot  return  readily  to  the  heart,  the 
veins  in  the  face  and  neck  fwell,  grow  tumid, 
and  feem  ready  to  burft.  The  excitement 
which  arifes  in  the  mufcles  from  the  increafed 
quantity  of  blood  that  circulates  through 
them»  throws  them  into  a  commencement  of 
contradlion,  and  the  feeling  which  arifes  from 
this  prompts  us  almofl:  as  much  as  the  ideas 
themfelves  do,  to  give  them  fuil  adrion. 

In  this  ftate  of  general  diforder  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  it  is  impofTible  the  mind  can  receive  any 
impreffions  but  thofe  arifmg  from  the  paflion; 
it  is  alfo  impofTible  to  liftcn  to  the  genera^ 
judgments  which  govern  men  at  large,  and 
the  voluntary  anions,  therefore,  become  quite 
unreafonable,  and  often  injurious  to  others  j 
for  if  all  fellow-feeling,  and  the  recolledion 
of  principles  are  deilroyed  by  the  influence  of 

Vol*  II*  U  pain. 
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pain,  the  defire  of  removing  the  caufe  of  ir 
becomes  fo  great  that  the  means  are  not  always 
well  chofen.    Anger,  when  very  violent,  may 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  a  real  delirium,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  painful  ideas  deftroying  judg- 
ment, but  alfo  on  account  of  the  preternatural- 
ly  increafed  adion  of  the  velTels  of  the  brain, 
"  Ira  furor  brevis  ejl:*    Let  no  improper  or 
falfe  conclufioii  be  drawn  from  this  philofo- 
phical  fad.  Let  no  man  condemn  the  punifh- 
ment  which  fociety  inflids  on  thofe  who  yield 
to  any  criminal  impulfe  of  this  pafTion  ;  it  may 
appear  to  be  cruel  in  regard  to  the  individual, 
but  it  is  judicious  in  regard  to  fociety ;  for  it  is 
by  reftraint  that  the  fury  of  the  maniac  is  quel- 
led ;  it  is  by  oppofing  fear  to  anger,  that  anger 
is  to  befubdued.   If  the  terror  of  public  fhame 
and  punilhment  be  alTociated  in  the  mind 
with  the  excelTes  of  anger,  the  one  will  not 
arife  without  the  other,  the  poifon  and  the 
antidote  will  be  infcparable;  and  the  hand 
that  would  at  times  have  been  prompted  to 
take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow  citizen,  will 
be  arrefted  by   the  fudden  and  aflbciated 
thought  of  his  own  danger. 

The 
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The  more  immediate  corporeal  efFeds  of 
this  pafllon  which  have  been  mentioned,  often 
become  the  caufe  of  much  injury,  and  great 
danger  to  the  individual.    The  violence  with 
which  the  blood  is  propelled  to  the  head,  as  well 
as  to  various  other  delicate  organs  of  the  human 
frame,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  return,  which  is 
Gwing  to  the  difordered  flate  of  refpiration^ 
often  produce  fuch  an  accumulation  of  blood 
as  to  occafion  apoplexy.   "  A  burger  of  Bern, 
"  in  Switzerland,  of  the  name  of  Rust,  an 
excellent  and  pious  man,  about  fifty  years 
"  old,  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  fubjed: 
"  to  coftivenefs,   happened  to  quarrel  with 
another  perfon  at  an  entertainment.   In  the 
heat  of  the  affray  he  received  a  flight  blow  on 
the  face,  which  increafed  the  pafllon  fo  much 
*'  that  he  fell  down  apparently,  dead,  and  re- 
*'  mained  a  confiderable  time  in  this  ftate. 
Upon  recovering  himfelf  he  went  home, 
and  complained  much  of  head-ach  ;  nevcr- 
*^  thelefs  he  ate  a  little  foup,  which  he  foon 
"  vomited,  together  with  the  other  contents 
**  of  his  ftomach.   He  then  went  to  bed,  and 
"  flept  tolerably  well  until  one  o'clock  next 

U  2  *'  morning. 
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morning,  when  he  was  ftruck  with  an  apo- 
"  pledlic  ftroke,  of  which  he  died  the  fame 
"  day."   HELDANus,  Cf«/.  vi.  OlJerv,r\, 

In  other  cafes,  the  blood  having  a  tolerably 
free  return,  does  not  produce  any  congeftion  ; 
but  the  irritation  from  the  painful  ideas,  and 
the  quicknefs  of  circulation,  produce  delirium, 
MoRGAGNi,  Epift»  xxxvii.  and  epilepfy,  pro- 
fufe  haemorrhages  from  the  ears,  nofe,  and 
lungs,  have  alfo  frequently  occurred.  Confult 
Pechlin,  Lib.iii.  Obf.  25.  Fab.  Heldanus, 
Ohf,  Med,  Chirur.  Cent.  i.  Ohf,  18.  and  Hoff- 
man, Tom.  IV.  part  2.  p.  47,  where  he  relates 
a  cafe  of  profufe  haemorrhage  from  the  hae- 
morrhoidal  veins,  in  confequence  of  the 
fame  pafTion. 

One  of  the  mofl  fingular  effedls  of  anger  is 
on  the  liver  and  its  appendages.  In  fome 
conftitutions,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  greatly 
difpofcd  to  bilious  complaints,  a  violent  fit 
of  anger  is  often  fufFicient  to.  produce  a  very 
difcafed  fecretion  of  bile,  altering  it  in  a  Ihort 
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time,  nbt  only  in  quantity,  but  alfo  in  quality. 
The  only  principle  on  which  this  curious  phe- 
nomenon feems  to  depend,  is  the  well-known 
fympathy  which  exifts  between  the  brain  and 
liver;  we  find  the  fame  phenomenon  takeplace, 
when  an  injury  is  received  on  the  head,  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  an  injury  as  produces  a  great  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  that  part.    The  fadl  itfelf 
is  well  eftabliflicd,    and  has  been  obferved 
by  various  authors  of  the  firft  authority.  The 
moft  common  complaints  produced  by  this 
difeafed  fecretion  of  bile,   are  violent  colic 
pains,  and  bilious  diarrhoea.    See  Hoffman, 
Med.  Syfi,   Tom.  IV.  part  ii.  p.  255.  and 
part  iii.  p.  250;  alfo  Tulpius,  Lib.  ii.  cap. 
20.  Pechlin,  alfo,  in  his  Obf,  Lib.  iii.  Ohf  25. 
mentions  a  curious   cafe  of  an  apothecary 
"  who  was  of  fuch  a  pafTionate  and  irafciblc 
«'  difpofition,  that  if  he  had  no  one  to  quar- 
"  rel  with,  would  grow  angry  by  himfelf 
and  hence  it  happened  that  he  was  often  af- 
flided  with  the  moft  excruciating  colic,  and 
at  laft  with  a  real  tympany,  of  which  he  died. 


In 
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In  fomc  cafes,  jaundice  has  fuddcnly  arifen 
after  a  violent  fit  of  anger.  This  may  happen 
in  confequence  of  a  fpafm  affeding  that  part 
of  the  duodenum  into  which  the  dudus  com- 
munis cholidicus  empties  itfelf,  or  by  a  fpaf- 
modic  contradion  of  the  dud  only,  or  by  the 
propulfioa  of  a  biliary  calculus  into  the  dudus 
com.munis,  if  any  previoufly  exifted  in  the 
gall-bladder. 

A  paflion  fo  extremely  violent  as  this, 
which  ads  like  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  muft  foon  exhauft  the  irritability 
of  every  veffcl  in  the  human  body  ;  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  not  only  the  greateft  difor- 
ders  occur  in  the  various  vifccra  when  it  is  ex- 
ceffive,  but  that  the  whole  Hrength  is  often 
fo  completely  exhaufted  as  to  be  followed  by 
obftinate  fainting,  convulfions,  and  death 
itfelf. 

If  anger  ad  in  the  way  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  it  may,  at  times,  effed  very  fur- 
prizing  cures.  In  all  cafes  of  paralyfis  the 
irritability  of  the  mufcles  of  the  parts  affedcd 

are 
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are  generally  accumulated,  while  the  vefTels 
"U'hich  fecrcte  the  nervous  fluid  are  in  a  ftatc 
of  torpor,  and  do  not  perform  their  office  pro- 
perly ;  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  lefs  fre- 
quent in  the  head  than  is  commonly  fufpet^led. 
If  the  fentient  principle,  or  nervous  fluid, 
is  only  fcantily  fecreted,  the  fenforial  im- 
preflions  of  volition  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  paralytic  part,  and  therefore 
thefe  mufcles  do  not  obey  the  dictates  of 
the  will.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  com- 
plaint, however,  when  the  blood  veflels  of 
the  nerves  begin  to  be  a  little  re-excited,  the 
fenforial  impreflions  of  any  violent  paflion, 
fuch  as  anger,  fhall  be  fo  great  as  to  pafs 
along  the  nerves,  and  by  ading  as  a  topical 
ftimulus  in  its  paffage,  fliall  re-excite  thefe 
vcfl"els  into  a  fl:ronger  degree  of  adion,  and 
thus  cure  the  diforder.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  fudden  cure  of  palfy,  by  anger,  may  be 
accounted  for,  many  cafes  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  TuLPius  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  of  which  other  infl:ances  are  recorded  in 
the  A^aHafnienfa, 
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Anger  feldom  terminates  in  permanent  in- 
fanity,  except  there  be  ftrong  predifpofition 
to  the  complaint,  but  on  the  other  hand  that 
difeafed  ftate  of  the  brain  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  mania,  ftrongly  predifpofes  to 
this  paffion.  All  the  figns  which  charadlcrizc 
maniacal  delirium,  are  nearly  fimilar  in  kind 
to  thofc  of  excefllve  rage ;  the  expreffions  and 
geftures  are  always  violent  and  ofFcnfive,  the 
adions  injurious,  the  eyes  red  and  inflamed, 
the  countenance  flufhed,  fwollen,  and  diftorted, 
and  the  perfon  ungovernable.  See  chapter  cm 
pelirium. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  LOVE,  ITS   MODIFICATIONS  AND  EFFECTS. 

Love  is  a  mixed  paffion.  Of  what  it  is  compofed, 
Analyfis  of  its  elementary  -parts.  Of  animal 
defire.  Of  luj}.  Why  women  are  more  moral 
than  men.  Of  the  corporeal  fffe£fs  of  this  defire 
when  reftrained.  The  opinion  that  animal  defire 
is  love^  and  that  love  is  the  fame  in  all  animals, 
proved  to  be  erroneous^  The  opinion  that  love 
is  a  pure  fentiment  of  the  mind  equally  falfe* 
What  the  moral  qualities  are  which  excite  love» 
Whether  learning  in  women  is  prejudicial  to 
love  ?  The  mojl  romantic  love  may  arife  fuddenly* 
How  this  happens  ?  'The  fingidaritics  of  many 
love-matches  accounted  for.  The  effe5ls  of fuc- 
cefsful  love  on  body  and  mind  defcribed.  How 
benevolence^  kindnefsy  and  generofity^  are  the 
offspring  of  love.  The  effeBs  of  unfuccefsfid 
love,  and  difappointed  love^  on  mind  and  body. 
How  it  may  terminate  in  fuicide.  In  what 
cafes  unfuccefsful  love  terminates  in  infanity^ 
A  cafe.  How  it  may  terminate  in  murder.  A 
cafefimilar  to  Mr,  Hackman's, 
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Mofl  facred  fyrc,  that  burncfl  miglitily 
In  living  brefls,  ykindled  firft  above 
Emong  th'  eternal  fpheres  and  lamping  fky, 
And  thence  poured  into  men,  which  men  call  love  ! 
Not  that  fame  which  doth  bale  afFeflions  move 
In  brutifh  mindes,  and  filthy  lufl  inflame, 
But  that  fweet  fit  that  doth  true  beauty  love, 
And  chofeth  virtue  for  his  dearefb  dame, 
Whence  fpring  all  noble  deeds  and  never  dying  fame.' 

II. 

Well  did  antiquity  a  god  thee  deeme  

Fairy  Queen. 

TJnTIL  the  age  of  puberty,  true  love  is 
never  felt  in  the  human  breaft;  and  the  facility 
with  which  we  are  afFedled  with  this  pafiion 
generally  decays  in  proportion  as  w'e  advance 
beyond  the  meridian  of  life;  for  the  fondnefTcs 
and  attachments  of  children  of  different  fexes, 
and  the  irregular  defires  of  old  people,  arc  not 
of  its  nature ;  the  firft  want  the  inclinations 
which  are  natural  to  the  paflion,  the  fecond 
have  nothing  but  falfe  defires,  arifing  from 
the  diforderly  influence  of  a  corrupt  ftore  of 
loofe  ideas. 

Love  is  a  mixed  paflion,  founded  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  natural  defire  of  the  fexes, 

and 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  on  dcfires  which,  al- 
though not  fo  ungovernable  as  this,  are  more 
lafting  in  kind,  and  purer  in  their  objed:  j  they 
are  commonly  called  fentiments  of  the  heart. 
The  union  of  the  fexes  is  the  work  of  nature, 
and  is  a  law  which  all  men,  in  common  with 
all  animals,  obey;  the  union  of  mind  is  not 
only  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  not  even  general 
among  mankind  ;  for  it  appears  to  be  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  civilization  and  culture:  by  the  firft 
mentioned  defire,  the  great  objedl  of  animal 
life  is  completed ;  by  the  fecond,  the  fphere 
of  happinefs  is  increafed  and  promoted. 

Of  all  the  paffions  which  fubjugate  human 
reafon,  this  is,  doubtlefs,  the  mofl:  irrefiftible 
in  its  attacks,  the  mofl:  infidious  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  mofl:  powerful  in  its  effects; 
ambition,  pride,  felf-love,  parental  and  filial 
afFedion  cannot  enter  into  competition  with 
it;  it  rerifl:s  them  all,  conquers  them,  and  has 
even  made  a  facrifice  of  friendfliip  and  bro- 
therly love.  But  it  is  not  the  objed  of  this 
work  to  fpeak  of  the  effeds  which  the  paf- 

fions 
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fions  produce  on  fociety,  but  to  analyze  thfm, 
and  defcribe  their  influence  on  the  individual. 
Now,  in  order  to  do  this  in  a  fcientific  nnan- 
ner,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  trace  the  origin 
and  the  nature  of  its  conftituent  parts;  and 
^ rli,  then,  of  the  defire  of  the  fexes  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  love. 

As  mankind  may  be  confidered  as  being  at 
all  times  expofed  to  animal  defire,  from  the 
ftate  of  puberty  until  debilitated  by  age  or  ex- 
cefs,  I  mean  when  compared  with  the  reft  of 
the  animal  world,  in  whom,  in  general,  the 
inftindl  occurs  at  certain  periods  only;  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  reafon  why  our  de- 
lires  are  lefs  violent  than  thofe  of  the  brute 
creation.  No  fooner  is  the  impreflion  felt  by 
them  than  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are: 
fought  after  with  a  degree  of  ardour  which 
borders  on  fury.  The  whole  frame  of  the  ani- 
mal feems  to  be  aduated  with  new  force  and 
vigour,  its  motions  are  quick  and  rapid,  its 
eyes  gliften,  and  its  nerves  feem  to  circulate 
fire;  food  is  negledled,  fences  are  broken 
do>vn^  the  bcafts  of  prey  become  more  favage 
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and  dangerous  than  ever,  they  range  through 
the  forefts  and  fields,  plunging  into  the  deepeft 
rivers,  and  traverfing  rocks  and  mountains, 
to  meet  the  objeds  deftined  to  quell  the  im- 
pulfe  by  which  they  are  propelled. 

Tempore  non  alio  catulorum  oblita  leoena, 
Sxvior  erravit  campis ;  nec  funera  vulgo 
Tam  multa  informes  urfi,  ftragemque  dedere 
Per  fylvas :  turn  faevus  aper,  turn  peflima  tigris,J 
Heu !  male  turn  Lybia:  folis  erratur  in  agris. 
Nonne  vidcs  ut  tota  tremor  pertentet  equorum 
Corpora,  fi  tantijm  notas  odor  attulit  auras  ? 
Ac  neque  eas  jam  frena  virum,  neque  vcrbera  feva, 
Non  fcopuli,  rupeique  cava;,  atque  objefta  rctardant 
Flumina  corrcptos  unda  torquentia  montes. 
Ipfe  ruit,  dentefque  fabellicus  exacuit  fus, 
Et  pede  profubigit  terram,  fricat  arbore  codas, 
Atque  hinc,  atque  illinc  humeros  ad  vulnera  durat. 

Virgil.  Gcorg.  lib.  3. 

Although  in  man,  as  well  as  in  other  ani- 
mals, the  defire  arifes  out  of  a  corporeal  feel- 
ing, yet  we  do  not  ad  in  blind  obedience  to 
it  as  they  do.  A  number  of  caufes  may  give 
a  different  diredlion  to  our  will,  the  impulfes 
of  which,  under  fuch  circumftances,  always 
counteract  and  often  overcome  thofe  of  animal 

n  defire. 
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dcfire.  In  women,  efpecially,  in  whom  ideas 
of  the  immorality,  danger,  and  ftate  of  de- 
gradation attending  the  loofe  indulgence  of 
fuch  paffions  are  early  and  ftrongly  inculcatcdj 
the  dcfire  no  fooner  arifes  to  a  certain  degree, 
than  by  the  laws  of  affociation  of  ideas,  fome 
of  thefe  thoughts  prefent  themfelves  to  their 
minds  and  refcue  them  from  danger.  The 
early  habits  of  reftraint  to  which  they  are  ac- 
cuftomed  by  a  judicious  education  facilitate 
this  ready  change  of  thought,  and  thus  tend 
to  diminifli  all  the  impreflions  of  loofc  defire, 
and  prefer ve  the  honor  of  the  fex.  The  mo- 
ral education  of  young  men  being  greatly  dif- 
ferent, in  this  refpecl,  from  that  of  the  oppo- 
lite  fex,  and  their  defires  being  ftronger  from 
the  phyfical  conftitution  of  their  frame,  it 
rarely  happens  that  they  do  not  foon  yield  to 
the  force  of  the  internal  impulfe. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  which  this  defire 
has  over  the  individual,  as  much  depends  on 
his  conftitution  as  on  education;  for  as  the 
phyfical  conftitution  of  no  two  men  is  alike, 
and  as  this  defire  depends,  in  the  firft  inftance, 

on 
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on  the  adlion  of  certain  veffels  which  arc  not 
under  the  government  of  his  will,  it  is  evident 
that  there  muft  be  a  very  great  diverlity  among 
men  in  this  refped;  fome  burn  like  fire, 
others  are  naturally  cold  as  ice;  and  between 
thefe  two  extremes,  every  variety,  in  refpecft 
of  degree,  is  to  be  met  with.  It  is  by  no 
means  incumbent  on  me,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  thefe  varieties^ 
The  one  extreme  already  defcribed  conftitutcs 
luft:,  the  other  that  peculiar  difeafe  which 
phyficians  call  Anaphrodifia, 

In  order  to  demonftrate  how  much  luft  de- 
pends on  the  mere  organization  of  man,  and 
cfpecially  on  the  adlion  of  a  certain  fet  of  vef- 
fels  and  glands,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
circumftanccs  which  in  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple damp  animal  defire  the  moft  powerfully, 
produce  very  little  effed:  on  a  luftful  pcrfon  ; 
fatigue  of  body,  and  a  low  diet,  the  moft 
powerful  of  all  corredtors,  feldom  produce 
much  efFedl ;  as  to  medicines,  they  are  feldom 
employed  without  danger.  If  a  perfon  of 
fuch  a  conftitution  is  ftridly  educated,  and  is 

powerfully 
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powerfully  retrained  by  principles  of  morali-s 
ty,  a  contefl  often  arifes  between  mind  and 
body,  which  now  and  then  terminates  in  men- 
tal ruin  or  in  a  lingering  death.  Stahl,  in  his 
TJbeorta  Fera^  afcribes  the  origin  of  many  cafes 
of  infanity  to  an  unnatural  check  being  given 
to  certain  natural  defires,  and  Zimmerman,, 
in  his  book  on  Experience,  mentions  a  re-- 
markable  cafe  of  a  Marquis  de  Renty,  whot 
refolved  to  abflain  from  all  connexion  withi 
women,  and  who  fell  a  vitTtim  to  the  experi-- 
ment.    GalExM  remarks,  that  thofe  who  fliun. 
every  indulgence  of  love  generally  grow  lan-j.. 
guid  and  heavy;  fome  are  much  deprelfed  and  I 
uncommonly  melancholy,   and  they  at  laft: 
lofe  their  appetite  and  powers  of  digcfling,, 
locis  €t  affe^isy  Lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  Frank,, 
the  prefent  Profeflbr  of  the  Clinical  Inftitutiom 
at  Vienna,  in  his  truly  elegant  and  learned  I 
work,  entitled  a  Syjlem  of  Medical  Polity ^  re-, 
lates  the  cafe  of  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  off 
a  warm  and  amorous  conftitution,  who  wasi 
unfortunately  married  to  a  very  debilitated  and 
impotent  man;  and  who  although  ftie  often 
betrayed,  unawares,  by  her  looks  and  gef- 

tures 
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tures,  the  fecret  fire  w  hich  confumed  her,  yet 
from  ftrong  moral  principles  ^  reiifted  all  cri- 
minal gratification.  After  a  long  ftruggle  her 
health  at  laft  gave  way ;  a  flow  fever  feized  her 
and  releafed  her  from  her  fufferings. 

It  mufl:  be  confelTed  that  fuch  cafes  as  thefe 
are  by  no  means  common,  nor  will  any  one 
confider  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  circum- 
ftances  which  either  recommend,  or  juflify 
the  criminal  indulgence  to  which  this  delire 
oftea  gives  rife;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  truth, 
that  thcfe  may,  in  general,  be  refifted,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  with  benefit  to  the 
individual. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  the  charader  of  that 
defire  by  which  man,  in  common  with  all 
animals,  is  impelled  to  propagate  his  fpecies. 
The  favage,  unendowed  with  any  ideas  but 
thofe  which  are  connected  with  his  own  cxifl- 
cnce,  and  thofe  which  arife  from  the  impref- 
fions  of  pleafure  or  pain  to  which  his  body  is 
fubjeft,  is  governed  by  this  inftindt  as  he  is 
governed  by  hunger  or  thirft  j  he  knows  no 

Vol.  II.  X  other 
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other  ti^  which  binds  him  to  one  of  the  oppo- 
fite  fex.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  all  thofe  whom 
w«e  denominate  favages  ;  for  many  of  thefe, 
from  the  increafe  of  population,  are  forced  to 
live  in  fociety,  and  begin  to  acquire  the  no- 
tions which  are  common  to  fociety  in  general ; 
but  where  no  other  law  than  that  of  force  has 
any  influence,  we  find  the  women  reduced  to 
the  molt  abjedl  ftatc  of  flavery,.  and  either 
jfhut  up  for  the  occafional  gratification  of 
fcnfual  pleafures,  or  elfe  are  indifcriminately 
ufed  by  any  one  who  feels  a  momentary  in- 
clination for  them.  If  among  certain  favage 
tribes  a  feledlion  of  any  female  is  made,  the 
preference  arifes  either  from  perfonai  beauty 
alone,  or  from  motives  of  intereft.  The  wo- 
men are  always  flaves,  and  are  obliged  to  do 
the  moft  laborious  and  meanefb  offices  ;  no 
fcnfe  of  gratitude  is  ever  felt  for  the  pleafures 
they  bcfiow ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  render 
them  fervice,  or  augment  their  happinefs ;  nei- 
ther is  value  fet  on  any  other  endearments  than 
thofe  to  which  luft  prompts. 
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Many  authors,  from  the  carlieft  times,  have 
dignified  this  kind  of  delire  with  the  name  of 
love. 

Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris  hominumque,  ferarumquEj 
Et  genus  aequoreum,  pecudes,  piftaeque  volucres 
In  furias  ignemque  ruunt :   Amor  omnibus  idevi> 

This  fentiment  Virgil  borrowed  from  cer- 
tain Greek  philofophers ;  but  among  that  en-, 
lightened  people,  another  fecft,  equally  refpedt- 
able  and  learned,  entertained  an  abftradl  opi- 
nion of  love,  which  was  the  very  oppolite  of 
this ;  they  conceived  it  to  confifl  intirely 
in  a  fecret  fympathy  of  foul,  which  was 
free  from  all  corporeal  defire.  At  the  head 
of  this  clafs  of  philofophers  was  the  divine 
Plato.  Love,  according  to  his  notion,  was 
a  pure  pleafure,  derived  from  the  perfedlion 
of  mind.  Thefe  two  oppofite  opinions  have 
flowed  down  the  ftream  of  time,  through  the 
regions  of  fcience,  to  our  days  ;  and  of  the 
philofophers  of  the  prefent  day,  there  are 
fome  who,  like  the  ancients,  degrade  the  paf- 
fion  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  animal  defire,  while 
Others  make  it  confifl:  in  mental  pleafurcs 

X  2  only. 
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onlj.  Thefe  conclufions,  however,  are  not 
drawn  from  the  real  nature  of  love,  but  from 
falfe  theory,  or  moral  prejudice.  The  admi- 
ration of  the  mind,  alone,  does  not  conftitute 
love,  inafmuch  as  the  fex  of  the  individual  is 
of  no  account  in  fuch  an  affedtion  j  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  admiration  of  the  perfonal 
charms  of  the  oppolite  fex,  as  it  has  for  its 
objedl  mere  animal  gratification,  is  mere  ani- 
mal defirc. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
moral  qualities  which,  in  combination  with  per- 
fonal charms,  give  birth  to  the  emotions  of  love, 
we  readily  difcover  that  they  are  not  the 
higher  qualities  of  mind.  It  is  not  on  account 
of  a  fuperior  memory,  imagination,  or  judg- 
ment, that  either  a  man  or  woman  is  beloved. 
Thefe,  doubtlcfs,  may  occafion  the  fentiments 
of  refped,  but  they  do  not  excite  the  fond 
affedions  of  which  we  are  treating.  In  regard 
to  the  female  fex,  it  is  certain  that  a  womaa. 
endowed  with  an  extenlive  and  retentive  me- 
mory like  that  of  Cyrus,  with  the  erudition 
of  a  Gibbon,  or  the  judgment  of  a  Mansfield, 

2  will 
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v/Wl  rather  avert  than  promote  love  by  means 
of  fuch  endowments  ;  for  there  is  a  fpecies  of 
awe  connecfled  with  the  admiration  of  thefe, 
which  damps  and  often  forbids  the  familiari- 
ties to  which  this  paflion  gives  birth,  aod  in 
•which  its  moft  lafting  pleafures  confift.  Let 
not  the  fair  fex  believe,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  cafe,  that  men  are  jealous  of  learning  in 
them.  Men  only  regret  that  learning  fome- 
times  tends  to  deftroy  the  female  charadler, 
and  to  rob  it  of  many  of  the  fofter  and  more 
endearing  qualities  for  which  the  fex  is  pre- 
eminently diftinguiftied.  It  is  a  lamentable 
truth,  that  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  often  fuffcr  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  head.  Affability,  an  amiable, 
uniform,  and  cheerful  temper,  elevated  ftn- 
timents  uninjured  by  affcdation,  decency 
and  elegance  of  manners,  a  corred,  but  not 
a  mafculine  judgment,  a  quick  and  pleafant 
wit,  a  humane  and  gentle  difpofition,  a  feel- 
ing heart,  fympathizing  with  all  the  gay  and 
kinder  paffions,  as  well  as  with  grief  and  paih  ; 
thefe  are  the  principal  moral  charms  which, 
Tyhen  joined  with  perfonal  beauty  in  the  fair 

fex, 
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fex,  fafcinate  almoft  every  heart.  But  thefc 
often  fuffer  by  intenfe  iludy,  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  what  are  called  prejudices  of  religion 
and  morality  ;  and  hence  a  certain  degree  of 
erudition^  and  ftrength  of  mind  in  an  equal 
degree,  are  often  hurtful  to  love.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  hope  it  is  almoft  unneceflary  for 
me  to  add  that,  although  the  admiration  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  undcrftanding  in  wo- 
men feldom  enters  into  the  compofition  of  this 
paffion,  yet  the  neglecfl  of  thefe  faculties  is 
often  a  reafon  why  the  common  exciting  caufes 
fail  to  produce  their  proper  efFedt ;  for  as  every 
thing  which  is  likely  to  create  averfion,  or  even 
indifference,  is  a  fatal  poifon  to  this  pafTion, 
and  as  ignorance,  and  want  of  fenfe,  cannot 
give  birth  to  any  other  fentiments  than  thefe, 
;heir  influence  may  be  eafily  divined. 

As  love  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  complex 
fyftem  of  defires,  made  up  of  animal  defire 
and  the  defires  which  create  and  confirm 
friendfliip,  the  firft  muft  caufe  us  to  fet 
a  certain  value  on  pcrfonal  charms  in  the 
perfon  we  love,  and  the  fecond  induce 
us  to  fcek  for  amiable,  ufeful,  and  lad- 
ing 
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ing  moral  qualities.     Perfonal  advantages, 
then,  muft  be  of  equal  ufe  to  both  fexes,  in 
promoting  this  pafllon;  but  the  moral  quali- 
ties which  one  fex  values  in  another,  may  be 
different,  inafmuch  as  the  opinions  of  people 
are  different  j   and  as  the  wants  of  the  two 
fcxes  which  make  them  defire  a  friend  alfo 
differ  in  many  refpeds.      Both  fexes  require 
an  indulgent  companion,   and  therefore  ami- 
ablenefs  of  temper,  affability,  gentlenefs,  and 
good  humour,  are  moral  qualities  which  they 
both  fet  a  value  on ;  but  the  female  requires  a 
protestor,  and  therefore  loves  in  a  man  all  the 
qualities  which  fit  him  for  fuch  an  office;  fhe 
admires  him  for  his  perfonal  courage,  his  for- 
titude, and  ftrength  of  mind,  fuperior  learning 
and  abilities,  and  for  every  endowment  which 
raifes  him  above  the  common  herd  of  man- 
kind.   As  a  man  does  not  want  a  protedtrefs 
in  a  woman,  he  does  not  admire  a  female  en- 
dowed with  a  mafculine  body  or  mafculine 
mind. 

It  may  be  alked,  if  true  love  confifts  in  the 
united  influence  of  the  moral  qualities  men- 
tioned 
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tioned,  and  perfonal  beauty,  how  it  happens 
that  it  fo  often  arifes  at  firft  fight  ? 

As  to  the  fadt,  it  muft  be  granted,  that 
many  people  have  become  deeply  enamoured 
the  firft  moment  they  have  beheld  a  certain 
objeft;  and  fo  truly  have  they  been  in  love  as 
not  to  be  confcious  of  having  been  governed 
by  any  fenfual  motive  whatever,  but  have  re- 
garded the  beloved  perfon  with  all  the  idola- 
try which  charadterizes  the  pureft  and  mofl 
romantic  affedlion.    If  unacquainted  with  the* 
perfon,  (for  acquaintance  is  not  necelTary  to 
fuch  love)  a  fccrct  adoration  is,  in  fuch  cafes, 
often  filently  maintained  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  until  occafion  by  frequently  prefenting 
the  objedt,  or  imagination  by  often  renewing 
the  pidlure,  inflames  the  pafTion  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  make  the  perfon  incapable  of  aft- 
ing  as  good  fenfe  would  otherwife  dictate. 
Such  lovers,  except  accident  ftrangely  favours 
them,  muft  generally  be  unfucccfsful,  for  they 
feldom  wait  until  they  lliall  have  taken  fuch 
fteps  as  to  fccurc  a  conqueft.    Now,  in  re- 
gard to  fuch  people,  a  curious  queflion  arifes, 

which 
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which  is,  upon  what  principle  is  this  fuddcn 
and  romantic  admiration  to  be  explained? 
They  have  not,  from  any  pcrfonal  acquaint- 
ance, had  any  proof  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  perfon  they  love,  and  yet  their  love  is  as 
much  foundtd  on  a  fuppofed  moral  beauty  as 
on  perfonal  charms. 

The  true  explanation  feems  to  be  this. 
Every  perfon  is  endov^^ed,  to  a  certain  degree, 
with  phyliognomical  fcience,  founded  on  the 
caft  of  features  of  thofe  who  reared  us  in  our 
infancy,  and  of  thofe  who  have  been  our  aflb- 
ciates  through  life.  We  think  that  experience 
has  uniformly  fhewn  us,  that  a  certain  caft  of 
features  betrays  a  certain  moral  charadler ;  and 
this  kind  of  judgment  becomes  fo  habitual 
to  us,  that  we  all  form  prepofleffiohs,  either  in 
favour  or  againft  other  people,  at  firft  fight. 
If  a  perfon,  then,  of  either  fcx,  fhall  appear 
to  one  of  the  oppofitc  with  an  expreflion  of 
countenance  which  fliall  be  cliaraderiftic  to 
this  one  of  the  moral  qualities  which  he  or 
fhe  moft  efteems,  and  confequently  with  a 
countenance  which  awakens  the  moll  lively 

emotions 
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emotions  of  pleafure,  and,  in  addition  to  thefc, 
the  perfon  has  every  advantage  of  external  form 
Avhich  can  pleafe  the  fenfes,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pafllon  may  be  immediately  awakened ;  and 
•when  it  is  awakened  in  this  kind  of  way,  it 
will  be  equally  powerful  and  equally  pure, 
though  not  fo  reafonable  as  that  which  is  the 
offspring  of  long  acquaintance.   It  may  be  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  as  there  has  not  been  any 
experience  of  the  perfon's  real  charad:er,  there 
is  confequently  nothing  which  can  tend  to  di- 
ininifh  the  favourable  imprefTion  which  was 
at  firfl  made.    That  great  obferver  of  hu- 
man nature,  our  immortal  Shakespear,  has, 
acknowledged    the  influence   and  frequent 
operation  of  this  principle,  by  making  many 
of  his  moft  exalted  lovers  fuddenly  fall  into 
the  moft  romantic  love,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as 
Rofalind  and  Orlando,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

This  occult  principle  is,  doubtlefs,  the 
principal  reafon  why  we  fee  fo  much  diverlity 
of  taflc,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  daily  exhi- 
bited in  love  matches.  As  it  is  not  an  objed: 
of  underftanding,  there  is,  confequently,  no 
common  principle  of  convidion  for  the  judg, 

ment; 
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rnent ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  abfurd,  and  the  very- 
height  of  human  prefumption,  to  pretend  to 
decide  concerning  the  reafonablenefs  of  the 
afFedlions  of  another  perfon. 

In  the  artificial  ftate  of  poliftied  fociety  many 
defires  arife,  the  emotions  of  which  may  occa- 
fionally  fuperfede  thofe  which  are  moft  natural 
to  man.  The  fingularities  which  thefe  pro- 
duce in  love  occur  frequently;  for  if  the  gra- 
tification of  fuch  defires  is  more  ardently 
fought  for  than  the  others  which  are  natural, 
they  W'ill  certainly  become  powerful  motives 
in  the  choice  of  a  companion.  There  is  one 
principle,  indeed,  which  all  mankind  acknow- 
ledge to  be  a  fufficient  caufe  of  fexual  attach- 
ment: I  mean  perfonal  charms,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  beauty  and  elegance  of  form ;  be- 
caufe  all  mankind  being  poficfTcd  of  animal 
defire,  they  can  eafily  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  another,  and  judge  of  their  efFedts  when 
excited  by  fuch  caufes;  but  when  the  princi- 
pal fource  of  afiedlion  is  derived  cither  from 
real  or  fuppofed  moral  qualities,  there  cannot, 
jis  has  been  already  explained,  be  any  bafis 

for 
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for  general  agreement;  for  the  fame  moral 
qualities  arc  differently  valued  by  different 
people. 

The  moft  difficult  part  of  this  fubject  re- 
mains to  be  treated ;  namely,  the  effects  which 
this  wonderful  paffion  produces  on  the  mind 
and  body. 

As  it  is  compofed  of  fevcral  defires,  and  as 
all  defires  ad  as  powerful  ftimuli,  hence  we 
find  that,  whether  love  be  reciprocal  or  not, 
one  of  its  conftant  features,  in  regard  to  mind, 
is  a  certain  degree  of  inquietude,  arifmg  from 
the  extraordinary  exercife  or  excitement  which 
it  gives  to  feveral  of  the  mental  faculties.  It 
is  fuperior  to  every  other  delire,  and  its  objed, 
therefore,  is  conftantly  prefent  to  the  fancy; 
hence  the  fleeplefs  nights  which  lovers  pafs, 
hence  their  negledl  of  health  and  the  more 
ufual  concerns  of  life,  their  abilraQion  from 
fociety,  their  foolifli  condud  on  many  occa- 
fions,  and  their  numerous  and  extravagant 
feveries. 

Whc^ 
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When  once  love  is  admitted,  and  the  fcnti- 
mcnts  of  the  beloved  objecft  are  not  known, 
the  body  partakes  of  the  diforder  of  the  mind  ; 
the  Tpulfe  is  generally  accelerated,  and  the 
adiion  of  the  heart  becomes  irregular;  for  the 
rapid  changes  of  the  thoughts  from  hope  to 
doubt,  and  from  fancied  fuccefs  to  fancied 
difappointment,  produce  oppofite  effecfls  on 
the  circulation  of  blood,  and  flaflies  of  heat 
are  fucceeded  by  chilly  fits  or  partial  fweats. 
The  ufual  bodily  feelings  dp  not  excite  the  at- 
tention as  they  formerly  did,  and  the  appetite 
for  food  is,  therefore,  often  apparently  dimi- 
nifhed;  but  the  real  fact  is,  the  fcnfation  of 
hunger  docs  not  reach  the  mind,  and  the  food 
is  ncgrleded. 

We  naturally  defire  the  prefervation  of  that 
\vhich  yields  us  pleafure;  and  hence  benevo- 
lence, kindnefs,  and  generolity  affociate 
themfelves  to  love.  In  the  defires  which 
ftrve  for  a  bafis  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  paf- 
fions  all  idea  of  felf  appears  to  be  forgotten ; 
friends,  fortune,  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  life  itfelf^  are  at  the  command  of  one 

being ; 
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being;  and  we,  therefore,  are  capable  of  being 
cither  ennobled  or  debafed  by  the  perfon  we 
love.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  women, 
who  are  very  apt  to  embrace  the  fentiments  of 
their  hulbands  if  they  continue  to  love  them. 
The  dependence  of  a  lover  is  much  more 
ftrongly  felt  by  the  female  than  by  the  male 
fex,  and  hence  the  facrifices  which  they  make 
are  commonly  much. greater,  and  more  gene- 
rous than  thofe  of  men.  I  mean  where  wo- 
mien  really  love;  for  it  is  certain  that  necefiity 
and  interefl:  more  frequently  determine  their 
choice  than  thofe  of  men. 

Succefsful  love  is  almoft  exactly  iimilar  to 
joy  in  its  operation  on  the  mind  and  body. 
The  circulation,  refpiration,  and  the  heat  are 
increafed,  every  adlion  and  movement  become 
livelier  and  more  eafily  performed,  and  an  in- 
crqafe  of  animation  feems  to  fpread  itfelf 
throughout  the  whole  frame.  Although  tranfi- 
tory  doubts  and  terrors  (Vill  haunt  the  mind, 
yet  they  are  not  fo  frequent  but  that  the  blifs 
of  fucccfs  infpires  an  almoft  conftant  flow  of 
pleafure.    A  minute  defcription,  therefore, 

of 
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of  this  kind  of  love  need  not  be  given  here. 
Unfuccefsful  love  and  difappointed  love  may 
terminate  in  the  fame  manner,  as  moft 
caufes  of  mental  pain;  the  impreflions  (if  the 
objed:  which  excited  them  be  removed  or 
avoided)  gradually  lofe  their  force;  and  judg- 
ment being  therefore  no  longer  fettered, 
they  will  at  laft  be  totally  deftroyed.  But  in 
certain  conftitutions,  or  even  where  the  ob- 
je(5l  is  frequently  feen,  or  the  remembrance 
cherifhed  and  renewed,  inftead  of  being  op- 
pofed,  deep  melancholy  neceffarily  arifes, 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  fliall  gradually  under- 
mine the  health  of  the  perfon,  and  occafion 
all  the  fymptoms  of  a  flow  remitting  fever, 
and,  at  laft,  terminate  in  com,pIete  atrophy 
and  wafting.  In  other  cafes,  however,  in 
which  mental  irritation  is  impatiently  borne, 
defpair  may  fuddcnly  arife,  and  this  may  ter- 
minate fatally  in  the  various  ways  which  have 
been  defcribed  in  the  chapter  on  Grief. 

Difappointed  love  and  unfuccefsful  love  are 
often  faid  to  occafion  infanity;  but  this  is  an 
cffed:  which  I  believe  to  be  a  much  rarer  event 

than 
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than  what  the  world  at  large  imagines:  not 
that  the  pain  of  difappointed  love  is  not  as 
great  as  that  of  any  other  caufe  of  grief,  but 
becaufe  grief  itfelf  feldom  terminates  in  per- 
manent delirium,  except  therebe  a  confiderablc 
degree  of  predifpofition  to  aberration  of  rea- 
fon*  One  circumftance,  which  has  evidently- 
tended  to  give  birth  to  the  opinion  that  love  is  a 
common  caufe  of  madnefs  is,  that  when  infanity 
is  about  to  break  forth,  both  the  exalted  flate  of 
the  imay,ination  and  the  increafed  fenlibility  of 
the  body,  difpofe  to  this  paflion ;  and  it  fre- 
.quently  happens,  that  the  very  firft  fymptom 
by  which  the  difeafe  fhews  itfelf,  is  the  per- 
fon's  fancying  himfelf  to  be  violently  in  love. 
As  fuch  a  palTion  is  more  frequently  unrcafon- 
able  in  regard  to  its  object  than  reafonable,  fo 
it  naturally  is  oppofed,  or  not  attended  to, 
and  the  refufal  or  difappointment,  if  it  can  be 
fo  called,  produces  a  paroxyfm  of  mania.  In 
the  5th  Vol.  of  the  ?Jych,  Mag.  part  2,  art.  4. 
there  is  a  cafe  related,  which,  were  it  not  too 
long,  might  be  wholly  inferted  here  as  an  elu- 
cidation of  this  pofition.  The  followin"-. 
however,  is  a  concife  account  of  it.   A  young 

man 
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Tiian,  a  Mr.  H.  having  frequent  opportunities 
of  vifiting  an  adtrefs  of  the  Calfel  ftage,  who 
was  more  admired  for  her  perfonal  charms  than 
theatrical  talents,  became  at  laft  fo  defperately 
in  love  with  her,  that  he  offered  her  his  hand 
in  marriage,  and  made  her  a  valuable  prefent 
of  jewels  at  the  time  he  declared  this  intention. 
The  lady,  however,  had  other  engagements  or 
other  views.  She  refufed  his  offer,  and  re- 
turned the  gift.  Like  a  truly  defperate  lover, 
Mr.  H.  flew  to  his  mjftrefs,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  implored  her  to  be  more  favorable  to 
his  wifhes,  and  to  reverfe  the  cruel  de- 
cree fhe  had  pronounced.  But  fhe  re- 
mained infiexible.  During  the  warmth  of 
the  argument  in  which  they  were  engaged,  a 
man,  high  in  rank  and  power,  vvho  was  in  tlje 
habit  of  paying  the  lady  occaiional  vifits,  un- 
expedledly  entered  the  apartment.  Mr.  H. 
was  extremely  agitated  and  frightened  at  his 
appearance,  and  fled  from  the  houfe  as 
pale  as  death.  At  the  door  he  met  one 
of  the  fervants  of  the  fortunate  lover,  and 
addreffing  him  with  much  civility,  he  re- 
quefted  that  he  would  not  mention  his  name 
Vol.  II.  Y  to 
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to  his  mafter;  but  the  fervant  told  him  that  it 
would  be  of  little  confequence,  as  he  was  well 
known  to  him.  On  learning  this  he  became 
quite  delirious  j  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of 
the  fervant,  and  begged  of  him,  in  the  moft 
earneft  manner,  to  ufe  his  influence  with  his 
mafter  to  obtain  mercy ;  adding  a  great  deal 
more  nonfenfe  fuggefted  by  the  hurry  of  his 
fpirits.  He  then  ran  home  in  violent  agi- 
tation of  mind,  and  pafied  the  night  in 
drinking.  Such  moral  and  phyfical  violence 
could  not  be  long  withftood,  either  by  mind 
or  body.  He  threw  himfelf  on  the  bed,  fell 
afleep,  but  awakened  foon  afterwards  in  a  vio- 
lent delirium ;  in  which  he  talked  alternately 
of  his  fuppofed  tranfgreflion,  of  the  fear  of 
being  punifhed,  and  of  his  miftrefs.  In  the 
courfe  of  a  few  days  the  fury  of  the  paroxyfm 
was  abated,  but  the  delirium  continued,  and 
was  at  laft  converted  into  a  cafe  of  complete 
hydrophobia  ;  of  which  he  died  on  the  fifth  or 
fixth  day. 

Sudden  tranfitions  from  joy  to  grief  are,  of 
all  caufes  of  mental  pain,  thofe  which  give 

the 
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the  greateft  fhock  to  human  fortitijde  and  hu- 
man reafon.  What  words  lhall  pajnt  the  an- 
guifh  of  a  lover,  who,  after  having  been 
buoyed  up  in  his  expedations  of  happincfs, 
by  the  repeated  avowal  of  confent  in  his 
miftrefs,  is  unexpedtedly  informed  by  her, 
that  fhe  withdraws  herfelf  from  her  engage- 
ment !  What  if  he  hears  that  no  reafonable  fcru- 
pleis  produdive  of  this  fudden  change,  but  that 
another  man,  more  fortunate  than  himfelf,  is 
likely  to  poflefs  her  ? 

Let  no  frozen  heart  pafs  judgment  on  the 
condudt  of  one  expofed  to  a  fimilar  misfor- 
tune. If  the  feelings  be  acute,  and  the  judg- 
ment not  very  ftrong,  a  thought  arifes  which 
appears  to  be  the  efFedt  of  fudden  delirium ; 
the  pain  that  is  felt  prompts  to  the  removal  of 
its  caufe;  and  murder  follows.  This  is  not  to 
be  confidered  as  the  act  of  love,  however,  but 
a  fudden  impulfe  of  jealoufy  or  revenge. 
Compare  the  ftory  of  Mr.  Hackman  and 
Mifs  Rae  with  the  following  one,  and  it  will 
be  feen  that,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  phy- 
lical  world,  fimilar  :aufcs  always  produce 
■        '   2  fimilar 
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limilar  cfFeds.  The  cafe  is  extra(5led  from  the 
PJych.  Mag.  Vol.  5.  part  2.  p.  47. 

In  W  J  a  fmall  village  of  Saxony,  there 

lived  a  poor  but  honeft  and  upright  Curate, 
who  for  many  years  had  enjoyed,  without 
alloy,  the  tranquil  pleafures  of  domeftic  hap- 
pinefs.  He  had  a  wife  and  an  only  daughter. 
Content  within  the  fphere  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  unacquainted  with  the  turbulent 
paflions  of  the  fafhionable  world,  their  days 
flowed  quietly  on  in  an  uniform  courfe  of  un- 
difturbed  felicity.  The  mother  and  daughter 
took  a  joint  care  of  all  the  domeftic  concerns, 
and  ftrove,  by  every  confiderate  adt  of  atten- 
tion aiid  love,  to  diminifh  the  burthen  which 
the  duties  of  the'  good  old  man  impofed  on 
him.  Louisa  (this  was  the  name  of  his 
daughter)  was  in  the  ftrideft  fcnfe  of  the 
words,  the  child  after  his  own  heart.  '  He  was 
unhappy  if  fhe  was  abfent  even  for  a  few  hours, 
and  fhe  was  therefore  his  conftant  attendant. 
Louisa  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  but  had 
not  yet  experienced  the  inquietudes  of  that 
paflion  which  often  exhibits  itfelf  in  very  early 

life 
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life  in  the  great  world,  and  her  principles  and 
Inode  of  thinking  were  too  noble  and  good  to 
infpire  her  parents  with  even  the  flighteft  ap- 
prehenfions  as  to  the  wanderings  of  her  heart 
— But  hear  the  ftory* 

It  is  the  cuftom,  in  that  country,  for  the 
cavalry  to  be  quartered,  during  the  time  of 
peace,  in  different  villages,  where  it  is  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  peafantry.  Many 
of  thcfe  foldiers  are  riotous  young  men,-  whoj 
by  virtue  of  their  profellion  and  uniform,  have 
an  entrance  into  the  houfes  of  all  the  peafan- 
try, and  even  of  the  curates  and  fchoolmafters. 
One  qf  them,  a  handfome  but  giddy  young 

man,  was  quartered  at  W  ,  where  he  foon 

made  the  acquaintance  of  the  good  old 
parfon*  , 

The  young  foldier  had  more  culture  of 
mind  than  is  commonly  met  with  in  fuch  a 
clafs  of  men.  He  pleafed  the  curate;  they 
met  frequently,  and  often  fat  up  till  paft  mid- 
night, entertaining  themfelves  with  the  hifto- 
ries  of  battles  and  warlike  atchievements,  of 

which 
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Avhich  eaeh  of  them  knew  an  abundance  of 
anecdotes. 

LoufSA  found  great  entertainment  in  the 
company  of  the  warrior,  and  like  Othello's 
miftrefs,  the  ftory  of  his  life,  the  battles, 
fiegcs,  fortunes  that  he  had  paft,  the  hair- 
breadth 'fcapes,  the  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  iicld  o'ercame  her  heart.    Love  had  taken 
pofleflion  of  her  bofom  before  ihe  was  aware 
of  its  approach.    The  progrefs  of  this  paflion, 
when  once  admitted  into  the  human  breaft,  is 
as  fwift  as  an  arrow.    She  blufhed  when  he 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  was  unhappy  when 
he  left  her.    The  foldier  could  not  refift  the 
beautiful  girl,  his  heart  was  formed  for  love ; 
they  therefore  foon  came  to  an  explanation, 
but  carefully  concealed  their  mutual  attach- 
ment from  the  parents  of  Louisa  j  for  they 
were  juftly  afraid   that    prudential  motives 
would  caufe  them  to  oppofe  it.    They  bound 
themfelves  to  each  other,  however,  by  an 
oath  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fhewed 
the  ftrength  of  their  affediion,  exhibited  the 
moft  in)mantic  turn  of  mind.    They  proraifed 

ta 
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to  marry  each  other  as  foon  as  he  fliould  attain 
the  rank  of  Serjeant- Major,  and  agreed  that 
the  one  fhould  deftroy  the  other  who  firft  failed 
in  the  engagementi 

Thus  matters  flood  when,  contrary  to  the 
hopes  of  the  lovers,  a  lawyer  from  a  neigh- 
bouring town  applied  to  the  father  of  Louisa 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  was  well 
deceived,  and  his  views  promoted  by  the  old 
people ;  but  when  his  intention  was  declared 
to  the  unfortunate  girl,  fhe  fell  in  the  arms  of 
her  father  as  if  ftruck  with  lightning,  and 
upon  her  recovery  (he  wept  bitterly,  and  in^ 
treated  him  not  to  encourage  the  addrelTes  of 
this  new  lover. 

Her  parents,  being  ignorant  of  the  true 
caufe  of  her  averfion,  thought  that  time  alone 
would  overcome  it,  and  they  therefore  gav^ 
their  folemn  promife  to  the  lawyer,  and  re- 
folved  to  employ  every  means  in  their  power 
to  fecond  his  wilhes^  Louisa,  however,  re- 
fifted  every  argument  and  remained  true  to  her 
promife;  but  her  parents  at  laft,  growing  tired 

of 
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of  her  oppofition,  determined  to  employ  their 
authority.  The  means  that  were  made  ufe  of  are 
not  known,  but  they  were  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs.  The  young  foldier  foon  received  the 
intelligencei  and  from  that  moment  defifted 
from  viliting  the  parfonage.  His  refolution 
was  taken — without  the  girl  he  could  not 
live. 

A  fhort  time  before  the  marriage  day  a  ball 

was  given  in  W  ,  in  honour  o£  the  pair. 

To  this  he  reforted,  unable  any  longer  to  refill 
the  defire  of  feeing  his  Louisa.  He  concealed 
himfelf  among  the  fpedlators  until  he  faw  her 
dance ;  this  roufed  him  to  a  ftate  of  fury  ;  he 
ran  home,  took  a  pair  of  piftols  which  were 
loaded,  and  waited  until  the  party  broke  up. 
It  was  a  dark  night,  but  he  difcemed  the  un- 
happy girl  and  her  intended  bridegroom  walk- 
ing hand  in  hand.  He  ftept  up  to  her,  and  in 
a  low  voice  requefted  that  flie  would  indulge 
him  with  a  moment's  converfation.  She  dif- 
engaged  her  arm  from  that  of  the  lawyer,  in- 
treated  him  to  walk  on,  afTuringhim  flie  would 
immediately  return;  but  alas!  it  was  the  laft 

minute 
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minute  of  her  exiftence:  a  piftol  fliot  was 
heard,  and  when  her  friends  reached  the  place, 
Ihe  was  feen  lying  weltering  in  blood  at  the 
feet  of  her  murderer.  Now  art  thou  mine 
again !  cried  the  foldier,  I  will  come  imme- 
diately ;  and  with  thefe  words  he  difappeared, 
favoured  by  the  obfcurity  of  the  night :  but  he 
did  not  fly  to  efcape.  He  delivered  himfelf  to 
the  officers  of  jufticc  who  were  neareft  the 
place,  and  defired  to  be  inftantly  executed  j 
which  event  indeed  foon  followed. 


"  Cteiera,  de  genere  hoc  lovgum'Ji  f.  dicerc  coner." 
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1.  1  HE  phenomena  of  Delirium  arife  -when 
difeafed  perceptions  are  miftaken  for  realities. 

2.  Difeafed  perceptions  arife  from  phyfical 
or  corporeal  caufes,  and  from  moral  or  mental 
caufes. 

3.  Corporeal  caufes  produce  delirium,  by- 
exciting  fuch  a  derangement  in  the  brain  as 
prevents  external  nervous  imprelTions  from 
cxerciling  their  natural  influence  on  the  mind ; 
and  hence  delirious  people  either  miftakc  ex- 
ternal obje^Ss,  or  do  not  attend  to  them. 

4.  Every  altered  ftate  of  brain  which  does 
not  amount  to  a  certain  degree  of  dcftrudivc 
preflure,  excites,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  a 

mental 
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mental  perception,  but  as  the  fenforial  impref- 
fions  of  difeafed  action  are  different  from 
thofe  which  are  derived  fromi  external  obje6ls^ 
fo  the  images  which  are  excited  in  the  repre- 
fentative  faculty  are  alfo  different.  But  no- 
thing can  be  rcprefented  in  the  mind  which 
has  not  formerly  been  received  through  the 
medium  of  the  external  fenfes,  or  concluded 
by  the  operations  of  reafoning;  and  therefore, 
all  the  ideas  of  delirious  people,  however  dif- 
ferent they  may  appear  to  be  from  any  thing 
which  has  formerly  been  fcen,  heard,  touched, 
tafted,  fmelt  or  concluded,  are  only  new 
alTemblages  or  combinations  of  prior  fenfa-* 
tions  and  thoughts.  The  reprefentations  of 
delirium,  therefore,  are  in  this  refpedl,  like 
thofe  of  the  faculty  of  fidlion. 

4.  Corporeal  caufcs  of  delirium  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  firft  ad  by  altering  the  action  of 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  the  fecond 
by  yielding  morbid  impreffions,  which  either 
impair,  or  prevent  the  tranfmifTion  of  natural 
external  nervous  imprefTions,  in  their  progrefs 
to  the  mind. 

5.  The 
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5-  The  firfl:  clafs  of  corporeal  caufes  pro- 
/duce  mania  and  the  delirium  of  fevers;  the 
fecond,  hypochqndrialis  and  the  delirium  of 
nervous  or  hyfterical  patients, 

6.  As  it  has  been  proved^  that  in  mania 
ihere  js  every  appearance  of  a  morbidly  in- 
creafed  action  of  the  vefTels  of  the  brain,  more 
efpecially  of  thofe  which  fecrete  the  nervous 
fluid  ;  and  as  all  increafe  and  every  alteration, 
in  the  nature  of  this  fluid,  muft  increafe  and 
^Iter  fenlibility,  and  confequently  caufe  the 
fenforial  impreffions  to  ad:  with  unnatural  vio- 
lence^ fo  the  molt  ftriking  features  of  mania 
may  be  accounted  for;  as,  for  inftancc,  the 
want  of  fleep,  conftant  raving,  and  fury. 

7.  Although  it  happens  that  mania  fhall 
appear,  at  times,  to  arife  from  the  influence 
of  violent  pallions,  or  from  overfl:raining  the 
faculty  of  fidlion,  yet  this  feldom  occurs  ex- 
cept there  be  much  predifpofition  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  and  as  in  fuch  cafes,  and  indeed  in 
every  cafe,  infanity  does  not  occur  with- 
out its  being  accompanied  by  marks  of 
(  a  di^- 
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a  difeafed  adion  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain  ;  fo 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  proximate  caufe 
of  mania  is  always  to  be  /ought  for  in  this 
ftate  of  brain. 

8.  The  ideas  or  thoughts  which  appear  to 
create  the  mental  difturbance  of  a  perfon  la- 
bouring under  mania,  throw  no  light  either 
on  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  complaint ;  and 
this  circumftance  forms  a  very  remarkable 
diftindlion  between  maniacal  delirium,  and 
the  delirium  of  hypochondriafis  and  melan- 
choljj  for,  in  thefe  lafl:  difeafes,  a  perfon  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  mind,  efpecially  with 
the  nature  of  mental  perception,  may  often 
receive  confiderable  light  from  fuch  fources. 

9.  When  the  increafed  adlion  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  brain  fubfidc,  a  morbidly  weakened 
adlion  of  thefe  vcffels  is  the  confequence,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain, 
but  it  is  the  caufe  of  another  delirium;  which 
delirium  has  a  very  different  moral  charadrer 
from  that  alluded  to  above  ;  for  the  patient, 
inftead  of  being  furious,  is  gay  and  focial, 

but 
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but  is  ftill  not  governed  by  external  objeds, 
pr  reafonable  conclufions. 

10.  Among  the  moral  or  mental  caufes 
which  produce  delirium,  grief  and  fear,  and 
their  modifications,  are  the  molt  frequent;  for, 
although  every  variety  of  pride  and  vanity, 
ambition,  and  feveral  other  pafTions  which 
belong  to  the  modifications  of  joy,  feem  at 
times  to  produce  delirium,  yet  they  feldom 
do  fo  except  by  expoling  a  perfon  to  the  fre- 
quent operation  of  mental  pain,  fuch  as  arifes 
from  negle6l,  difappointment,  contempt,  and 
pany  other  kinds  of  painful  humiliation. 

1 1 .  The  painful  thoughts  produce  deje6lion 
and  defpondency  in  the  fame  way  that  corpo- 
real pain  adts;  namely,  by  exhaufting  the 
energy  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  inducing  a  torpor  in  thefe  veflels. 

12.  The  torpor  and  diminifhcd  fecretion  of 
nervous  fluid  occalion  an  infenfibility  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  to  the  fenfations  which  ac- 
company all  natural  wants  or  delircs;  hence 

the 
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the  conflant  engagement  of  the  mind  with 
ideal  objetfls  of  pain,  the  folitude,  anxiety, 
and  defpair  of  fuch  patients. 

13.  There  are,  then,  three  diftincfl  kinds 
of  delirium,  which  belong  to  the  order  of  dif- 
eafes  called  Vefanias.  Thefc  may  be  denomi- 
nated, ift.  Mania  furihunda\  2dly.  Mania  mi ^ 
iis;  <m<\ -^dXy.  Melancholia, 

14.  Mania  furibunda  varies  according  to 
the  phylical  caufes  which  excite  it. 

15.  Mania  milis  varies  according  to  its 
moral  charadter. 

16.  Melancholia,  according  to  the  paflions 
which  give  birth  to  it,  or  the  phylical  caufes 
which  induce  it. 

17.  Independently  of  thefe  diforders  which 
difturb  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  and 
all  the  external  fenfes,  or  rather  the  impref- 
fions  received  by  the  external  fenfes,  there  are 
others  which  only  derange  particular  faculties ; 

2  ,  the 
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the  action  of  the  mind  being,  in  other  refpeds, 
in  a  healthy  ftate.  Thefe  which  might  be 
called  partial  difeafes  of  the  mind  are  of  two 
kinds,  ift.  Illufions;  and  2d.  WeaknefTcs  of 
the  Mental  Faculties. 

OF  ILLUSIONS. 

18.  Illufions  arife  frpm  corporeal  caufes 
and  from  mental  caufes. 

19.  Corporeal  caufes  and  mental  caufes 
produce  illufions  upon  the  fame  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  phantoms  which  occur  in  deli- 
rium produce  a  conviction  of  their  reality; 
namely,  by  occafioning  fuch  impreffions  as 
deftroy,  or  greatly  diminifh  the  influence  of 
external  objects.  It  may  be  added  here,  by 
way  of  remembrancer,  that  the  proper  influ- 
ence of  all  imprefiions,  ab  extejno,  is  excited 
on  the  faculty  of  attention;  and  that  when  a 
fufi'icient  degree  of  attention  to  any  obje(5t  is 
not  given,  erroneous  judgment  arifes. 


Vol.  II 
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20.  The  imprefTions  of  corporeal  caufcs 
which  produce  illufion  do  not  diforder  the 
healthy  action  of  the  whole  brain,  or  its  arte- 
ries; and,  therefore,  all  external  objeds,  alTo- 
ciations  of  ideas,  and  operations  of  mind,  the 
fenforial  imprefTions  of  which  do  not  fall  on 
the  fame  part  of  the  brain  as  that  which  re-  j 
ceives  the  difeafed  imprefTion,  produce  their  ; 
natural  effecT:s;  and  the  perfon,  therefore,  ap- 
pears  to  think  and  adt  like  a  reafonable  man, 
except  on  fuch  fubje6ls  as  have  a  relation  to  ' 
the  illufion. 

21.  Corporeal  imprefTions,  producing  illu-  1 
fion,  generally  arife  in  parts  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  which  are  at  a  diftance  from  the  brain; 
as,  for  inftance,  in  the  various  vifcera  of  the  . 
abdomen  or  pelvis.  | 

22.  But  all  fenfations  arifing  from  fuch  ^ 
caufes,  whether  healthy  or  difeafed,  are  gene-  i 
rally  referred,  by  a  fpccies  of  judgment,  to 
the  place  where  they  are  felt:  and,  therefore, 
hypochondriacs  entertain  falfe  notions  concern- 
ing their  own  frame. 

33.  The 
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23.  The  impreflions  of  difeafcd  vifccra, 
fuch  as  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  uterus,  liver, 
pancreas,  3cc.  do  not  reach  the  brain  until 
the  healthy  adion  of  the  nerves  has  been  im- 
paired. 

24.  This  injured  ftate  of  nerves  is  to  be 
confidered  as  particularly  afFefting  the  fmall 
arteries,  which  are  deftined  to  fecrete  nervous 
matter;  but  as  the  cafy  tranfmiffion  of  nervous 
imprefTions  depends  on  the  due  proportion  of 
folid,  as  well  as  fluid  matter,  which  enters  in- 
to the  compofition  of  thefe  organs,  it  follows, 
that  the  fenfations  muft  be  greatly  difordered, 
and,  confequently,  we  find  that,  in  hypochon- 
driacs, the  nerves  themfelves  are  fruitful  ' 
fources  of  painful  feeling. 

25.  Hypochondriafis,  therefore,  is  chiefly 
charadlerized  by  erroneous  notions  relating  to 
the  patient's  own  frame,  and  by  painful  corpo- 
real feeling. 


26.  Illufions,  from  moral  or  mental  caufes, 
arife  either  from  an  hereditary  over-adivity  of 

Z  2  the 
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the  faculty  of  ficftion,  or  from  diredling  atten- 
tion too  much  to  imaginary  objc6ls,  or  from  the 
influence  of  pafTions  ;  by  which  means  the  fen- 
forial  imprelTions  of  fuch  objects  become 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  external  objeds,  and 
their  exiftence,  therefore/  is  at  laft  more  rea- 
dily believed  in  than  thai  of  objects  of  exter- 
nal fenfe. 

27.  In  no  inftance,  whatever,  do  moral 
caufes  feem  to  produce  real  illufion,  in  fuch 
people  as  have  no  predifpofition  to  the  difcafc, 
until  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  brain  has  been 
difordered,  by  the  unequal  exercife  given  to  it 
by  particular  objedls  of  ftudy  or  of  paffion. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  reafonably  imagined, 
that  the  hereditary  difpofition  itfelf  confifts 
in  a  morbid  fenfibility  of  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  receives  the  impreflions  from  the 
imagination,  or  faculty  of  fidion;  and  that 
the  diforder,  ftridly  fpeaking,  does  not  exift 
in  the  mind. 

28.  Where  the  difpofition  to  fuch  a  difeafa 
is  either  born  with  a  perfon,  or  artificially 

produced 
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produced  by  particular  objeds  of  ftudy,  the 
paflions  may  become  exciting  caufcs  of  illu- 
sion. 

29.  As  to  the  weaknelTes  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties, thefe  feem  to  depend  intirely  on  a 
weak,  or  debilitated  ftate  of  brain;  whereby 
the  fenforial  imprefllons,  which  arife  from  the 
operations'^  of  mind,  are  not  of  fufficient 
ftrength  and  vivacity. 

30.  Each  faculty  of  the  mind  is  fubjed  to 
fuch  impediments,  and,  confequently,  may 
appear  to  be  weakened. 

31.  Upon  thefe  dedudions  is  founded  the 
following  arrangement  of  mental  difeafes. 

Remark,  In  the  following  table  the  genera 
and  /pedes  alone  are  mentioned  ;  the  varieties 
are  extremely  numerous,  and,  if  they  were  to 
be  defined,  would  fwell  the  volume  beyond  all 
reafonable  bounds. 


GENERA 
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GENERA  AND  SPECIES, 

AND   THEIR  SYMPTOMS. 

Clafs  Neuroses.    Order  Vesani^. 

G.  I.  Delirium.  General  derangement  of  the 
mental  faculties,  in  which  difeafed 
perceptions  are  miftaken  for  realities ; 
with  incoherent  language,  and  unruly 
condud:. 

Species. 

*     I .  Mania  furibunda.  Delirium,  with  con- 
ftant  raving,  audacity,  and  fury. 

2.  Mania  miiis.    Delirium,  with  raving, 

and  appearance  of  gaiety  and  plea- 
fure. 

3.  Melancholia,    Delirium,   with  dejec- 

tion, defpondency,  and  defpair. 

G,  2.  Hallucinatio,  or  Illusion.  Error 
of  mind,  in  which  ideal  objcdbarc 
miftaken  for  realities;  or,  in  which 

real 
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real  objeQs  are  falfely  reprefented, 
without  general  derangement  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

Species, 

I.  Hypochondria/is,  Error  refpeding  a 
perfon's  own  health  or  form, 
with  anxiety,  apprehenlion,  and 
dread ;  flatulency,  dyfpeplia,  palpi- 
tation, tremor,  and  fenfe  of  pain. 

1.  D ^monomania.  Firm  belief  in  the 
immediate  communication  with 
fpirits,  or  perfuafion  of  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  without  o- 
thcr  fymptoms  of  general  derange- 
ment of  mind. 

3.  Vertigo.    Apparent  rotatory  motion  of 

external  objedts,  and  fenfe  of  un- 
dulation in  the  ground,  with  abo- 
lifhed  attention  and  thought. 

4.  Sommmhulifmusf 


G.  3.  Amen 
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G.  3.  Amentia.    Diminiflied  power  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

Species. 

I.  Faluitas.  Imbecillity  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  parti- 
cularly thofe  concerned  in  aflb- 
ciating  and  comparing  ideas ; 
accompanied  with  want  of  lan- 
guage, a  ftupid  look,  and  general 
bodily  weaknefs, 

a.  Memoria  imminuta.  Difficulty  of  re- 
calling thoughts,  and  incorreftnefs 
as  to  recognizing  objedls  formerly 
perceived. 

3.  Perceptio  imtnhiuta.  Difficulty  of  form- 

ing diftintft  reprefentations. 

4.  Vis  idearum  ajjociandi  imviinuta.  Defi- 

ciency, or  total  incapability  of 
arranging  one's  thoughts;  giving 
figns  of  confufion  of  intelled. 

5.  Vis 


\ 
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5,  Vis  fingendi  imminuta.    Total  want  of 

genius,  or  diminifticd  genius. 

6,  Vis  judicandi  imminuta.      Want  of 

judgment  and  common  fenfe. 
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MEDICAL  APHORISMS, 

ON 

MELANCHOLY, 

AND 

VARIOUS  OTHER  DISEASES 

CONNECTED  WITH  IT. 
BY 

JOHN  ERNEST  G REDING; 
Formerly  Phyfician  to  the  Workhoufe  at  Waldheim. 

ExtraHed  and  tranjlated  from  his  Mifcellaneous  Writings, 


I. 

TN  REGARD  TO  THE  DURATION  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

1.  Mania  and  melancholy  have  continued 
half  a  year  with  fome;  with  others  they  have 
remained  forty  years  and  upwards;  among 
whom  one  patient  only,  in  this  workhoufe, 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-five  years*. 

*  Ad.  Nietzki  fays,  in  his  Elements  of  Uni- 
verfal  Pathology^  1766,  8.  p.  416.  Mania  is  a 

chronic 
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chronic  and  violent  delirium.    The  blood  of 
a  maniac  always  appears  to  be  in  violent  agita- 
tion, and  is  determined  with  great  force  to  the 
brain :  hence  the  eyes  appear  of  a  blood  red 
colour,  and  the  countenance  pale ;  the  extre- 
mities of  the  hand  and  feet  are  fo  warm  that 
the  greatcft  cold  is  not  felt,  nor  does  any  bad 
confequcnce  flow  from  their  being  expofed  to 
it.    In  the  looks  of  a  madman  fomething  da- 
ring is  to  be  difcovered,  and  his  adlions  are 
either  wilful  or  cruel.  If  maniacs  are  attacked 
with  convulfions,  the  paroxyfms  ceafe,  and 
are  followed  by  an  almofl:  total  infenfibility,  or 
extraordinary  proftration  of  llrength.    In  the 
fame  work,  he  defines  Melancholy  to  be  a 
chronic  delirium ;  and  afferts,  that  thofe  are 
moft  expofed  to  it  who  have  long  laboured  un- 
der Hypochondriafis  and  Hyfteria,  and  thofe 
whofe  abdominal  vifcera  have  been  injured, 
whofe  mefenteric  glands  are  hard,   and  in 
whom  the  healthy  fecretions  are  fupprelTed: 
thofe  who  are  eafily  fubdued  by  paffion,  who 
over-exert  their  mental   faculties,   who  are 
born  of  melancholic  parents,  who  have  too 
thick  blood,  which  through  various  caufes  is 
accumulated  in  the  head.    Such  patients  have 
cold  feet  and  hands,  their  countenance  is  pale, 
and  they  are  fubjed  to  palpitation  of  the  heart 

and 
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and  to  a  fenfation  of  anxiety.  Their  refpira- 
tion  is  deep  and  laborious,  they  are  troubled 
w  ith  head-ach  and  giddinefs,  their  cheeks  and 
lips  red,  their  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  their 
fleep  difturbed.  Their  adions  accord  with 
their  ideas,which  are  either  horrible  or  agree- 
able; their  natural  fecretions  are  either  totally 
fupprcffed  or  go  on  with  difficulty :  when  a 
vein  is  opened  a  black  blood  flows  flowly  out 
of  it. 

Upon  infpedling  their  dead  bodies,  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  head  are  found  diftended  with  dark 
coloured  blood,  and  the  ferum  is  difcovered 
to  have  been  efFufed  between  the  membranes 
of  the  brain.  Some  parts  of  the  brain  are  ele- 
vated, hard  and  dry,  and  the  gall  is  uncom- 
monly thick  and  black. 

Ann.  Charles  Lorry,  de  Melancholia  et 
Moybis  Melancbolicisy  1765,  8.  torn.  i.  p. 2.  fays. 

Melancholy  is  that  imbecillity  of  the  mind 
which  arifes  from  a  vitiated  ftate  of  the 
body,  in  which  we  are  powerfully  affed:ed 
by  obje(fls  which  are  either  without  us,  or 
are  the  effe<5ls  of  imagination ;  fo  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  refift  the  ideas  which  fpring 
from  them,   or   to   withdraw  our  thoughts 

from 
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from  them."  He  afTigns  three  caufes  fof 
this  difeafe.  The  firft  he  afcribes  to  the  leek 
green  bile,  the  fecond  to  an  acrid  mucus,  and 
the  third  to  a  mixture  of  all  the  humours  with 
the  blood. 

Meckel,  in  his  Anatomico-phyfiological  RC' 
Jcarches  into  the  caufes  of  the  various  kinds  of 
infanity  which  have  their  feat  in  the  body,  (See 
Memoire  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences 
et  Belles  Lettres,  Annee  1764,  a  Berlin,  1766) 
fays  he  has  difcovercd,  by  the  moft  careful 
and  accurate  experiments,  that  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  brain  of  a  maniac,  or  melan- 
cholic patient,  is  very  different  from  the  fpe- 
cific gravity  of  the  brain  of  a  fane  perfon. 
A  cube  of  fix  lines  of  the  brain  of  a  healthy 
man,  weighed  one  drachm  and  four,  or 
at  the  moft,  fix  grains,  (fome  difference, 
however,  is  obferved  to  arife  from  the  dif- 
ferent diftention  of  the  blood  vefl:els). 
But  in  maniacs,  and  melancholic  patients, 
the  brain  is  generally  harder,  drier,  and  more 
elafi:ic,  and  weighs  fpecifically  feven  drachms. 
(Memoires  de  I'Academie  de  Berlin,  tom.  xx, 
p.  75.)  In  addition  to  this  generally  difeafed 
Hate  of  brain,  (namely,  the  increafed  hard- 

nefs. 
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ftefs,  drynefs,  and  elaflicity),  particular  or 
local  alterations  may  alfo  occur;  as  for  in- 
ftance,  the  formation  of  ftony  matter  in  any 
part  of  the  brain.  Such  difeafes  arife  either 
from  a  congeftion  of  lymph,  or  from  fliarp 
blood,  and  great  determination  of  it  to 
the  head ;  or  from  comprcflion  of  the  brain, 
or  from  pus  irritating  the  brain,  or  from  an 
irritation  of  the  nerves  called  par  vagum. 
Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  the  brain 
of  maniacs  and  melancholic  patients,  has  often 
been  found  not  to  be  harder,  dryer,  or  more 
elaftic  than  ufual.  (See  Adverfar.  Med.  PraH, 
Lipfiae,  1769.  "8.  vol.  ii.  p.  iii.  pag.  534. 
el  feq.) 

Gerard  VanSwieten.  Comment ar.  in  Herm^ 
Boerhaave  A-phorifmos  de  cognojcendis  et  curandis 
MorhiSy  Lug.  Batav,  1753,  4.  torn  iii.  p.  5 1 9.  de 
Mania^  et  p.  459.  de  Melancholia*  Leop.  Aven- 
BRUGGER,  Me  die  in  Do^oriSy  quondam  in  No- 
focomio  C^fareo  Regie, '  Nationum  Uifpantco,  et 
Militari  Medici  primarii,  Experimenlum  najcem  de 
Remedio  JpecijicOyJub  Jigno  fpecifico^  in  Mania  vi^ 
roruniy  Viennae,  1766.  8.  Tho.  Willis  ^^^mi 
omnia,  a  Gerard  Blafio,  Amflclod.  1682,  4.  p. 
167.  179.  John  Bapt.  Morgagni  de  Sedib. 
et  Caiifis  Morbomm  per  Anatomen,  indagaiis  libri 
Vol.  II.  A  a  quinqiie. 
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quinfjueVcnct.  1762,  Joh.  C.  Beutel,  de Mania, 
Jcnfe,  1648.  J  xxix.  Frankijhe  Sammlungcn  von 
Amnerkufigen  aus  der  Naturlehre,  Arzneigelahr- 
beity  Oekomrnie  und  den  damit  verwandten  Wijfen- 
Jchajieuyih.  5.  Nurnburg,  1760,  8.  p.  23,  294. 
Herman  Boerhavii,  Pnde^t.  Acad,  de  Morbis 
Nervorum  a  Jac,  v.  Kerns,  Lugd.  Batav.  1761. 
torn.  ii.  p.  444  et  445.  Medicina  dogmatic  a  tres 
Morbos  particulares  Delirium  Verliginem  et  Tiif- 
Jim  aphorijiice  confer iptos  exhibens  Aucl.  T.  de 
GoRTis,  Harderov.  1741,  4.  p.  5,  J  5. 

2.  There  have  been  only  two,  who  as  ex- 
perience teftifies,  have  died  mad  when  young. 
The  one,  who  was  very  much  deranged  and 
furious,  and  was  born  of  a  melancholic  mo- 
ther*, died  in  his  nineteenth  year ;  the  other, 
w^ho  had  been  afflicted  with  infanity  for  fix 
years  uninterruptedly,  finiflied  his  life  in  his 
twenty-fixth  year.** 

*  Lorry  loco  citat.  2  part.  cap.  3.  p.  284. 
appears  to  have  fpoken  rather  too  railily,  when 
he  affcrts  that  no  man  was  ever  born  mad  or 
melancholic ;  for  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
many  are  idiots  from  birth,  of  whom  there 
arc  too  many  in  our  workhoufe  at  Waldheim  ; 

and 
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and,  independently  of  this,  I  myfclf  know  a 
cafe  of  a  child  having  been  abfolutely  born 
mad.    A  woman  about  forty  years  old,  of  a 
full  and  plethoric  habit  of  body,  who  con- 
ftantly  laughed  and  did  the  ftrangefl:  things, 
but  who,  independently  of  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  enjoyed  the  very  beft  health,  fell,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  after  a  fevereand 
tedious  labour,  in  which  fhe  was  delivered  of 
a    daughter,    into  very   great    v/eakncfs  ct 
underftanding.     This    gradually  increafed, 
and,  during  the  laft  war,  fhe  one  day  entered 
the  foreft,  in  company  with  her  daughter,  to 
fell  a  tree :  owing  to  her  want  of  forefight, 
the  tree  ftruck  her  daughter,  and  deftroyed 
her  in  a  fliocking  manner.    A  fliort  time  be- 
fore her  hulband's  death  fhe  became  pregnant, 
and,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1763,  was  brought 
to  bed,  without  any  afTiftance,  of  a  male  child 
who  was  raving  mad.  When  he  was  brought 
to  our  workhoufe,  which  was  on  the  24th,  he 
polTefTed  fo  much  ftrcngth  in  his  legs  and  arms, 
that  four  women  could,  at  times,  with  diffi- 
culty reftrain  him.    Thefe  paroxyfms  either 
ended  with  an   indefcribable  laughter,  for 
which  no  evident  rcafon  could  be  obferved, 
or  elfe  he  tore  in  anger  every  thing  near  him, 
cloaths,  linen,  bed  furniture,  and  even  thread 

A  a  2  when 
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when  he  could  get  hold  of  it.  We  durft  not 
allow  him  to  be  alone,  othcrwife  he  would  get 
on  the  benches  and  tables,  and  even  attempt 
to  climb  up  the  walls.  Afterwards,  howe- 
ver, when  he  began  to  have  teeth,  he  fell  into 
a  general  wafting  or  decline,  and  died. 

**  J.  N.  Zimmerman,  in  his  work  on  Ex- 
perience in  Medicine,  Zurich,  1768,  8.  p.  263. 
mentions  the  cafe  of  an  infane  woman,  who, 
a  few  hours  before  her  death,  became  pcrfe(5l- 
Jy  fenfible  and  wonderfully  eloquent ;  and, 
therefore,  he  confiders  the  fudden  return  of 
reafon  in  a  melancholic  perfon  as  a  forerunner 
of  infanity.  See  alfo  Chr.  Gottl.  Ludwic. 
de  Plcthori^e  differ entiisy  Lipfiae,  1766,  4. 
p.  9.  5  5. 

3.  Thofc  who  arc  afflidled  with  epilepfy 
feldom  attain  an  advanced  age;  fome  have 
terminated  their  cxiftence  in  their  nineteenth 
year,  others,  who  were  not  attacked  by  the 
fame  difeafe  till  they  were  advanced  in  life, 
have  lived  until  the  age  of  fifty  or  lixty*. 

*  Herman  Boerhaave  fays,  in  his  Apho* 
rifms,  that  epilepfy  is  a  total  abolition  of  con- 

fcioufnefs^ 
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Icioufnefs,  and  an  incapability  of  receiving 
impreffions  through  the  means  of  the  external 
fenfes,  accompanied  with  powerful  and  invo- 
luntary convulfions  of  all  or  molf  of  the 
mufcles.  See  Ger.  V.  Swieten,  1.  c.  3  part, 
p.  391.  JoH.  OosTERD.  ScHACHT,  Injlitulmes 
Mediciyia pra&ica  ad  auditorum  potlffiinum  ufus  in 
epilomen  redaH.e  et  evulgatce.  Traj.  ad  Rhenum, 
J 767,  4.  p.  64.  fays,  epilepfy  is  a  convulfive 
motion  of  mofl:  ot  the  mufcles  of  the  body, 
together  with  a  fudden  projedion  of  the  body 
on  the  earth,  and  a  temporary  abolition  of 
confcioufnefs ;  fo  that  a  pcrfon  is  deprived  of 
the  ufe  not  only  of  his  internal,  but  alfo  of 
his  external  fenfes.  The  cure,  he  fays,  de- 
pends on  three  things :  lit.  The  approaching 
paroxyfm  is  to  be  avoided  ;  2dly,  the  prefcnt 
one  muft  be  alleviated;  and  3dly,  all  returns 
muft  be  prevented. 

E.  I.  P.  HoussET  Dijfertation  fur  les  parties 
Jenfiblesdii  Corps  Animal y  Laufanne,  1770,  8. 
derives  the  origin  of  this  complaint,  not  only 
from  a  difordcred  flate  of  the  various  vifccra 
which  arc  necclTary  for  the  concoction  of  food 
and  chylification,  but  alfo  from  a  prcternatu- 
rally  infpiflated  ftate  of  the  fluids ;  which  two 
caufts  are  fo  intimately  connedlcd,  that  the 
one  always  lays  the  foundation  of  the  other; 

when, 
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when,  therefore,  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
difeafe  arifes  from  any  other  caufc,  as  from  a 
bad  formation  of  the  head  or  a  ftony  concre- 
tion in  the  brain,  or  from  extravafated  blood, 
recoLirfe  muft  be  had  to  mercury  as  the  beft 
refolvent.  Boulet  confidered  the  pituitary 
gland  as  the  feat  of  the  difordcr,  becaufe  he 
once  found  it  in  the  body  of  a  perfon  who  had 
laboured  under  this  complaint,  as  big  as  an 
egg,  and  nearly  two  thirds  filled  with  pus. 
See  alfo  Hijloire  des  Maladies  de  St.  Domingue, 
par  MoNS.  Pouppe  Desportes,  Paris,  1770, 
torn.  ii.  p.  209.  Ant.  de  Haen,  pars  quint  a 
rationis  modendi  in  Nofocomia  pra^ico^  ^c.  Vien- 
n2c  Auftrife,  1763.  8.  Dif.  de  UJlione  Cranii  in 
Epilepfi^  pras.  A.  F.  Delio,  Ai'More,  Jo.  Ph. 
Iv.  Rudolph.  Eriang,  1768.  4.  Alfo  Max. 
Locheri  Ohjervationes  pra^icas  circa  Luem  Vene- 
reaniyEpiLipfmm  elMaviaWy  tria  morhorum genera  in 
Nofocomio  ad  St.  Mdrcum,  pra  aliis  maxime  olvia^ 
&c.  Vienna^  Auftrias,  1762.  8.  and  Thom. 
Willis,  Opera  omnia,  a  Gerard.  Blasio,  p. 
ira&atiis  primus  de  Morbis  convulfivis,  cap.  i.  p, 
40.  Jo.  Baptist  Morgagni,  de  Sedibus  ct 
Caufis  Morhorum,  ^c.  torn.  i.  epift.  ix.  p.  133. 

4.  Thofe  alfo  who  are  born  idiots  feldom 
attain  an  old  age,  ^s  experience  proves.  Some 

have 
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have  lived  to  the  age  of  nineteen;  one  peiTon 
only  died  when  forry-one,  another  lived  to  the 
age  of  fifty-four,  and  another  lived  to  the  age 
of  fifty-nine*. 

*  Meckel,,  in  his  Anatomical  Obfcrvations 
on  Scirrhus  Tumours  and  Ulcers  of  the  Brain, 
[Hijioire  de  I'  Acad.  Roy  ale  des  Sciences  et  Mellcs 
LettreSy  Anne  J 760.  a  Berlin^  1761,  4.)  men- 
tions the  cafe  of  a  fatuitous  female,  and  afcribes 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  to  a  fcirrhous  gland 
"which  he  found  in  the  brain.  He  thinks  that 
the  nervous  fluid  was  obftrudled  in  the  long 
and  debilitated  veflels  of  the  left  fide  of  the 
brain,  and  in  the  medullary  ones  of  the  right 
iide,  which  were  compreffed ;  the  convullions 
were  produced,  according  to  him,  by  the  irri- 
tation of  a  fharp  acrid  ferum.  See  Thom. 
Willis  de  Anima  Brutoruni^  p.  ii.  cap.  xiii* 

P-  137- 

II. 

OF   THE   MANNER   OF  THEIR  DEATH. 

I.  THE  greater  number  of  infane  people 
fall  into  a  ftatc  of  atrophy  or  decay  towards  . 
the  clofe  of  their  life;  for  it  has  been  found, 

that 
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that  of  one  hundred  maniacs  fixty-eight  died 
in  this  way;  of  twenty-fix  epileptic  ma- 
niacs there  were  thirteen;  of  fixteen  epi- 
Jeptic  idiots  only  four;  of  twenty  who 
were  purely  epileptical,  there  were  eleven; 
and  of  twenty-four  melancholic,  there  were 
twenty ;  and  laftly,  of  thirty  idiots,  there  were 
twenty-one  who  died  of  this  kind  of  con- 
fumption. 

2.  Hydrothorax  appe^irs  to  be  the  difeafe  to 
which  they  are  moll  fubjedl;  for  we  have 
found,  that  of  one  hundred  maniacs  there 
were  feventy-fix ;  of  twenty-fix  epileptic  ma- 
niacs nine;  of  lixteen  epileptic  ideots  ten; 
of  twenty  purely  epileptical,  eight;  of 
twenty-four  melancholic  patients,  there  w'erc 
twenty ;  and  laftly,  of  thirty  purely  idiotical 
there  were  eighteen,  in  whom  the  thorax  was 
found  full,  either  on  one  fide  or  in  both  of  a 
fluid  which  was  either  of  the  common  yellow 
colour,  or  of  a  bloody  colour;  and,  now  and 
then,  of  a  fluid  which  >vas  extremely  flinking 
and  offenfive, 

Yet, 
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3.  Yet,  notwithflanding  thefe  appearances, 
Pyfpnoea  and  Allhn:ia  are  more  rarely  met 
with  among  fuch  people,  than  what  might  be 
reafonably  fuppofed;  of  one  hundred  maniacs, 
as  experience  has  (hewn  us,  there  were  only 
fixteen  who  laboured  under  fuch  difeafes;  and 
of  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs  there  was  not 
one  who  had  any  fymptom  of  dyfpnoea.  Of 
lixteen  epileptic  idiots  there  were,  however, 
five ;  of  twenty  purely  epileptic,  four ;  of 
twenty  four  melancholic  twelve ;  and  laflly, 
of  thirty  idiots  eleven,  who  laboured  under 
thefe  complaints. 

4»  Confumption,  from  an  ulcerated  ftate  of 
the  lungs,  appears  to  be  another  difeafe,  which 
often  terminates  the  exiftence  of  infane  peo- 
ple; fbr  it  has  been  found,  that  of  one  hun- 
dred maniacs  there  were  forty  who  laboured 
under  Phthifis  pulmonalis  ;  of  twenty-fix  epi- 
leptic maniacs,  eight;  of  fixteen  epileptic 
idiots,  four;  of  twenty  purely  epileptic  pa- 
tients, feven;  of  twenty-four  melancholic  per- 
fons,  twenty;  and  laflly,  of  thirty  idiots,  there 
were  fifteen  confumptive.    The  lungs  of  all 

thefe 
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thefe  were  found  to  have  fcverai  ulcers ;  fome 
having  a  great  number,  others  fewer.  One 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  of  fourfuch  patients, 
three  are  completely  confumptive,  and  of 
thefe  the  greater  number  are  melancholic  pa- 
tients, 

5.  Maniacs  and  melancholy  lunatics,  who 
in  general  are  much  troubled  with  coftivenefs 
in  the  commencement  and  progrefs  of  their 
malady,  are,  in  the  end  of  their  days,  of  all 
other  people  the  l,eaft  frequently  affedied  by 
it ;  for,  among  the  whole  number  of  the  in- 
fane,  there  were  only  three  maniacs  who  were 
aftedled  by  it,  and  of  thefe  there  w^as  one  who 
had  it  only  occafionally.  Among  a  hundred 
maniacs,  there  were  thirty  who  laboured  un- 
der a  diarrhea.  Of  twenty-fix  epileptic  ma- 
niacs, there  were  five;  of  fixteen  epileptic 
idiots,  four;  of  twenty  purely  epileptic,  fix; 
and  of  twenty-four  idiots,  eleven;  all  of 
whom  had  this  complaint. 

6.  Afcitcs  is  by  no  means  a  common  com- 
plaint with  fuch  patients.    Among  the  whole 

number. 
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number,  there  were  only  forty-five  who  had 
either  water  or  purulent  matter  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  in  many  of  thefe  the  quantity  was 
very  fmall,  and  did  not  defervc  to  be  conii- 
dered  as  conftitutingdropfy.  Of  one  hundred 
maniacs  there  were  only  ten  who  had  this  dif- 
eafe,  and  in  feven  of  thefe  the  ferous  fluid  had 
,a  very  ofFenlive  fmell.  In  the  three  others,  it 
was  fmall  in  quantity  and  of  the  natural  qua- 
lity. Of  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs,  there 
were  four  in  whom  a  quart  (eine  kanne)  was 
found.  The-  other  three  had  very  little  fluid 
in  the  abdomen.  Of  the  fixteen  epileptic 
idiots,  there  were  two;  of  the  twenty  epilep^ 
tic,  three;  of  the  twenty-four  melancholic 
ones,  fixteen ;  and  of  thirty  idiots  ten,  who 
'  laboured  under  this  complaint. 

7.  Few  infane  people  die  in  convulfions; 
for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  of  one  hundred 
maniacs,  there  were  only  fix  who  died  of  ge- 
neral convulfions;  of  twenty-fix  epileptic 
idiots,  fourteen  ;  of  twenty  purely  epileptic, 
ten;  of  twenty-four  melancholic,  not  one; 

and 
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and  of  thirty  idiots,  only  two,  to  whom 
this  happened  *. 

*  Ant.  de  Haen,  Rationis  inedendi  in  Nofo^ 
comio  pra^ico,  part  3.  Vendob.  1760.  8,  p.  198. 
fays,  that  the  nature  of  convulfions  confifts  of 
an  alternate  apoplexy  and  preternatural  mo- 
tion ;  for  the  caufcs  of  the  difeafe  are  fuddenly 
fent  to  the  brain,  and  occalion  contradiions  of 
the  mufcles ;  but,  in  the  moment  that  the  brain 
becomes  more  loaded,  they  are  thrown  into 
the  very  oppofite  ftate.  Comment,  fecund, 
de  Motibus  Cerebri y  Au£iore  Lorry,  in 
Memoires  de  Matemaiique  et  de  Phyfique^ 
prefentes  a  I'Acadamie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences  ^ 
^c.  torn,  iii.  Paris,  1760.  4.  Nofologia  Metho^ 
dica  fijiens  Morborum  clajjesy  genera  et  fpecies, 
juxta  Sydenba?n  mentem  et  Eotanicorum  ordinem : 
Au5l.  F.  B.  DE  Sauvages,  1763.    Jo.  Oost 

SCHACHT,  /.  C.  p.  64. 

8.  If  convulfions  arc  rare  occurrences 
among  the  infane,  fudden  deaths  are  flill  more 
fo.  Among  one  hundred  maniacs,  there  have 
been  but  ten  who  have  died  fuddenly  and  un- 
expedledly.   Among  twenty-fix  epileptic  ma^ 

niacs. 
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niacs,  there  have  been  four;  and  among  fix- 
teen  epileptic  idiots,  two ;  of  twenty  purely 
epileptic  patients,  there  have  been  three;  of 
twenty-four  melancholic  perfons,  eight;  and 
of  thirty  idiots,  only  three ;  who  have  de- 
parted this  world  in  this  way*. 

*  Lorry,  in  his  work  already  mentioned, 
fays,  he  has  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  other 
caufe  for  fuch  an  event  than  the  divifion  and 
prelTure  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  efpecially  in 
that  part  which,  in  new-born  animals,  is  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  vertebral  procefs, 
but  which,  in  adults,  lies  between  the  firft 
and  third. 

Jo.  Baptist.  Morgagni  de  Sedibus  et  Caujls 
Morboruniy  per  anatomen  indigatis  quinque^  Ve- 
net.  1762.  p.  vo.Jeq.  Ger.  Van.  Swieten, /« 
the  work  mentioned^  torn.  iii.  ^  1077.^.  427. 

9.  Infanc  people  are  as  feldom  attacked 
with  rheumatifm  or  gout,  or  any  other  pain- 
ful diforder,  as*  they  are  with  convulfions  or 
fudden  deaths.  Of  one  hundred  maniacs, 
there  were  eight ;  of  twenty-fix  epileptic  ma- 
niacs. 
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niacs,  not  one;  of  fixteen  epileptic  idioiSj, 
three ;  of  twenty  epileptic  patients,  none ;  of 
twenty-four  melancholic  perfons,  four ;  and 
of  thirty  idiots,  three,  who  were  affeded  by 
fuch  complaints. 

10.  All  the  other  difeafcs  arc  ftill  more  rare 
than  thcfe;  for  it  has  been  found,  that  in  all 
the  number  of  years  in  which  many  malignant 
epidcrnics  have  prevailed,  no  more  than  five 
infane  people  have  fallen  vi(5lims  to  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  of  thefe  five  two  only  can,  with  cer- 
tainty, be  pronounced  to  have  died  of  fuch 
complaints.  One  died  of  a  continued  fever, 
and  another  of  a  catarrhal  one  conjoined  with 
cxceflive  delirium. 

11.  A  caries  of  the  bones  is  a  circumfiancc  ' 
which  is  almoft  never  to  be  met  with  amons: 
fuch  patients;  for,  of  all  the  number,  three 
only  were  affeded  by  it.  Hardened  and  en- 
larged glands,  fwellings,  and  the  cancer,  are 
full  as  rare;  for,  of  thefe,  two  only  have  died 
from  fuch  afl^c^.ions.  One  of  thefe  had  a  pro- 
fufe  haemorrhage,  from  an  injury  he  received, 

and 
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and  another  experienced, a  fliort  time  before  his 
death,  a  profufe  haemorrhage  from  the  redum. 

12.  In  the  whole  number  of  our  patients, 
two  only  have  died  of  mortification;  two  loft 
their  lives  from  encyfted  tumors,  and  one 
from  a  fteatome  and  foul  ulcer,  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  right  leg.  A  ftone  in 
the  bladder,  and  a  total  inability  of  retaining 
the  urine  have  only  been  once  obferved. 

I. 

ON    THE   SIZE  OF   THE  HEAD. 

IT  does  not  appear  that  either  too  large  or 
too  fmall  a  head  contributes  to  the  production 
of  this  difeafe ;  for  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
in  a  number  of  one  hundred  mad  people,  there 
were  only  four  whofe  heads  were  too  large, 
'and  only  two  with  heads  of  the  very  fmalleft 
kind.  Among  twenty-fix  epileptic  infane  peo- 
ple, there  were  four:  and  among  fixteen  epi- 
leptic idiots,  two;  whofe  heads  appeared  too 
fmall.  Among  twenty  epileptic,  and  four 
and  twenty  melancholic  patients,  there  were 

none ; 
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none;  and  among  thirty  idiots,  two  j  with 
very  fmall  heads.  Six  only  had  large  ones*. 
The  heads  of  all  the  others  were  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize. 

*  Herm.  Boerhaave,  in  his  work,  Dt 
Morhis  "Ner-vorum,  Liigd.  Bat.  1761.  8.  p.  125. 
afks  this  queftion:  Have  not  idiots  larger 
arteries  in  the  brain  than  other  people?  It  is  at 
leaft  found,  that  they  have  larger  heads;  but 
this  cannot  be  confidered  as  being  generally 
true. 

II. 

GF    THE    STRENGTH    AND    WEAKNESS  OF  THE 
SKULL   OF   INSANE  PEOPLE. 

IT  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  fkulls  of 
the  greater  number  of  fuch  patients  are  com- 
monly very  thick  ;  nay,  fomehave  been  found 
of  a  moft  extraordinary  degree  of  thicknefs. 
Among  two  hundred  and  fixteen  patients  of 
this  defcription,  whofc  bodies  were  infpet5led 
after  death,  there  were  found  one  hundred 
and  lixty-fcven  whofe  fls.ulls  were  unufually 

thick. 
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thick,  and  only  thirty-eight  thin  ones ;  among 
which  laft  number  there  was  one  which  was 
itiuch  thicker  on  the  right  fide  than  on  the 
left.  But  in  particular  it  was  obferved,  that 
among  one  hundred  raving  madmen,  feventy- 
eight  had  very  thick  fkulls,  and  twenty  very 
thin  ones ;  among  which  ikulls  there  was  one 
quite  foft.  Among  twenty-lix  epileptic  raving 
madmen,  there  were  nineteen  found  with  very 
thick  fkuUs,  and  four  very  thin  ;  among  fix- 
teen  epileptic  idiots  there  were  fourteen,  and 
among  twenty  epileptic  patients,  lixteen  who 
had  very  thick  fkulls ;  among  whom  there 
was  one  difcovered,  one  fide  of  whofe 
IkuU  was  thick  and  the  other  thin.  Among 
twenty-four  melancholic  patients,  there  were 
eighteen  with  very  thin  fkulls ;  and  laftly, 
among  thirty  idiots,  twenty-two  with  very 
thick,  and  fix  with  very  thin  Ikulls.  All  the 
others  had  (kuUs  of  a  natural  thicknefs. 
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III. 

ON   THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  SKULL. 

r.  EXPERIENCE  has  proved,  that  the 
flculls  of  almofl:  all  infane  people  are  of  a  na- 
tural fliape;  for  fixteen  only  have  had  fmall 
and  contracfted  foreheads,  compreffed  temples, 
and  large  and  expanded  occiputs.  A  few  ap- 
peared to  have  the  head  too  long  and  com- 
preffed at  the  temples.  Some  had  a  head  al- 
moft  round,  or  of  a  fquare  fliape;  thefe  were 
epileptic  idiots.  Two  others,  who  were  epi- 
leptic madmen,  had  fmall  heads,  which  were 
quite  circular,  but  of  a  natural  degree  of 
ftrength*. 

*  InERN.  Plattner's  Specimine  Jecundo  de 
Vi  Corporis  in  Memoria^  &c.  Lipfiae,  1767,  4. 
p.  11.  A  number  of  cafes  of  the  preternatu- 
ral formation  of  the  head  are  to  be  found ; 
fome  had  the  os  front  is  and  the  os  occipitis  very- 
flat  and  compreffed;  others,  in  whom  the  w 
front  is  was  only  about  fix  fingers  broad,  had 
the  brain  quite  flirivelled  up,  but  broad  in  the 
front,  and  fo  contra^^cd  towards  the  back  part 

of 
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of  the  head  that  it  was  fcarcely  bigger  than  a 
common  quill. 

2.  Bcfide  thefe  preternatural  cafes,  many 
other  particulars  have  been  detedled  in  the 
ikulls  of  fuch  patients.  In  feme  the  bones  were 
quite  blue,  or  appeared  as  if  full  of  blue 
ftreaks*.  The  parietal  bones  of  feveral  epi- 
leptic idiots  were  found  to  be  uncommonly 
thin  towards  the  anterior  and  upper  angle,  in 
the  middle  of  which  thin  fpot  a  fmall  hole; 
was  difcovered.  Another  epileptic  pa- 
tient had  that  portion  of  the  fkull,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  union  of  the  fagital  and  coronal 
futures  fo  deprefled,  in  confequcnce  of  a  blow 
Ihe  had  received  in  her  early  youth,  that  it 
formed  a  tumor  on  the  infide  of  the  head  as 
large  as  a  walnut**.  In  the  (kulls  of  fomc 
other  idiots  there  was  not  the  flighteft  trace  of 
a  future  to  be  difcovered***.  And  in  the  fkull 
of  a  raving  madman,  aged  thirty-five,  the  os 
frontis  was  divided  down  to  the  nofe  by  the 
fagital  future,  as  is  now  and  then  obfe'rved  in 
children. 

B  b  2  *  Herm- 
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*  Herm.  Boeriiaave  de  Morhis  Nervorum', 
a  Jo.  VAN  Eems.  Lugd.  Bat.  1761.  p.  16,  17. 
26,  27. 

**  Herm.  Boerhaave,  1.  c.  p.  41  and  p.  lo. 
Gerard,  von  Swieten,  loco  cit.  i  part.  ^267. 
p.  432.  and  alfo  §  244.  p.  398,  399.  where, 
among  other  cafes,  he  relates  a  fingular  one  of 
a  wbrhari,  who  loft  near  the  half  of  her  fkull 
by  an  accident.  She  was  a  beggar,  and 
carried  the  piece  of  IkuU  with  her  from  houfe 
to  houfe.  If  the  finger  was  gently  prefTed  on 
the  dura  matcr^  flie  fcreamed  aloud,  and  faid 
ihe  faw  a  thoufand  lights. 

***  V.  Swieten,  I  part.  {  7.  p.  10.  J  255. 
p.  416.  and  }  267.  p.  434.  relates  the  cafe  of  a 
child  about  eight  years  old,  in  whofe  fkull 
there  were  no  traces  of  the  fagital  and  coro- 
nal future,  either  on  the  external  or  internal 
furface.  This  circumftance  has  alfo  been  met 
with  by  Hunauld,  (Acad,  des  Sciences,  I'an 
1734.  Hift.  p.  59.)  who,  on  this  account,  does 
not  confider  it  as  a  rare  occurrence. 

3.  Not  only  a  number  of  fingular  variations 
in  the  form  and  qualities  of  the  fkull  of  fuch 
patients  are  frequently  obferved,  but  we  alfo 
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fee  a  great  number  of  holes  in  its  inner  table, 
which  in  fome  cafes  are  very  large,  and  in 
others  very  fmall.  Out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  patients,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  whofe  Ikulls  prefented  this  curious  ap- 
pearance; but  of  thefe  there  were  eight  in 
whom  the  holes  were  very  fmall,  and  few  in 
number.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  of  one 
hundred  maniacs  there  were  forty-nine;  and 
of  twenty-lix  epileptic  maniacs,  eighteen;  of 
lixteen  epileptic  idiots,  eleven;  of  twenty 
purely  epileptical,  ten;  of  four  and  twenty 
melancholic  patients,  fix;  and  of  thirty  idiots, 
twenty-one;  in  whofe  fkulls  fuch  holes  were 
deted:cd.  Out  of  all  this  number,  there  was 
only  one  epileptic  patient,  who  had  fix  re- 
markably large  holes  of  this  kind  in  the 
Ikull. 

4.  Other  phenomena  obferved  within  the 
heads  of  fuch  patients  are  broad  and  thick 
bony  projedions  on  the  inner  furface  of  the 
fkull,  which  generally  extend  from  the  pe- 
trous part  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  the  cruci- 
form procefs  of  the  ocdpital  one.  See 

Herm, 
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Herm.  Boerhaave,  in  the  book  quoted,  part 
ift.  p.  141.  and  alfo  Ernest  Plattner,  in 
the  work  mentioned  p.  31.  et  feq, 

5.  Upon  infpecling  the  heads  of  the  infane, 
the  dura  mater  is  often  found  to  adhere,  with 
a  preternatural  degree  of  force,  to  the  Ikull. 
Of  two  hundred  and  fixteen,  whofe  heads  were 
opened,  there  were' one  hundred  and  fevcn,  in 
whom  a  very  great  force  was  required  to  de- 
tach the  fkull  from  the  membrane  mentioned. 
Some  of  thefe  patients  indeed  were  old,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  were  betweer^ 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age. 

OF  THE  DURA  MATER. 

HOWEVER  ftrongly  the  dura  mater  may 
be  found  to  adhere  to  the  fkull,  yet  there  is 
often  found  a  quantity  of  a  watery  fluid  be- 
tween the  two.  In  fome  it  was  in  fuch  great 
quantity  as  to  flow  copioufly  out  from  the  ba- 
lls of  the  flcuU  as  foon  as  the  fuperior  part  was 
talcei)  of.     See  Herm.  Boerhaave,  1. 

I  part. 
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I  part.  p.  27.  28.  31.  and  127.  Alfo  Ernest 
Plattner,  {  19.  p.  41,  42.  and  §  17.  p.  37. 

2.  The  number,  however,  of  thofe  in  whom 
collcdions  of  a  watery  fluid  have  been  deteded^ 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  furpafs  the 
others  by  a  great  many  ;  for,  among  two  hun- 
dred and  fixteen  perfons,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  who  had  more  or  lefs  of  this 
kind  of  fcrous  fluid  between  thefe  two  mem- 
branes. To  be  more  explicit,  of  one  hundred 
maniacs,  there  were  fifty-eight;  of  twen- 
ty-fix epileptic  maniacs,  thirteen;  of  fixteen 
epileptic  idiots,  eight;  of  twenty  epileptic 
patients,  twelve ;  and  of  four  and  twenty  me- 
lancholic ones,  fixteen;  and  laftly,  of  thirty 
fatuitous  patients,  thirteen;  in  whom  this 
phenomenon  was  obferved  to  have  taken  place. 
In  ten  of  thcfe  patients  it  had  a  red  colour,  and 
in  five  it  appeared  as  yellow  as  faflron;  and 
this  colour  had  dyed  the  dura  mater  of  a  deep 
yellow.  Three  of  the  patients  had  the  dura 
mater  of  a  black  violaceous  colour;  and  it  was 
cilfo  found  in  them  to  be  very  much  thickened 

and 
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and  covered  with  mucus.  In  five  of  thefe 
cafes  feveral  parts  of  the  membrane  were  ofli- 
fied*. 

*  Herm.  Boerhaave,  1.  c.  1  part,  p.  147, 
148.  150.  154.  155-  and  alfo  p.  29,  30.  53, 

3.  In  the  longitudinal  finus,  which  was  not 
examined  accurately  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred patients,  a  number  of  true  polypi  were 
found  in  fifty-eight  of  them.    Of  thefe  po- 
lyps fome  were  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs  and 
ftrength.    In  particular,  however,  there  were 
among   forty-two  maniacs,  twenty-two ;  a- 
mong  fifteen  epileptic  maniacs,  eight ;  among 
ten  epileptic  idiots,  feven;   among  twelve 
epileptic  patients,  eight;  among  fifteen  me- 
lancholic, ten;  and  among  fix  idiots,  four; 
in  whom  true  polyps  were  deteded  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal finus*.    In  other  refpedls  we  have  to 
remark,  that  the  glands  of  Pacchioni  have 
never  been  found  fo  much  enlarged  as  Meckel 
defcribes  them.    Moft  of  our  difTedions  cor- 
refpond,  in  other  refpeds,  with  the  feventh 

of 
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of  Dr.  Meckjel,  and  alfo  with  the  eighth,  in 
refped:  of  the  enlargement  of  the  brain*. 

*  Herm.  Boerhaave,  loc.  cit.  part  i. 
p.  141. 

4.  The  dura  maier  was  found,  in  fome  ca- 
fes, to  have  foramina^  or  perforations,  which 
correfpondcd  with  thofe  of  the  inner  table  of 
the  fkull,  fo  that  the  fpungy  bodies  of  ih^pia 
mater  and  fubftance  of  the  brain  appeared ;  of 
which  more  will  be  faid  hereafter.  To  thefc 
faid  fpongy  fubftances  the  dura  mater  was  of- 
ten found  firmly  adhering,  efpecially  under 
the  OS  frontis  and  the  verti^. 

*  Herm.  Boerhaave^  loc.  cit.  part  i.  pag, 
73-  85. 

5.  In  fome  epileptic  idiots  there  were  found, 
on  the  left  wins:  of  the  tentorium,  near  to  the 
fkull,  a  fmall  protuberance  of  the  fize  of  a 
ftrawberry.  It  felt  very  fuperficial,  and  was 
covered  with  a  flrong  membrane,  which  w  ith- 
out  doubt  w-as  an  elongation  of  the  dura  mater. 

Internally 
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Internally  it  was  found  to  be  a  flony  or  bony 
excrefcence,  which  might  eafily  have  irritated 
the  pofterior  lobe  of  the  brain ;  but  of  this 
there  was  no  proof*. 

*  See  Vijf.  Inaug.  de  Epilepfia^  AuEl.  J.  C- 
Fasch.  Jenae,  1686.  p-  15.  cap.  iii.  Tii.  Wil- 
lis, Opera  Omnia  cura  Gerard  Blasii,  Am- 
ftelod,  1632.  4.  de  Anima  Brutommy  cap.  xi. 
p.  167.  cap.  xii.  p.  179.  cap.  xiii.  p.  187. 
Herman  Boerhaave,  loc.  n/. parti,  p.  53. 

V. 

OF  THE  PIA  mater, 

IF  there  is  any  part  of  the  human  body 
Ivhich,  in  infane  people,  is  more  fubje(5t  to 
difeafe  than  the  refl,  it  is  the  pla  mater y  and 
tunica  arachnoides.  Three  circumftances,  in 
particular,  were  dcteded,  on  removing  the 
dura  mater y  which  engaged  attention,  ift.  A 
very  thick,  greafy,  and  adipofe-like  ap- 
pearance. 2dly.  A  number  of  fmall,  white, 
foft,  femiglobular  fpongy  bodies.  3dly.  Se- 
veral 


{ 
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veral  fmall,  and,  now  and  then,  pretty  confi- 
derable  ofTifications*. 

*  See  Herm.  Boerhaave,  1.  c.  pag.  75. 
85,  86. 

2.  Among  one  hundred  maniacs,  there  were 
twenty-lix,  in  whom  the  pia  mater  was  thick, 
flimy,  and  of  a  watery  blue  colour;  fo  that  it 
had  a  very  great  refemblance  to  the  lymphatic 
cruft  which  is  obferved  in  the  blood  of  thofe 
who  labour  under  pleuritis.  In  forty-nine 
perfons,  the  pa  mater  was  not  only  flimy,  but 
alfo  preternaturally  denfe  in  every  part.  In 
twenty  cafes  it  was  found  to  be  lefs  denfe,  arid 
not  equally  fo  in  all  places ;  and  in  feventeen 
others,  only,  was  it  found  of  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  thinnefs.  Fourteen  only  were  quite 
ffee  from  this  difeafed  appearance*. 

*  Dijfert,  de  gelatinoforum  humorum  corporis 
humani  coagulis,  Au^»  Herm.  Bluhk,  Lip- 
fias,  1767.  4. 


Among 
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Among  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs,  there 
were  ten  in  whom  the  pia  mater  was  preter- 
naturally  thickened  and  mucouj.;  in  the  others 
it  was  of  a  natural  confiftence. 

Among  fixteen  epileptic  idiots,  there  were 
lix  in  whom  the  pia  mater  was  thick  and  flimy; 
but  among  the  others  it  was  in  its  natural 
Hate. 

Of  twenty  purely  epileptic  patients,  the 
whole  of  them  were  found  to  have  a  thickened 
and  flimy  pia  matery  which,  in  fome  of  the 
cafes,  was  of  a  moft  uncommon  thicknefs;  in 
the  reft  it  was  only  moderately  fo. 

Of  four  and  twenty  melancholic  patients, 
there  were  eighteen  in  whom  the  pia  mater  was 
found  thickened  and  flimy ;  in  the  remaining 
fixteen  it  was  lefs  fo. 

Among  thirty  idiots,  there  were  found  to  be 
twenty-two,  all  of  whom  had  a  thickened  and 
flimy  pia  mater;  but,  in  the  remaining  num.. 
ber,  this  appearance  was  much  lefs  obferv- 

blc. 
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able.  Among  two  hundred  and  fixteen  fuch 
people,  therefore,  there  have  been  found  one 
■  hundred  and  fixty-two,  in  whona  thcpia  mater 
was  greatly  thickened  and  flimy ;  in  fome  more 
fo,  however,  than  in  others. 

;  3.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  white,  foft, 
1  and  femi.globular  fpungy  bodies,  which  have 
been  already  fpoken  of,  were  more  common 
phenomena,  and  were  alfo  frequently  met  with 
e  in  the  heads  of  feveral  of  thofe  laft  defcribed. 
]  They  have  alfo  been  found  in  many,  whofe 
c  pia  mater  was  not  thickened  or  flimy,  or  of  a 
1   pale  blue  colour. 

4.  The  late  Mr.  Gunz  took  notice  of  thefe 
fpongy  fubftanccs.  They  are  to  be  moft  com- 
,  iiionly  met  with  on  both  fides  of  the  head, 
efpecially  under  the  forehead  and  crown. 
They  are  often  found  on  the  outer  furface  of 
the  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  immediately 
under  the  parietal  bones,  and  near  to  the  tem- 
ples ;  and  they  are  alfo  frequently  to  be  ob- 
ferved  between  the  hemifpheres  of  the  brain, 
almoft  as  low  down  as  the  corpus  calco/mn. 

They 
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They  are  found  of  a  femi-globular  fhape,  and 
commonly  of  the  magnitude  of  a  mode-^ 
rately  fized  pea ;  many,  however,  are  as  fmall 
as  a  grain  of  hemp-feed,  and  fome  ftill  fmaller 
than  that.  Thefe  fpongy  bodies  are,  at  times^ 
fo  copious,  under  the  os  fyontis  and  the  offa 
parietalia,  that  they  lie  thick  and  contiguous, 
and  often  heaped  on  one  another.  When  this 
is  the  cafe  it  commonly  happens  that  the  dura 
mater  adheres  very  ftrongly  to  the  pia  mater*. 

*  See  Herman  Boerhaave,  loco  citat.  part  i. 
p.  89.  136.  and  73.  Just  C.Gunz,  de  Cere- 
Iro,  prol.  ii. 

,  5.  Among  one  hundred  maniacs,  there  were 
ninety-two  in  whom  thefe  fpongy  bodies  were 
deteded,  and  of  thefe  forty-two  had  a  great 
quantity  of  them ;  fifty  had  only  a  moderate 
fharc  of  them,  and  in  the  others  they  were 
fcanty.  In  thefe  laft  they  always  appeared  at 
the  vertex,  flight  patients  only,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  did  not  exhibit  any  figns  of 
thefe  excrcfcences.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of 
one  hundred  maniacs,  there  were  only  four 

who 
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Avho  had  neither  a  flimy  or  thickened  pia  via- 
tery  or  in  whom  none  of  the  fpongy  bodies 
were  to  be  found.  In  eight  this  membrane 
was  found  ftudded  with  thefe  bodies,  but,  in- 
dependently of  thisj  it  was  not  thickened  or 
flimy. 

Of  twenty- fix  epileptic  maniacs,  fifteen 
were  found  in  whom  thefe  fpongy  bodies  were 
obferved,  but'fcw  of  thefe  had  them  in  a  mo- 
derate quantity. 

Of  fixteen  epileptic  idiots,  there  were  eight 
who  had  an  immenfe  number  of  them,  and 
fixteen  in  whom  they  were  in  fmall  quantity. 

Among  twenty  epileptic  patients,  there  was 
not  one  in  whom  thefe  fubftances  were  not 
found;  in  twelve  of  thefe  they  were  very 
abundant,  and  in  the  remaining  eight  only  in 
moderate  quantity. 

In  thirty  idiots,  there  were  feventeen  in 
whom  the  pia  mater  was  much  covered  with 
thefe  bodies,  and  eight  in  whom  they  were  in 

fmall  er 
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fmaller  quantity.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  one  perfon  we  did  not  meet  either  with  thefe 
bodies,  or  with  a  thickened/)/^  ww/^'r,*  in  ano- 
ther, the  membrane  was  thickened  and  flrmy, 
but  there  were  none  of  thefe  bodies ;  and  in 
three  others  the  membrane  was  not  thickened, 
but  contained  plenty  of  thefe  little  tumors. 

6.  Neither  the  age  of  the  patient,  or  the 
duration  of  the  difeafe,  appeared  to  have  any 
influence  in  producing  either  a  greater  or  lelTer 
number  of  thefe  fubftances.  For  experience 
has  fhewn,  that  in  comparing  infane  people  of 
every  age,  and  alfo  thofe  who  had  been  long 
affected  by  it,  and  thofe  who  have  been  only  a 
fhort  while  under  its  influence,  fome  had  ma- 
ny, and  others  very  few ;  fo  that,  hitherto,  it 
has  been  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  rule 
whereby  to  judge  of  this*. 

*  J.  Baptisti  Morgagni  de  Sedibus  et  Can- 
fis  Morhoriim,  Neapoli,  1764,  4  tom.  epifl:.  viii. 
p.  102.  where  thefe  fmall  whitifli  bodies  arc 
alfo  taken  notice  of.    They  were  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  longitudinal  finus,  on 

the 
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the  external  furface  of  the  pa  mater:  fome  were 
round,  others  oblong,  and  others  of  a  very- 
irregular  fliape.  According  to  Valsalva, 
they  arife  from  the  lymph ;  for  he  has  feen 
them  in  the  bodies  of  fome  who  had  wounds 
in  the  head.  But  thefe  are  not  preternatural, 
as  is  evident  by  the  correfpondent  hollows  of 
the  fkuU  in  which  they  lurk.  Nor  are  thefe 
unknown  to  older  writers,  for  we  even  find 
fome  mention  made  of  them  by  Vesalius. 

7.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  olTifications 
which  are  frequently  detected  on  the  furface, 
as  well  as  in  the  infide  of  thefe  fpongy  bodies ; 
and  which  fcem  to  arife,  and  to  increafe  in 
number  in  confequence  of  the  long  duration 
of  the  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  bones,  and 
particularly  the  ribs,  begin  to  grow  foft.  In 
fome  a  little  roughnefs  is  all  that  is  to  be  dc- 
te6bed;  in  others,  flight  indurations;  and  in 
others,  complete  and  extenfive  oflilications, 
together  with  a  confidcrable  degree  of  rough- 
nefs*. 


*  Haller  dc  OJfnim  Formationc  in  locis  info- 
litis  Corporis  hiimani ;  in  Koneg,  Svenjha.  Venten^ 
Vol.  II.  Cc  Jkaps 
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Jkaps  Academlens  Uandlinger  foer  Aor.  17  50. 
vol.  xi.  Stockholm  8.  p.  12.  et  fur  la  Forma^ 
lion  du  Ca'ur  dans  le  Poulet fur  Voeil;furla 
Siruclurc  du  jaune  ^3c.  -premiere  el  fecond  Memoir e, 
Laufane,  1758,  12.  p.  42.  et  feq.  Gerard 

VAN    SwiETEN,  1.    C.    tOlTl.    i.    5  75*    P*  HO. 

Herm.  Boerhaave,  1.  c.  torn.  i.  p.  53.  55. 
Til.  Willis,  1.  c. 

8.  Thefe  ofTifications  are  generally  met  with 
in  the  fame  places  as  the  fpongy  bodies  them,- 
felveSj  namely,  on  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  on  the  up- 
per furface  of  each  hemifphere,  and  alfo  on 
the  flat  furfaces  which  lie  contiguous  to  the 
falx.  In  no  one  inftance  tve  have  met  with 
oiiifications  in  which  the  fpongy  excrefcences 
were  not  alfo  to  be  met  with ;  and  the  more 
numerous  thefe  fpongy  bodies  were,  and  the 
longer  the  duration  of  the  difeafe,  the  more 
numerous  and  extenfive  were  the  olTifications. 
They  generally  have  a  fmooth  polifhed  fur- 
face; they  are  convex,  and  arc  either  of  a 
round  or  an  oval  fhape,  and  not  very  thick. 
The  dura  mater  commonly  adheres  to  their 

fuperior 
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fuperior  furfacc,  but  with  the  pia  mater  and  ci- 
neritious  fubftance  of  the  brain,  they  often  form 
one  folid  mafs.  The  inferior  furface  is  often 
equal,  fmooth,  and  a  little  rounded  j  but  for 
the  moft  part  it  is  rough  and  prickly ;  and  ma- 
ny of  the  fharp  points  which  ilTue  from  it  link 
at  leaft  the  depth  of  two  or  three  lines  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain.  The  oflifications  arc 
not  very  firm,  and  they  are  for  the  moft  part 
friable. 

9.  In  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  fixteen, 
no  more  than  twenty-four  cafes  of  ofTification 
of  this  defcription  have  been  detecfled.  The 
moft  of  thefe  were  maniacs,  for  in  one  hun- 
dred of  thefe  there  were  twenty-three  fuch 
cafes ;  in  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs,  none  5 
in  fixteen  epileptic  idiots,  nine,  (among 
whom  one  was  a  fomnambulift ;)  in  twenty  epi- 
leptic patients,  none;  in  twenty-four  melan- 
cholic patients,  none;  and  in  thirty  idiots, 
eleven;  in  whom  fuch  offifications  were  founfl 
in  greater  or  lefler  quantity. 


C  c  2 
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10.  Although  much  has  been  faid  about 
the  atrabilious  blood  being  found  in  the  turgid 
veflels  of  the  brain,  and  about  its  being  the 
caufe  of  mania  and  melancholy,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  of  two  hundred  and  fixteen  dif- 
fedlions,  not  more  than  twenty-fix  were  found 
in  whom  the  blood-vefTels  were  highly  diften- 
ded  with  blood.  In  one  hundred  maniacs 
there  were  not  more  than  feventeen  ;  in  twen- 
ty-fix epileptic  maniacs,  four;  in  fixteen  epi- 
leptic idiots,  and  alfo  in  twenty  epileptic  pa- 
tients, and  twenty  melancholic  ones,  not  one; 
and  in  thirty  idiots  only  five,  in  whom  the 
vcfl!cls  of  the  brain  w^ere  full  of  blood.  Among 
thefe  there  were  fomc  in  whom  the  vefl^els  were 
uncommonly  difi:ended,  and  contained  many 
air  bubbles*. 

*  Hijioria  Medica  trmn  Morboriwi  qui  ann. 
I  ^ 60 y  frequent ijjime  in  No/ocomio  mihi  occurrehant, 
^c.  Auff,  Jo.  Ger.  Hasenorhl,  Vindob, 
1761,  8.  p.  93.  Herm.  Boerhaave,  1.  c. 
tom.  1.  p.  128.  JoH.  Bapt.  Morgagni,  1.  c. 
epifi.  8.  No.  9.  p.  108.  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a  woman  under  the  pia  mater  of  whom  he 

found 
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tound  a  great  quantity  of  ferum  mixed  with 
air  bubbles  ;  a  circumflance  he  has  alio  often 
detedbed  in  others.  Hasenohrl  alfo  men- 
tions the  cafe  of  a  maniac,  the  velTels  of  whofe 
brain  were  full  of  blood,  and  on  whofe  pia 
mater  he  difcovered  a  great  number  of  little 
air  bladders,  which  were  moft  numerous  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  head. 

11.  In  one  maniac,  who  had  voluntarily 
beat  his  head  feveral  times  with  violence 
againft  the  frame  of  the  bed,  the  pia  mater 
which  covered  the  right  hemifphere  of  the 
brain  was  covered  with  coagulated  blood,  and 
was  of  a  dark  colour,  from  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  head  almoft  to  the  os  front  is*. 

*  Herm.  Boerhaave,   1.  c.   part  i.  p. 

12.  The  fame  kind  of  ferous  fluid  which  is 
fo  often  found  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
is  alfo  met  with  pretty  often  between  the  laft 
mentioned  membrane  and  the  cineritious  parr 
of  the  brain.  In  general,  in  one  hundred 
maniacs,  there  were  found  twenty-eight  in 

whom 
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whom  there  was  this  colledlion  of  watery  flaid. 
In  fome  the  water  appeared  of  a  red  colour, 
as  if  tinged  with  blood ;  in  others  it  was  as 
yellow  as  if  it  had  been  in  infufion  of  faffron. 
In  one  perfon,  feveral  hydatids  of  the  magni- 
tude of  a  hazel  nut  were  found ;  and  in  ano- 
ther, a  great  number  of  accumulations  of 
fluid*. 

*  Herman  Boerhaave,  I.  g.  part  i. 
p.  87,  88. 

In  one  perfon,  who  died  apopledlic,  a, 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  obferved 
lying  under  the  pia  mater^  which  feemed  to 
have  iffued  from  fome  of  its  veffels, 

In  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs,  there  were 
five  who  had  a  great  quantity  of  watery  fluid 
under  the  pia  mater. 

In  fixteen  epileptic  idiots,  there  vi^ere  three 
in  whom  a  limilar  appearance  was  obferved. 

■  * 
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In  twenty  epileptic  patients  there  were  not 
any,  but  in  twenty-four  melancholic  ones 
there  were  twelve,  in  whom  not  only  a  thin 
and  clear,  but  alfo  a  yellow  and  gelatinous 
fluid  was  found  under  the  pia  mater* 

In  thirty  idiots,  there  were  nine  only  in 
whom  a  ferous  fluid  was  found  under  the  pia 
mater.  One  may  conclude,  that  of  eight  fuch 
patients,  there  are  certainly  two  who  have  a 
preternatural  quantity  of  fluid  between  the 
^ia  mater  and  the  brain. 


VI. 

OF   THE   BRAIN   IN  GENERAL. 

ift.  THAT  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the 
brain  is  often  irritated  by  a  clear  and  limpid 
fluid,  with  a  yellow,  gelatinous,  and  bloody 
one,  and  alfo  by  firong  concretions  and'ofllfi- 
cations,  appears  fufiiciently  from  the  foregoing 
fe(5lion.  In  the  prefent  one,  various  other 
cafes  which  regard  the  brain  will  he  found ; 
and  efpecially,  ifl.  That  in  eight  maniacs  and 

five 
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five  idiots  there  was  an  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation. 2dly,  That  in  three  maniacs,  a  por- 
tion of  the  left  hemifphere  of  the  brain,  im- 
mediately below  the  coronal  future,  and  at  the 
border  of  the  plane  or  internal  furface  of  the 
hemifphere,  was  deprefled  at  leaft  half  an  inch 
lower  than  the  other  hemifphere,  by  an  hydatid 
which  lay  under  the  pia  mater ;  alfo,  that  in 
one  melancholic  perfon,  the  right  hemifphere 
in  its  anterior  lobe,  and  towards  the  lower 
pari,  was  fo  much  depreffed  by  an  extraordi- 
nary colle^ion  of  a  yellow  gelatinous  fluid,  that 
it  could  eafily  have  contained  in  its  cavity  half 
a  moderately  lized  apple  ;  and  3dly,  in  one  ma- 
niac, who  died  apoplectic,  the  whole  of  the 
left  hemifphere,  and  alfo  the  pofl:erior  lobe  of 
the  right  one,  and  the  cerebellum  and  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  were  covered  with  blood,  and 
were  torn  and  diftorted  in  various  ways. 

2.  There  is  one  obfervation  which  is  de- 
ferving  of  very  particular  attention;  in  fc- 
venty-fix  diffeclions,  there  were  nine  cafes  in 
which  a  mofl:  unfupportable  fmcll  was  emitted 
on  opening  the  head;  in  three  of  thefe  the 

llench 
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ftcnch  was  intolerable,  and  yet  the  diffedlion 
took  place  twelve  hours  only  after  the  death  of 
the  patients;  one  of  them  was  that  of  a  per- 
fon  about  fifty  years  old,  who  had  died  of  apo- 
plexy, and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
of  a  healthy  and  plethoric  habit*. 

*  Ger.  van  Swieten,  1.  c.  part  i.  }  86. 
p.  123,  124.  §  89.  p  130,  131.  And  alfo 
Herm.  Boerhaave,  part  i,  p.  3^. 

3.  In  particular,  however,  among  thirty- 
nine  maniacs,  there  were  four  in  whom  the 
brain  had  a  foetid  difagreeable  fmell.  In  five 
epileptic  maniacs,  there  was  one  who  had  died 
of  Phlhifis  pulmonalisy  whofe  brain  was  equally 
foetid.  In  five  epileptic  patients  there  were 
two  whofe  brain  emitted  a  moft  ofFenfive 
odour;  and  yet  in  one  of  thefe  the  death  was 
fudden,  and  all  the  other  vifcera  were  uncor- 
rupted,  and  the  body  itfelf  fat  and  flefhy. 
Among  four  melancholic  patients  there  was 
only  one,  and  among  nine  idiots  only  one  alfo, 
whofe  brain  was  of  this  kind.    Upon  the 

whole 
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whole  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  thofe  whofe  brain  is  in  this  ftate,  is  as 
one  to  feven. 

4.  Although  BoNNETUs  has  alTerted,  in  his 
Sepulchret,  Anatomic,  that  the  brain  of  mani- 
acs is  found  to  be  fo  dry  and  friable,  that  it 
may  almoft  be  rubbed  down  into  a  powder; 
and  although  the  celebrated  Richard  Mead 
has  copied  this  obfervation  without  having 
inftituted  any  difledtions  whereby  he  might 
have  afcertained  the  fail,  yet  experience  has 
Ihewn  the  very  reverfe  to  be  true :  for,  except 
the  above-mentioned  oflifications  and  petrifac- 
tions, which  have  been  found  on  the  pia  mater y 
and  which  when  dry  become  necelTarily  friable, 
are  taken  for  the  brain  itfelf ;  there  is  no  good 
reafon  why  an  afTertion  of  this  kind,  which 
Hands  in  oppofition  to  all  experience,  fhould 
have  been  believed.  With  much  greater  rea- 
fon has  the  celebrated  Kloeckhof  confidered 
(although  only  on  hypothetical  grounds,  and 
a  priori)  that  thefe  difeafes  were  inflammations 
of  the  brain ;  for  repeated  experience  has  con- 
firmed this  opinion*, 

•  J- 
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*  J.  Bap.  Morgagni,  1.  c.  epift.  8. 
No.  i8.  p.  115.  found  the  brain  in  fuch  pa- 
tients very  hard,  yet  he  does, not  confider  this 
circumftance  as  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe;  011 
the  contrary,  he  fays  that  the  brain  may  be- 
come hard  from  other  caufes  than  infanity; 
and  that  infanity  may  exift  in  many  cafes  where 
the  brain  is  not  hard :  for  it  has  not  only  been 
obferved  by  Tulpius,  Kerckring,  Ring, 
g.nd  ScHEiD,  in  the  difledions  which  they 
have  made,  that  the  brain  is  foft  and  pulpy  in 
fuch  people;  but  the  laft  mentioned  author 
alTerts,  that  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
thofe  who  are  deprived  of  their  fenfcs,  as  alfo 
in  maniacs. 

5.  Were  it  true  that  this  drynefs  and  friabU 
lity  of  the  brain  was  common,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  found  at  leaft  in  one 
cafe  in  one  hundred  maniacs,  twenty-fix  epi- 
leptic maniacs,  lixteen  epileptic  idiots,  twenty 
epileptic  patients,  twenty-four  melancholic 
ones,  and  thirty  idiots,  efpecially  as  many  of 
thefe  had  laboured  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  years;  during  which  time  the  gall  muft 
Jiave  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  have  pro- 
duced 
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duccd  the  rnoft  exireme  degree  of  hardnefs. 
The  watery  fluid,  however,  which  has  been 
found  in  fuch  abundance  under  the  pia  mater^ 
proves  the  contrary  very  fufficiently;  and  we 
adlually  find,  among  fome  who  have  died  of 
fuch  complaints,  that  the  cineritious  fubftance 
of  the  brain  has  been  fo  foft  and  pulpy,  as  to 
allow  the  fmallefl  and  almoft  imperceptible 
velTels  to  be  dragged  out  of  it  by  with- 
drawing the  -pia  mater.  In  moft  cafes,  how- 
ever, the  cineritious  and  medullary  fubflance 
of  the  brain  are  of  a  good  conliftence.  In 
the  lateral  ventricles  the  cineritious  part  is  ge- 
nerally fofter  than  ufual ;  and  if  the  fourth 
ventricle,  which  is  in  the  cerebellum,  be  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  often  fo  very 
foft,  watery  and  pulpy,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  perceive  the  cavity  with  accuracy.  Now, 
fincc  in  diffecflions,  thofe  only  have  been  re- 
marked in  whom  the  brain  has  been  of  a  foft 
and  watery  confiftence,  it  may  be  fafely  con- 
cluded, that  in  fuch  patients  the  brain  has  not 
been  found  preternalurally  dry. 


6.  Upon 
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6.  Upon  the  whole  experience  has  fhewn, 
that  of  two  hundred  and  fixtcen  fuch  patients, 
there  have  been  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in 
whom  the  brain  was  fofterthan  ufual.  And  as 
there  are  many  unnoticed  intermediate  degrees 
of  foftnefs  between  the  natural  confiftency  of 
the  brain  and  that  degree  of  foftnefs  which  has 
been  remarked,  it  may  be  fafely  concluded, 
that  in  all  thofe  who  have  died  of  thefe  difor- 
ders,  the  confiftcnce  of  the  brain  is  fofter  than 
ufual. 

7.  Among  one  hundred  maniacs  there  were 
fifty-one  whofe  brains  were  foft,  watery,  and 
pulpy ;  and  of  thefe  fifty-one,  there  were  fif- 
teen in  whom  thefe  appearances  were  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  twenty-fix  in  whom,  al- 
though they  were  better  in  thefe  refpefts,  yet 
they  were  much  too  foft. 

Among  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs  there 
were  eighteen,  in  fome  of  whom  the  brain  was 
obferved  to  be  preternaturally  foft,  and  in 
others  it  was  quite  uncommonly  foft,  watery, 
and  pulpy. 

Among 
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Among  fixtecn  epileptic  idiots,  thefe  was 
one  whofe  brain  was  a  great  deal  too  foft,  and 
five  others  in  whom  it  appeared  to  be  fo  in  a 
very  uncommon  degree. 

In  twenty  epileptic  patients  there  were 
eight  whofe  brain  exhibited  this  appearance; 
in  one  of  whom  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  foftnefs ;  and  although 
lefs  fo  in  the  others,  yet  it  was  ftill  a  great 
deal  too  foft. 

In  twenty-four  melancholic  patients  th«rc 
were  nineteen  in  whom  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  too  foft  and 
pulpy,  and  in  two  of  them  it  was  remarkably 
fo. 

Among  thirty  idiots,  there  were  fixteen  ia 
whom  the  fame  fbate  of  brain  was  detedled ;  of 
thefe  there  were  nine  in  whom  it  was  very  re- 
markable, and  in  the  other  feven  confidera- 
bly  fo. 
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VII. 

OF   THE  LATERAL  VENTRICLES. 

1 .  IN  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  the  fol- 
lowing circumftances  are  particularly  to  be 
alluded  to  :  ift.  their  relative  lize  and  litua- 
tion ;  2dly,  the  quantity  of  water  which  they 
contain ;  and  3dly,  the  ftate  of  the  plexus  cho- 
roidoeus ;  for,  in  infane  people,  a  number  of 
fingularities  arc  often  to  be  found  in  thefe 
places. 

2.  \ye   find,  in  regard  to  the  ventri- 
cles, not  only  that  their  magnitude  is  different 
.  in  fuch  patients,  but  alfo  that  they  are  often 
difproportionate  to  each  other  in  the  fame  fub- 

3.  Of  one  hundred  maniacs,  there  were 
twenty-one  in  whom  the  lateral  ventricles  were 
found  prcternaturally  wider  and  larger  than 
ufual;  and  in  eight  they  were  quite  indefcriba- 
bly  fo. 


Of 
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Of  twenty-four  melancholic  patients,  there 
were  eight  in  whom  they  were  found  much 
larger  than  ufual,  and  four  in  whom  they  were 
uncommonly  large. 

Of  thirty  idiots,  there  were  feven  in  whom 
ihefe  ventricles  were  very  large  and  long. 

4.  But  this  preternatural  fize  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  principal  alteration  which  thefe 
cavities  are  liable  to;  efpecially  as  a  much 
greater  number  of  infane  are  found  in  whom 
the  lateral  ventricles  are  cither  fmaller,  fhort- 
cr,  or  narrower  than  ufual. 

5.  For  in  one  hundred  maniacs,  there  were 
thirty-four  in  whom  the  lateral  ventricles 
were  very  fmall,  narrow  and  fliort,  and  four 
in  whom  they  were  remarkably  fo. 

Among  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs  there 
were  nine  in  whom  they  were  very  fmall,  ftiort 
and  contradted,  and  which  did  not  contain  a 
drop  of  Huid. 

2  Among 
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Among  twenty  epileptic  patients,  there 
were  four  in  whom  the  lateral  ventricles  were 
found  to  be  very  fmall. 

Among  twenty-four  melancholic  patients 
there  were  twelve,  and  of  thirty  idiots  there 
were  ten,  in  whom  a  fimilar  appearance  was 
detedled. 

6.  Independently  of  all  this,  a  great  difpro- 
portion  is  often  obferved  between  the  fize  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  fame  fubje(5l;  for 
it  has  been  found  that,  in  ten  maniacs  and  three 
idiots,  the  left  ventricle  has  been  much  larger 
than  the  right ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  fe- 
ven  maniacs  and  four  epileptic  maniacs,  the 
right  ventricle  appeared  to  be  much  larger 
than  the  left.  In  fome  maniacs  the  left  ven- 
tricle was  much  higher  than  the  right ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  fix  other  maniacs  the 
left  was  at  leaft  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  than 
the  right. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  greater  or  fmaller 
quantity  of  fluid  which  has  been  found  in  thefe 

Vol.  II.  D  d  cavities, 
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cavities,  experience  has  demonflrated  the  fol- 
lowing fads.  In  fix  maniacs  they  were  found 
uncommonly  full,  and  in  twenty-three  they 
were  ready  to  burfi: :  in  one  of  thefe,  who  had 
died  of  apoplexy,  the  left  ventricle  was  quite 
full  of  coagulated  blood.  In  eight  maniacs 
they  were  moderately  full,  and  in  eleven  peo- 
ple, who  had  alfo  been  affedled  with  mania, 
they  were  found  to  be  quite  empty.  Of  ten 
other  maniacs,  there  were  five  in  whom  the 
right  ventricle  was  found  to  be  quite  full,  and 
the  left  only  moderately  fo;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  four  in  whom  the  left  ventri- 
cle was  found  quite  full,  and  the  right  one  al- 
mofi:  empty.  In  five  others,  the  right  ventri- 
cle was  empty,  and  the  left  one  only  mode- 
rately full. 

Of  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs,  there  were 
thirteen  in  whom  both  ventricles  were  quite 
diftended  with  fluid,  and  five  others  in.  whom 
thefe  cavities  were  very  full. 

Of  fixteen  epileptic  idiots,  there  were  three 
in  whom  both  cavities  were  quite  empty;  in 

four, 
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four,  the  right  ventricle  was  empty,  and  the 
left  moderately  full  of  a  ferous  fluid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  right  ventricle  was  found,  in 
one  cafe,  to  be  uncommonly  diflended,  and 
the  left  ventricle  only  moderately  full.  In  ano- 
ther, the  right  ventricle  was  moderately  full, 
and  the  left  quite  empty. 

Among  twenty  epileptic  patients  there  were 
nine  in  whom  both  ventricles  were  found  un- 
commonly diltcnded  with  water.  In  two 
others  they  were  only  moderately  fo,  and  in 
one  cafe  they  were  quite  empty.  In  four 
others  the  right  ventricle  was  found  quite  emp- 
ty, and  the  left  full  of  a  clear  watery  fluid. 

Of  twenty-four  melancholic  patients,  there 
were  ten  in  whom  both  ventricles  were  found 
aflionifliingly  diflended  with  water,  and  alfo 
two  others  in  whom  they  were  uncommonly 
full  and  of  a  very  large  capacity.  In  two 
others  they  were  quite  full,  and  in  five  they 
were  dbferved  to  be  empty.  In  the  refl:  the 
right  ventricle  was  found  quite  full,  and  the 
left  only  moderately  fo. 

Dd  a  Of 
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Of  thirty  idiots,  there  w'cre  fourteen  in 
whom  both  ventricles  were  amazingly  diftend- 
ed  with  fluid :  in  this  number,  however,  one 
was  included  who  died  of  apoplexy,  in  whom 
both  ventricles  were  found  full  of  blood.  In 
four  others  the  ventricles  were  moderately  dif- 
tended ;  in  three  others  they  were  quite  empty, 
in  four  more  the  right  one  was  greatly  diftend- 
ed,  and  the  left  one  only  moderately  full ;  and 
in  four  others  the  left  was  moderately  full, 
and  the  right  one  almoft  empty. 

8.  It  was  not  eafy  to  determine  the  true 
quantity  of  the  water  which  was  contained  in 
any  one  cavity.  But  it  may  be  fafely  afferted, 
that,  in  eight  patients  of  this  defcription,  each 
ventricle  contained  a  tea-cup  full,  or  from 
three  to  four  ounces. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  little  or  no  water 
is  contained  in  thefe  cavities,  there  is  no  mark  of 
any  opening  from  the  lateral  ventricles  into  the 
third  ventricle,  but  the-  inferior  furface  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  conmijjura  anterior  lies  im- 
mediately in  both  cavities,  on  the  medullary 

fubftance 
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ancc  which  is  underneath,  immediately 
adjoining  to  the  corpora  Jlriata^  and  appears  to 
be  covered  with  a  fine  membrane  which  lines 
the  ventricles.    But  when  thefe  cavities  are 
filled  with  water,  and  diflended  in  every  way, 
it  is  raifcd  up  fo  much  that  the  membrane  at 
laft  gives  way.    Hence  we  find,  in  the  heads 
of  thofe  in  whom  the  cavities  are  only  flightly 
diftended,  that,  according  to  the  bulk  of  thefe 
cavities,  there  is  an  opening  of  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  fix  lines  in  length ;  which  has 
the  fame  kind  of  appearance  as  if  the  eyelids 
were  only  opened  a  little  way.    When  the  la- 
teral ventricles  are  more  diftended  this  open- 
ing appears  of  an  oval  fliape ;  and  if  they  are 
fully  diftended  it  appears  quite  circular.  This 
opening  has  always  been  found  when  water 
was  prefent.    The  fmalleft  circular  opening  is 
able  to  admit  a  moderate  fized  pea,  but  fome 
are  confiderably  larger.    Through  this  open- 
ing the  water  of  the  lateral  ventricles  could 
flow  freely  into  the  third  one. 

9.  Among  two  hundred  and  fixtccn  cafes, 
there  were  not  more  than  fixtecn  in  whom  the 

plexus 
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plexus  choroideus  was  in  a  perfed:  or  nearly  na- 
tural ftate.  Three  of  thcfe  were  maniacs, 
three  others  were  epileptic  'maniacs,  three 
others  epileptic  idiots,  and  the  fix  remaining 
ones  idiots.  In  the  other  two  hundred  this 
body  was  very  much  difcoloured,  thick,  fwol- 
len,  hard,  and  full  of  hydatids*. 

*  See  Herm.  Boerhaave,  I.  c.  p.  112. 
116. 

In  ninety-fix  maniacs  the  plexus  choroideus 
was  fpoilt  throughout;  it  was  thick,  fwoUen, 
and  full  of  hydatids,  which  were  of  different 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  large  fugar  pea  down  to 
the  fmallefi:  grain  pearls ;  and,  in  general,  it 
was  as  thick  as  a  bean  at  its  edges.  In  eleven 
of  thefe  unhappy  people  the  plexus  was  very 
thick  and  fu  ollen;  bur  there  were  no  hydatids 
in  it.  In  fifteen  others  a  number  of  oflifica- 
tions  and  petrifactions  were  detected,  inde- 
pendently of  hydatids,  which  were  alfo  ob- 
ferved.  In  four  of  thefe,  indeed,  no  hydatids 
appeared,  but  in  their  place  a  fingular  kind  of 
aqueduct  was  to  be  feen.    In  five  maniacs  the 

plexus 
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plexus  was  found  quite  hard  and  fcirrhous ; 
and  in  fixtcen  others  it  was  thick  and  fvvollen, 
and  ftudded  with  innumerable  hydatids;  in 
eight  others  the  fame  bodies  were  obfervcd, 
but  not  in  fuch  lize.  In  the  remaining  thirty- 
feven  maniacs  the  plexus  was  only  moderately 
fvvollen*. 

*  See  Herman  Boerhaave,  1.  c.  part  i. 
pag.  155.  Ger.  Van.  Swieten,  1.  c.  torn,  i, 
p.  165.  et  feq.  Oeuvres  Anatomiques  de  M. 
Duvernay,  Paris,  1761,  tom.  i.  p.  41.  who 
does  not  think  that  there  are  any  glands  in  the 
plexus^  but  who  thinks  that  the  veflels  which 
are  diftributed  through  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  which  he  compares  with  fmall-pox,  are 
fwelled  into  the  nature  and  fhape  of  hydatids, 
Du^  Relationes  de  Morbis  Jingularihus^  a  Cl. 
Johnstone,  Cl.  Fothergill  communicattey  in 
Medical  Ohjcrvations  and  Inquiries ^  Vol.  ii. 
1762.  8.  p.  115.  where  it  is  mentioned,  that 
in  one  diflediion  half  an  ounce  of  water  was 
found  in  the  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  alfo  a 
moderately  large  hydatid  adhering  to  the 
plexus. 
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Among  twenty-three  epileptic  maniacs  there 
were  feventeen  who  had  innumerable  hydatids 
in  both  ventricles;  in  the  others  the  plexus  was 
very  thick,  fwoUen,  and  cartilaginous. 

In  fixteen  epileptic  idiots  there  were  fix  in 
"whom  there  were  only  a  few  hydatids ;  in  two 
there  were  many ;  and  in  the  remaining  num- 
ber there  was  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe 
bodies. 

Among  twenty  epileptic  patients  the  plexus 
cboroidews  was  fomewhat  fwollen,  and  of  a  dark 
red  colour;  in  five  it  was  thick,  fwollen,  and 
hard;  in  four  it  was  moderately  fwollen  ;  and 
in  the  remaining  number  very  much  fwollen, 
and  fiiudded  with  hydatids. 

Among  twenty-four  melancholic  patients 
there  were  fourteen  in  whom  the  plexus  was 
fwollen  and  full  of  hydatids ;  in  the  remaining 
number,  however,  thefe  bodies  were  in  much 
greater  number. 
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Among  twenty-four  idiots  there  were  ten, 
all  of  whonfi  had  thick  and  fwollen  plexus ;  in 
the  renmaining  number  it  was  not  only  thick 
and  fwollen,  but  alfo  contained  a  number  of 
hydatids. 

In  fome  this  body  could  only  be  examined 
in  one  lide,  becaufe  it  was  covered  with  coa- 
gulated blood  in  the  other.  In  fome  it  was 
apparent  only  in  the  right  fide,  in  others  in  the 
left. 

VIII. 

OF   THE   THIRD  VENTRICLE. 

1 .  THE  third  ventricle  is,  in  fuch  people, 
of  the  fame  nature  as  the  lateral  ventricles. 
In  fome  it  is  large,  in  others  fmall;  fome- 
times  quite  full  of  water,  at  other  times  only 
moderately  diftended  ;,and  in  many  cafes  it  is 
quite  empty.  Of  all  which  wc  fhall  fpeak 
more  fully. 


2.  In 
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2.  In  regard  to  the  fize,  we  have  found  it 
of  a  moft  extraordinary  large  capacity  in 
twenty-four  maniacs  out  of  an  hundred.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  fixteen  of  this  number  it 
was  quite  fmall,  narrow,  and  (hort;  and  in 
four  others  uncommonly  narrow  and  fhort. 

In  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs  this  ventri- 
cle had  its  natural  appearance,  but  in  eight 
others  it  was  uncommonly  Ihort. 

In  fixteen  epileptic  idiots  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  larger  than  common,  in  any  remarkable  de- 
gree; in  three  it  was  too  narrow ;  and  in  four  it 
was  fliaped  like  an  irregular  triangle ;  fo  that  it 
became  very  acute  in  its  exterior  part,  near  to 
the  infundihulum ;  and  in  rcfpedt  to  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  it  was  too  wide. 

In  twenty  epileptic  patients  there  were  four 
in  whom  this  cavity  was  too  larsre.  In 
none  of  them  was  it  difcoveied  to  be  too 
fmall. 


In 
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In  twenty-four  melancholic  patients  this 
ventricle  was  too  large.  In  all  the  others  it 
was  of  a  natural  fize. 

In  thirty  idiots  there  were  five  in  whom  it 
was  tolerably  wide,  four  in  whom  it  was  very 
capacious,  and  fix  in  whom  it  was  too 
narrow. 

3.  As  to  the  fluid  contained  in  this  cavity, 
it  has  been  found  that,  among  one  hundred 
maniacs,  there  were  fifty-feven  in  whom  the 
third  ventricle  was  quite  full;  twenty  in  whom 
it  was  moderately  fo,  fifteen  in  whom  it  con- 
tained very  little,  and  in  the  remainder  it  was 
quite  empty. 

In  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs  this  cavity 
was  found  quite  difi:ended  with  fluid. 

In  fixteen  epileptic  idiots  there  were  four  in 
whom  it  was  full  of  water;  in  three  it  was 
moderately  full,  and  in  the  refl:  it  was  almoil 
empty. 

In 
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In  twenty  epileptic  patients  there  were  fix 
in  whom  this  cavity  was  full  of  water  ;  in  three 
others  it  was  moderately  full ;  and  in  the 
others  there  was  either  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  fluid,  or  clfe  it  was  quite  empty. 

In  twenty-four  melancholic  patients,  there 
were  lixteen  in  whom  this  cavity  was  quite  full 
of  water,  and  eight  in  whom  it  was  empty. 

In  thirty  idiots  there  were  fourteen  in  whom 
this  ventricle  was  found  quite  full  of  water; 
in  ten  it  was  moderately  full ;  and  in  fix  it 
cither  contained  very  little  fluid,  or  elfe  was 
quite  empty. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  four  peo- 
ple who  had  died  apopledic,  the  fluid  which 
was  contained  in  this  cavity  appeared  quite 
red.  In  two,  the  plexus  ©f  veflels  which  co- 
vers the  pineal  gland  was  quite  black  with  ex- 
travafnced  blood  j  and  in  two  others  it  was  of 
a  deep  red  colour. 


IX. 
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IX. 

OF  THE   PINEAL  GLAND. 

IN  a  number  of  cafes  the  pineal  gland  is 
found  quite  covered  with  water. 

In  one  hundred  cafes  of  mania  there  were 
thirty-four  in  whom  this  appearance  was  ob- 
ferved. 

In  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs  there  were 
eight  in  whom  it  was  found  covered  with 
water. 

In  fixteen  epileptic  idiots  there  were  feven 
in  whom  it  could  not  be  feen  for  the  ferum 
which  furrounded  it. 

In  twenty  epileptic  patients  there  were  ten 
in  whom  the  gland  was  equally  concealed. 

In  twenty-four  melancholic  patients  there 
were  twelve  in  whom  it  "could  hardly  be  dif- 

cerned 
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cerned  for  the  watery  fluid  which  covered 
it. 

In  thirty  idiots  there  were  nine  in  whom 
the  gland  was  alfo  covered  with  a  watery  fluid. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  this  gland, 
it  has  been  found,  that  in  the  bodies  of  one 
hundred  perfons,  who  died  maniacal,  there 
were  forty-fix  in  whom  it  was  of  its  natural 
dimenfions;  in  thirty-feven  it  was  much  larger 
than  ufual,  and  in  feventeen  it  was  much 
fmallcr. 

What  is  very  remarkable,  however,  is,  that, 
in  four  cafes  it  was  found  as  large  as  a  cherry, 
and  in  two  as  big  as  a  hazel  nut ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  covered  with  fmall  hydatids. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  three  cafes  it  was  dif- 
cerned  to  be  uncommonly  fmall. 

In  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs  this  gland 
was  of  its  natural  fize,  if  we  except  eight  in 
whom  it  was  very  long  and  flcnder. 


In 
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In  fixteen  epileptic  idiots  there  were  eightf: 
in  whom  it  was  found  to  be  of  its  natural  fize  • 
in  two  it  was  larger,  and  in  four  fmaller  than 
ufual. 

In  twenty  epileptic  patients  the  magnitude 
of  the  pineal  gland  was  quite  natural. 

In  twenty-four  melancholic  patients  there 
were  only  four  in  whom  it  was  of  its  natural 
fhape  and  fize:  in  all  the  others  it  was  larger 
than  it  ought  to  have  been. 

In  thirty  idiots  there  were  twelve  in  whom 
the  gland  was  quite  natural;  in  twelve  others 
it  was  larger  than  common,  and  in  the  others 
fmaller  than  common, 

3.  As  to  the  confiftence  of  the  pineal  gland, 
there  were  twelve  people,  in  a  hundred  cafes 
of  mania,  in  whom  it  was  harder  and  more 
tenacious  than  natural.  In  fourteen  others  it 
was  found  to  be  quite  foft  and  watery.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  remarked,  that  in  four  pa- 
tients it  had  the  fliape  of  a  comprefled  cylin- 
der. 
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der,  and  was  furrounded  with  three  ridges, 
and  appeared  as  if  it  had  three  grooves. 

In  two  cafes  this  gland  had  the  form  of  a 
heart;  in  three  cafes  it  was  long  and  thin;  and 
in  one  cafe  quite  fharp-pointed. 

In  fixteen  idiots  there  were  four  in  whom  it 
was  too  foftj,  and  three  in  whom  it  was  too 
hard ;  in  one  of  whom  it  dilTolved  like  water 
when  rubbed. 

In  twenty  epileptic  patients  there  were  five 
in  whom  the  gland  was  too  foft. 

In  twenty-four  melancholic  patients  there 
were  four  in  whom  it  was  too  hard,  and  four 
others  in  whom  it  was  too  foft. 

In  thirty  idiots  there  were  fix  in  whom  this 
fmall  body  was  fomewhat  too  hard,  and  in 
ten  others  it  was  too  foft,  approaching  almoft: 
to  a  degree  of  fluidity. 


In 
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4.  In  regard  to  the  fand  and  ftony  concre- 
tions which  are  fo  frequently  found  in  this 
gland,  and  concerning  which  the  late  Dr. 
GuNZ  has  propofed  the  following  queftion; 
namely,  Whether  they  were  not  to  be  found  in 
every  cafe  of  mania,  and  were  not  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  ?  experience  has  flicwn  us  the  fol- 
lowing fadts*. 

*  See  Anatomijche  Beohachtungen    iihcr  die 
Steine^  we  I  the  in  Derfchiedenen  the  Hen  des  men^ 
Jchlechen  Koipers  gefunden  werden  von  Meckel 
( Hijioire  de  PAcadanie  Royale  des  Sciences ^  &c» 
Berlin,  4to.  pag.  92.}    In  which  the  author 
fays,  that  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  which  fuch  fubftanccs  have  not; 
been  found.    The  fubftance  of  the  brain  it-? 
felf,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  fofteft 
and  moft  delicate  part  of  the  whole  human 
frame,  is  not  exempt  from  this.    He  does  not, 
however,  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gunz; 
becaufe,  upon  examining  the  heads  of  four  pa- 
tients who  had  died  melancholic,  he  had  found 
three  in  whom  the  gland  was  quite  frefli  and 
found.    And  although,  in  the  fourth,  he  dif- 
covered  a  ftone  of  a  tolerably  large  fize,  which 
Vol.  II.  E  e  in 
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in  its  texture  rcfemblcd  a  blood-flone,  and 
which  was  fituated  in  the  pofterior  lobe  of  the 
left  hemifphcre  of  the  brain,  behind  the  pi- 
neal gland,  yet  he  had  often  feen  upon  former 
occafions,  fimilar  {\ony  concretions  in  the  pi- 
neal gland  of  people  who  were  in  good 
health. 

5.  In  one  hundred  maniacs  there  were  fifty- 
two,  and  confequently  more  than  the  half,  in 
whom  either  one  ftony  concretion,  or  elfe  fe- 
veral,  were  detedted.  Thefc  were  larger  and 
fmaller,  and  round  and  angular,  in  different 
cafes.  In  fome  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
land,  alfo,  has  been  difcovered. 

In  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs,  there  were 
three  who  had  one  very  large  flony  concretion 
in  this  gland ;  five  who  had  one  of  a  moderate 
dimenlion  and  pointed  form ;  and  four  in 
whom  two  fuch  ftones  were  deteded. 

In  fixteen  epileptic  idiots,  there  were  three 
in  whom  a  fingle  fmall  ftony  concretion  was 
found. 

In 
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In  twenty  purely  epileptic  patients,  there 
were  four  in  whom  one  little  ftone  was  detedted 
in  the  pineal  gland ;  in  three  others,  however, 
there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

In  twenty-four  melancholic  patients,  there 
were  fix  people  in  whom  very  few  concretions 
of  this  nature  were  to  be  found;  but  feven 
others  in  whom  the  particles  of  fand  were  nu- 
merous. 

In  thirty  idiots,  there  were  nineteen  in  whom 
feveral  ftony  concretions  were  found  in  the  pi- 
neal gland ;  fome  of  whom  had  nearly  thirty 
particles  of  fand  each. 

6.  Although  in  all  the  bodies  which  were  ex- 
amined after  death,  the  dilTedtion  was  not  con- 
ducted with  that  degree  of  care  which  is  be- 
ftowed  in  other  cafes,  yet  it  was  fufRciently  fo 
to  difcover  many  other  fingularities  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  For  inflance,  we  found  in 
one  epileptic  patient  the  nates  very  large,  and 
in  one  maniac,  the  ieftes  very  fmall.  In  an 
epileptic  maniac  the  nates  were  very  much 

E  e  a  com- 
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comprefled  and  flat,  and  the  /eJIeSy  efpecially 
the  right  one,  in  a  natural  ftate.  In  a  maniac, 
who  had  died  apopledlic,  thefe  bodies  were 
covered  with  blood;  and  in  the  cafe  of  an 
epileptic  maniac,  in  whom  they  were  very  fott, 
they  lay  fo  deep  that  they  were  quite  covered 
by  the  cerebellumy  and  were  not  difcovered  un- 
til wc  reached  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  one 
epileptic  maniac  the  corpora  quadrigemina  were 
very  flat,  foft,  and  almoft  imperceptible;  and 
in  one  idiot  they  were  remarkably  fiat,  foft, 
and  fmall :  but  in  one  maniac  they  were  fo 
flat  and  foft,  that  the  left  iejles  could  hardly 
be  known.  In  one  epileptic  idiot,  (who  was 
a  fomnambulifl:,  and  confl:antly  looked  up- 
wards) the  tejles  were  the  fmallefl:  of  any  we 
had  yet  feen  j  and  in  their  interfl:ices  the  great 
lobe  of  the  brain  was  fo  diftant  from  the  fourth 
ventricle,  that  it  did  not  cover  it,  but  left  it 
quite  expofed. 

7.  In  one  maniac  the  ,  infundihuhm  was 
clofcd  at  its  entrance  into  the  fourth  ventricle 
with  a  ftrong  membrane.  In  three  epileptic 
maniacs   the  commijjura  cerebri   anterior  was 

quite 
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<juite  wanting,  except  a  coalefccnce  of  the 
ihalami  nervorum  opticorum^  which  was  about  a 
line's  breadth  and  a  little  below  the  place  where 
the  comv.iijjura  ought  to  have  been,  was  mifta- 
ken  for  it.  In  one  maniac,  and  in  one  epilep- 
tic patient,  the  commijfura  was  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  thicknefs. 

8.  The  thalami  nervorum  opticorim  were,  in 
one  cafe  of  mania,  found  to  have  adhered.  In 
two  epileptic  maniacs,  two  fmall  thalami  were 
found  to  be  feparate  at  their  fupericr  part;  but 
towards  the  middle  they  adhered  to  a  cineri- 
tious  fubdance,  which  lay  fo  near  to  the  cor^ 
pora  Jlriala  that  they  all  feemed  to  be  blended 
together.  In  two  idiots  they  were  very  fmall, 
and  ftood  wide  from  one  another.  In  one 
idiot,  at  the  pointed  part  of  the  thalamus  of 
both  fides,  there  was  a  medullary  prominence 
half  as  big  as  a  pea,  which  projedled  beyond 
the  furface  of  the  thalamus.  In  one  maniac 
the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  ftood  more  con- 
tiguous to  the  corpora  Jlriata  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  obferved*. 


*  DUVERNEY, 
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*  DuvERNEY,  1.  c.  part  I.  p.  41.  mentions 
his  having  frequently  feen,  in  dead  bodies, 
oval  and  roundilh  eminences  on  the  ihalami 
of  the  optic  nerves, 

g.  Before  wc  leave  this  part  of  the  brain 
there  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  -uhich  de- 
ferves  notice.    A  man  who  had  laboured  un- 
der an  acute  diforder,   when  he  was  about 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  foon  afterwards  be- 
came infane,  and  foon  died.    On  opening  his 
head  there  was  found,  in  the  medullary  part 
of  the  right  fide  of  the  brain,  near  where  the 
medulla  of  the  two  hemifpheres  join  to  form 
the  centrum  ovalcy  a  brownifh,  red-coloured 
fpot  of  the  lize  of  a  fixpenny  piece,  w'hich 
had  the  appearance  of  a  fplit  fig  or  fpoilt 
pear.    This  fpot  was  much  fofter  than  any 
other  part  of  the  brain,  and  was  fo  deep  that 
it  reached  to  the  bafis  of  the  brain.  The  fhape 
which  it  had,  at  that  part,  was  that  of  a  fmall 
oval,  the  longefl  diameter  of  which  was  two 
inches  in  length,  and  the  fliort  one  was  one 
inch.    It  was  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  round 
ball,  about  two  inches  high.    The  nearer  it 

reached 
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reached  the  bafis  of  the  brain  the  broader  and 
larger,  and  the  redder  it  was.  It  did  not  con- 
tain any  matter,  nor  did  it  emit  any  difagree- 
able  fmell.  Was  this  appearance  from  birth ; 
or  a  metaftafis  from  previous  difeafe? 

X. 

OF  THE  CEREBELLUM   IN"  GENERAL. 

EVERY  thing  which  has  been  faid  of  the 
brain  in  general  may  alfo  be  faid  of  the  cere- 
helluviy  except  that  fpongy  excrefcences, 
oflifications,  and  petrifadlions,  have  never 
been  once  met  with.  The  cerehellum,  as  has 
been  already  obfervedj  is  commonly  much 
fofter,  pulpy,  and  more  watery  than  the  brain*. 
But  the  membranes  which  envelope  it,  efpe- 
cially  the  pia  mater  and  the  tunica  arachnoidea, 
are  feldom  found  fo  much  thickened,  mucous, 
and  difcoloured  as  in  thofe  which  cover  the 
brain.  In  the  heads  of  thefe  maniacs,  how- 
ever, thefe  membranes  were  difcovered  to  be 
thick  and  mucous,  and  ftudded  with  hydatids 
of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  not  only  on  the  cerebellum^ 

but 
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but  alfo  on  the  medulla  fpinalis.  In  two  peo- 
ple, who  had  died  apople6lic,  the  cerebelluniy 
the  medulla  oblongata^  and  the  medulla  dorJaliSy 
were  found  coated  with  coagulated  blood.  In 
two  others,  who  to  all  appearance  had  died 
apoplediic,  during  an  attack  of  epilepfy,  the 
'pia  mater  was  difcoloured  with  blood,  for  the 
extent  of  an  inch  in  length  and  two  or  three 
lines  broad,  at  that  place  which  covers  that 
portion  of  the  right  wing  of  the  cerebellum 
where  that  body  joins  the  medulla  oblongata. 

*  Gerard,  van  Swieten,  I.  c.  part  i. 
{  112.  p.  164.  and  ^  170.  No.  1.  p.  250. 
$  267.  p.  434.  fays  the  cerebellum  is  always 
much  more  folid  than  the  cerebrum;  and  this  is 
the  very  contrary  of  what  ufually  happens. 

2.  In  all  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  brain  has 
a  foetid  offenfive  fmell,  the  cerebellum  is  found 
to  partake  of  the  fame  diforder.  This  was 
found  to  be  univerfally  the  cafe  with  all  thofe 
who  have  been  already  mentioned. 


3-  All 
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3.  All  maniacs,  whofc  brain  was  found  to  be 
pretcrnaturally  foft,  have  had,  as  experience 
has  fhewn,  a  ftill  fofter  cerebellum. 

Independently  of  the  two  epileptic  mani- 
acs already  mentioned,  there  were  twelve 
others  who  had  an  uncommonly  foft,  watery, 
and  very  fmall  cerebellum. 

In  fourteen  epileptic  idiots  there  were  five 
in  whom  the  cerebellum  was  found  to  be  too 
foft. 

In  twenty  epileptic  patients  tliere  was  not 
one  in  whom  the  ctrebellum  was  not  found  to 
be  much  fofter  and  fmaller  than  ufual. 

In  every  cafe  of  melancholy  and  idiotifni 
which,  as  has  been  already  taken  notice  of, 
there  was  any  preternatural  foftnefs  of  brain, 
there  was  alfo  a  pretcrnaturally  foft  cere^ 
helium » 


XI. 
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XI. 

OF   THE   FOURTH  VENTRICLE. 

AS  the  fourth  ventricle  is  naturally  very 
fmall,  fo  in  no  inftancc  have  we  found  it  pre- 
ternaturally  fo.  In  fix  maniacs  and  one  epi- 
leptic patient  it  was  natural,  and  in  all  the 
reft  it  was  too  wide.  In  fome  cafes,  even 
where  no  water  was  prcfent,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  fo  wide  as  to  admit  the  little  finger 
cafily.    In  other  cafes,  in  which  it  was  filled 

» 

with  water,  the  thumb  would  not  have  filled 
it  completely ;  and  although  the  quantity  of 
water  which  this  cavity  naturally  contains  is 
not  to  be  accurately  afcertained,  flill  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  fome  cafes,  it  meafured  half  an 
ounce,  and  in  others  a  whole  one. 

In  an  hundred  maniacs,  there  were  eighty 
in  whom  the  fourth  ventricle  was  fo  much 
diftended  with  water,  as  to  be  ready  to  burft; 
fome  in  whom  it  was  immoderately  diftended; 
^nd,  on  the  other  hand,  only  three  in  whom  it 

was 
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>vas  quite  empty.  In  the  reft  this  ventricle 
contained  only  a  little  water;  and  in  one,  who 
died  apopledic,  it  was  found  full  of  blood. 

In  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs,  this  cavity 
was  found  immoderately  diftended  ;  in  four  it 
was  moderately  fo;  and  in  five  others  it  was 
wide,  but  did  not  contain  any  fluid. 

In  iixteen  epileptic  idiots,  there  were  fix 
cafes  in  which  it  was  found  immoderately  full; 
in  the  others  it  contained  only  a  little  water. 

In  twenty  epileptic  patients,  there  were  ele- 
ven in  whom  it  appeared  completely  diflended, 
and  nine  in  whom  there  was  little  or  no 
w^ater. 

In  twenty-four  maniacs  there  was  not  one 
in  whom  it  was  not  found  completely  diflend- 
cd  with  water. 

In  thirty  idiots,  there  were  twenty-four  in 
whom  it  was  quite  full ;  and  in  one  of  thefe, 
who  had  died  apopledic,  it  was  filled  with  a 

bloody 
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bloody  ferum ;  but  in  the  reft  there  \\-as  no 
fluid. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  the  cerebellum 
and  fourth  ventricle,  there  is  a  very  particular 
cafe  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  The 
third  ventricle  was  quite  preternaturally  con- 
ftrufted,  as  has  been  already  obferved  ;  toward 
the  infundibulum  it  was  very  narrow ;  and  at 
the  oppofite  extremity,  near  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina^  it  was  at  leaft  once  as  wide  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  fo  dilated  that  it  re- 
fembled  a  common  triangle.  The  corpora  qua- 
drigemina  lay  very  profound  ;  the  tejles  were 
very  fmall ;  in  the  middle  interftice  of  thefe 
bodies,  the  extremity  of  the  great  lobe  of  the 
brain  was  fo  diftant  from  the  fourth  ventricle, 
that  it  was  quite  expofed.  From  between 
each  iejiis^  or  rather  from  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance  to  which  they  adhered,  a  medullary 
chord  v/as  fent ;  thefe  were  each  as  thick  as  a 
common  quill.  They'  took  k  diredion  towards 
the  great  lobe  of  the  brain;  where  they  de- 
fcended,  and  kept  along  the  brain  and  around 
the  fourth  ventricle.    They  were  fo  twifted 

round 
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round  each  other,  as  they  furroundcd  the  ven- 
tricle, that  it  was  impofTiblc  to  fay  where  they 
terminated.  In  another  cafe  the  great  lobe 
Vv-as  entirely  wanting ;  and  in  its  place  was  a 
thick  medullary  chord,  which  formed  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  by  which 
means  it  was  much  wider  and  higher,  and  was 
immediately  connedled  with  the  third  ven- 
tricle. 

XII. 

OF   THE   GLANDUIA  PITUITARIA. 

1.  THE  examination  of  this  fubftance,  in 
the  firfl:  thirty  bodies  which  were  opened,  was 
not  very  careful;  but  in  the  remaining  hun- 
dred and  ninety-feven  it  was  accurately  invef- 
tigated. 

2.  As  the  natural  fize  of  this  gland  is  about 
that  of  an  ordinary-fized  bean,  fo  every  one 
which  was  larger  is  called  bigger,  and  every 
one  which  was  lefs  is  called  fmaller  than  ufual. 


3'  Ac. 
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3.  Accordingly,  of  fevcnty-four  maniacs, 
there  were  fifty-four  in  whom  the  pituitary 
gland  was  natural;  in  twelve  it  was  found  to 
be  large,  and  in  eight  fmalL 

In  twenty-two  epileptic  maniacs  there  were 
fifteen  in  whom  this  gland  was  of  its  ufual 
bulk;  in  five  others  it  was  larger  than  ufual. 

In  twelve  epileptic  idiots  this  gland  was 
too  fmall;  in  the  others  it  was  quite  na- 
tural. 

In  twenty  epileptic  patients  the  pituitary 
gland  was  in  a  natural  ftate. 

In  twenty-two  melancholic  patients,  there 
were  eight  in  whom  it  was  found  to  be  too 
large ;  in  the  others  it  was  of  its  natural 
fize. 

In  twenty-nine  idiots,  there  were  five  in 
whom  it  was  large ;  in  the  others  it  was  of  its 
ufual  magnitude. 


4.  In 
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4.  In  fcventy-four  maniacs  there  were  only 
twenty-five  in  whom  the  gland  had  its  natural 
confiflcncy;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  - 
to  be  too  hard  in  thirty-feven  inftanccs,  and 
in  twelve  it  was  too  foft. 

In  twenty-two  epileptic  maniacs,  there  were 
nine  in  whom  it  was  too  hard,  and  eight  in 
whom  it  was  too  foft. 

In  twelve  epileptic  idiots,  there  were  fix  in 
whom  this  gland  was  greatly  too  hard ;  and  in 
the  remaining  fifteen  it  was  natural. 

In  twenty-two  melancholic  patients,  there 
were  twelve  in  whom  it  was  too  foft;  in  fix  it 
was  of  a  natural  confifl:ence,  and  in  all  the 
reft  it  was  too  hard. 

5.  It  appears  then,  that  in  all  thefe  difeafes 
the  cereLrum  and  cerebellum  had  a  great  ten- 
dency to  become  fofter  than  ufual ;  and  the 
pituitary  gland,  on  the  other  hand,  to  become 
harder. 


XIII. 
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XIII. 

OF   THE  BASIS  OF   THE  SKULL. 

1.  AS  it  is  impoffible,  in  cafes  fuch  as  thofe 
which  have  been  defcribed,  to  attend  to  every 
minute  deviation  of  flrudlure  which  may  oc- 
cur, fo  it  is  our  intention,  at  prefent,  to  take 
notice  of  thofe  only  which  are  mofl:  remarka- 
ble. The  greateft  number  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fella  iurcica^  efpe- 
cially  behind  the  procerus  clhioidei*, 

*  Herm.  Boerhaave,  1.  c.  part  i.  p.  7^ 

2.  They  are  frequently  met  with  much 
longer  than  ufual,  and  are  fo  fharp  and  pointed 
as  to  give  reafon  to  fear  that  they  might  have 
lacerated  the  brain  ;  but  no  fuch  appearance  is 
ever  found. 

3.  This  immenfe  elongation  of  the  poflerior 
clinoid  procefTes  is  not  always  equal  on  both 

fides. 
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fides,  for  the  right  is  often  fliarper  and  higher 
than  the  left;  and  fomctimes,  aifo,  the  con- 
trary takes  place.  In  one  maniac  a  preterna- 
tural procefs,  of  conliderable  length,  arofe 
from  between  the  two  clinoid  procelfes. 

4.  Among  one  hundred  maniacs,  there  were 
thirty-four  in  whom  this  fharp-pointed  elon- 
gation of  the  pofterior  clinoid  procefles  was 
obferved.  In  fome  it  was  found  equally  elon- 
gated on  both  fides;  in  others  it  was  only  fo 
on  one ;  and  in  fome  others,  there  were  fharp 
procelfes  ifTuing  from  between  the  two. 

In  twenty-fix  epileptic  maniacs,  there  were 
eight  in  whom  this  procefs  was  lharp  and 
pointed ;  and  in  one  of  thefe  there  was  a  fmall 
upright  procefs,  as  fharp  as  a  needle,  which 
arofe  from  the  bafis  of  the  fi^ull,  juft  where 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemifphere  lies. 

The  fame  phenomenon  was  obferved  in  two 
ftrong-made  epileptic  perfons.  In  three  idiots, 
the  clinoid  procelfes  were  thin  and  friable, 
and  in  four  epileptic  patients  they  were  quite 

Vol.  II.  F  f  moveable. 
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moveable.  In  two  maniacs  the  cryjla  galli 
was  quite  moveable,  but  no  other  preternatu- 
ral appearance  was  to  be  feen  in  it. 

In  one  maniac  the  os  peirofum  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  of  the  right  fide  was  much  larger 
and  higher  than  the  left. 

In  fix  maniacs  the  fella  turcica  was  deep  and 
flatj  and  the  fpace  between  it  and  the  cryfta 
gain  W2is  quite  level;  fo  that  the  inferior  fur- 
face  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  had  not 
the  fmalleft  curvature,  as  it  ufually  has. 

In  four  maniacs,  a  hard  glandular  fubftance, 
of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  was  found  on  the 
left  fide,  about  an  inch  from  the  fella  turcica : 
and  in  three  others  a  fimilar  body,  of  the  fize 
of  a  rafpberry,  was  found  fituated  between  the 
cryjia  galli  and  fella  turcica.  All  thefe  bodies 
were  of  a  white  colour,  and  adhered  to  the 
ikull;  and  yet,  on  removing  them,  no  preter- 
jiatural  appearance  was  found,  either  on  the 
|3pnc,  or  on  the  dura  mater*. 


Herman 
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*  Herman  Boerhaave,  1.  c.  part  i.  p.  69. 


In  two  maniacs  there  was  found  a  hard 
reddifh-coloured  glandular  fubftance,  of  the 
lize  of  a  Spanifh  nut.  It  adhered  to  the  left 
and  anterior  fide  of  the  fei/a  turcica,  and  rofe 
up  above  it. 

N.  B.  In  the  original  Mr.  Greding  gives  a 
defcripiion  of  the  appearances  of  the  vifcera  of  the 
thorax.  But  as  there  is  not  one  ohfervation  which 
feems  to  be  of  the  fmalleji  importance^  it  has  been 
deemed  unnecejfary  to  tranjlate  it.  It  were  much 
io  be  wifjedy  that  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  had 
been  examined  with  the  fame  degree  of  care%  efpe- 
cially  in  cafes  0/ hypochondriacs  ^z/?^/ melancho- 
lia ^  long  Jlandiiig. 


Ff  2 
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NOTES 

REFERRED  TO 

IN     THE  WORK. 


No.  I. 

(Vide  Vol.  1.  p.  3.} 

Cordis  pulfatio,  nec  fcnfu  peragitur, 
nec  variatur.  Fibrae  cordis  virtutc  micationis 
vitalis  fanguinis  in  ejus  ventriculis  contcnti, 
per  vices  irritatae,  excitantur  ad  fe  contrahen- 
das  et  pulfationem  faciunt ;  raox  iiritatione 
remifTa  relaxantur  et  naturaleni  pofitionem  rc- 
petunt."  Glysson,  Be  Ventriciilo  et  Intejlinis, 
p.  148.  §  3. 

In  another  part  he  continues  thus.  "  Ncgari 
non  poteft  cvidentem  hie  fieri  fibrarum  irrita- 
tionem.    Secundum  hunc  enim,  rythmus  pul- 

fationis 
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fationis  variatur,  ut  ex  pulfuum  differcntiis  in 
febribus  et  aliis  morbis  conflet.  Neque  qui- 
dem  fas  eft  hie  caufari  fibrarum  fenfationem  : 
Siquidem  haec  irritationis  per  vices  perceptio, 
aeque  inter  dormiendum  quo  tempore  fenfus 
feriantur,  ac  inter  vigilandum  exercitur.  Non 
ergo  perceptione  fenfitiva  in  his  adtionibus  aft 
naturali  irritationem  vitalis  fanguinis  percipi- 
unt,  et  ad  fe  vigorandas  et  per  vices  remitten- 
das  animantur.  Idem  corrobatur  in  motu  tu- 
multuofo  animalium  perfiftante,  decollatis  ea- 
rum  capitibus.  Similiter  inteftina  adhuc  ca- 
lentia  in  abdomine  recens  aperto  ft  varii  moti- 
tant  et  intorquant.  Fibras  mufculorum  in 
animalibus  defun6lis,  acribus,  et  pungentibus 
liquoribus  tadlas  fe  contrahunt.  Quid  opus  eft 
pluribus?  Hinc  fatis  certo  inferre  licet  fibras 
abfque  fenfuum  axilio  pofle  irritationem  per- 
cipere  et  conformiter  fe  movere.'* 


No. 
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No.  II. 

(Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  12.) 

The  laws  of  irritability,  as  eftablifhed  by 
FoNTANA,  in  his  Recherche  Filofojiche  Jopra  la 
Fifica  Animale^  torn,  i.  are  as  follow  : 

Legge  I.  Ad  ogni  contrazione  della  fibra  e 
fempre  necefTario  un  nuovo  flimulo  che  ne 
rifvigli  I'irritabilita. 

Legge  2.  L'irritabilita  non  e  fempre  coflan- 
te,  ma  fola  dopo  un  qualche  tempo  ritorna  al 
mufculo,  fecondo  I'indole  e  lo  ftato  delle  fue 
fibre. 

Legge  3.  II  mufculo  contratto  per  lungd 
tempo  perde  l'irritabilita. 

Legge  4.  II  mufculo  diftfatto  o  comprefTi 
per  lungo  tempo  perde  I'irritabilita. 

Legge  5.  II  mufculo  che  lungamente  fta  re- 
lafciato  perde  i'irritabilita. 

No. 
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No.  III. 
(Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  230.) 

Id  magis  difficile  videtur  explicatu,  quo- 
Diodo  animalia  abfque  encephalo  vivant, 
five  id  fubito  deftruclum  fuerit  five  lento  malo 
fublatum. 

Et  primum  vulgare  eft  in  animalibus  de  in- 
fedlorum  genere,  (a)  et  in  frigidi  fanguinis 
quadrupedibus  (/^}  capite  refedto  vivere  ea  ani- 
malia, currere  (c)  et  clamare,  (d)  et  cibum 
qujErere,  (e)  et  venercm  exercere,  (/)  et  dc 
hoftibus  vindi6lam  fijmere  (g)  etiam  a  plufcu- 
lis  diebtis.    Vide  Halleri  Elem,  Phyf,  t.  iv. 

P-  352. 

[a)  Capita  refe&o  crahones  vivunty  Purchas  of 
the  Bees,  p.  186.  Vefp^y  Woodward  Suppl. 
p.  93.  97.  Mufc^y  id.  p.  92.  Eruc£y  Zimmer- 
mann,  p.  21.  Scarabei^  Phyfiquedes  Animaux, 
p.  254.  Gryllotalpcc.y  Jaccobaeus,  p.  103.  £0- 
cuftct,  Traiiner,  p.  29.  [b]  Lacerti,  Van- 
delli  Epiftolae  ii.  p.  243.  Tachard  Voyage 
de  Siam,tom.  ii.  p.  254.  Rana,  Whytt.  Phys. 

Eflays, 
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ElTaySjp.  214.  Zimmcrmann,  Woodward,  Re- 
di,  &c.  (c)  Mu/c^j  Woodward.  Rame,  Zim^ 
mermann,  Borellus.  (d)  Ram^y  Zimmermann, 
Woodward,  {e)  VermeSy  Bonnet  Infedol.  t.  ii. 
p.  94.  ( /)  Mufcce  etiam  ova  poniinty  Boyle  de 
Util.  Phys.  Exp.  p.  116.  Redi  Infedol.  p.  8r. 
82.  {g)  Vefpas,  1.  c.  Vefpce  et  Papiliones^  Phi- 
lof.  Tranfad. 

No.  IV. 

(Vide  Vol.  II.  p.  10.) 

{Extras ed  from   the   American  ^ranfaSJions, 
Vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

A  child,  three  years  old,  was  feized  with 
infanity,  or  rather  idiotifm,  fuddenly,  with- 
out the  fmallefl:  degree  of  fever,  or  any  other 
complaint  to  account  for  fo  flrange  an  affec- 
tion. The  parents  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
fent  for  me ;  I  arrived  when  the  child  had  been 
a  few  hours  in  this  condition,  examined  it  very 
clofely,  found  its  pulfe  moderate  and  natural, 
no  preternatural  heat  or  flufliing,  no  thirft, 
tongue  clean,  no  internal  function  whatever 
diiflurbed,  but  thofe  of  the  brain;  the  child 

was 
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was  to  all  appearance  happy,  talking  all  the 
incoherent  nonfenfe  that  can  be  imagined, 
laughing,  and  in  conflant  motion ;  but  la- 
boured under  To  great  a  debility,  that  it  could 
not  fland  or  walk  without  tottering  ;  and  feve- 
ral  times  in  attempting  it  fell  down  ;  it  was  a 
pcrfedl  delirium  mite.  I  had  fortunately  feen 
feveral  fuch  cafes  from  eating  the  feeds  of  the 
Datura  Stramonium^  or  thorn-apple,  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  made  a  confiderable  impreflion 
upon  me.  Perfuaded  that  the  cafe  before  mc 
was  another  of  the  fame  kind,  I  queftioned 
the  parents  fIriQIy,  if  the  child  had  not  been 
eating  fomething  improper ;  they  anfwered 
confidently  in  the  negative ;  I  ftill  exprefTed 
my  doubts,  and  at  lafl:  told  them  pofitively  it 
had  been  taking  fome  of  the  above  apple  j 
they  were  furprifed  at  my  obftinacy,  and  de- 
clared none  grew  near  the  houfc.  I  immedi- 
ately gave  it  a  large  dofe  of  tartar  emetic,  rc- 
collccfhng  that,  in  the  former  cafes,  there  had 
been  a  great  infenfibility  of  the  ftomach ;  this 
not  proving  fufficient,  and  the  child  taking  no 
medicine,  with  reludance  I  introduced  a  fun- 
nel into  the  mouth,  and  forced  down  a  great 

quantity 
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quantity  of  warm  water,  which  had  the  de- 
lired  effed:.  The  matter  was  now  determined ; 
I  was  highly  gratified,  jRid  the  by-ftanders  all 
aftonifhed,  at  the  light  of  a  table  fpoonful  of 
feeds  and  the  thorny  covering.  The  child, 
after  this,  improved  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  perfedtly  recovered." 

In  like  manner  various  other  narcotic  reme- 
dies, as  they  are  commonly  called,  produce 
delirium.  Sauvagzs  has  given  a  very  good 
catalogue  of  thefe.  The  hyojcyanus  nigey\  the 
conhim  maculatiumy  and  the  Atropa  Belladonna^ 
all  produce  (imilar  efFedls  when  taken  in  a  cer- 
tain quantity. 

See  Sauvagesii  Melbod.  Medend.  tom.  ii. 
p.  141 .  et  feq. 

In  the  Hijtor.  Mirab.  of  Fritish,  part  ii. 
Hift.  6.  there  is  a  fmgular  account  of  the 
efFeds  of  the  feed  of  the  Datum  Stramoniunu 
A  quantity  of  it  was  eaten  by  a  number  of  the 
fervants  of  a  Baron  de  Salvador,  all  of  whom 
were  affeded  with  a  mild  delirium.  The 

fame 
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fame  author,  Hift.  8.  mentions  the  cafe  of 
two  monks,  who  became  delirious  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  eaten'a  quantity  of  the  root 
of  the  hemlock.  They  both  of  them  ima- 
gined they  were  mctamorphofed  into  ducks, 
and  confequently  threw  themfelves  into  the 
river! 

No.  V. 
(Vide  Vol.  II.  p.  17.) 

Tower  of  the  hnagination  in  aliering  the  natural 
Operation  of  Medicines. 

Pechlin  relates  the  following  very  lingular 
hiftories  concerning  the  powers  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  altering  the  impreflions  of  medi- 
cines. 

«  A  ftudent,  of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  and 
not  poffeffed  of  a  great  deal  of  mother  wit, 
once  applied  to  mc  for  advice.  He  complained 
of  lofs  of  appetite,  obftinate  coftivenefs,  and 
of  being  almoft  fuffocated  in  the  morning 

by 
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by  glairy  mucous.  After  I  had  relieved  his 
bowels,  by  means  of  a  glyfter,  I  ordered  him 
fifteen  grains  of  white  vitriol  with  a  little 
cream  of  tartar,  in  order  to  extricate  the  pitii" 
ita  from  his  ftomach.  He  followed  my  ad- 
vice, but,  by  a  prepofterous  conceit,  perfua- 
ded  himfelf  that  the  powder  was  intended  as  a 
fweat;  and,  accordingly,  after  he  had  fw al- 
lowed it,  he  covered  himfelf  all  over  with 
the  bed-cloaths,  and  fell  into  a  profufe  perfpi- 
ration.  He  then  came  to  thank  me,  and  tell 
me  that  the  powder  had  been  attended  with 
the  defired  fuccefs.  I  no  fooner  heard  of  a 
fweat,  than,  full  of  wonder,  I  aiked  him  if 
he  had  taken  any  other  remedy  than  the  one  I 
ordered  him.  He  allured  me  he  had  not,  but 
that  he  thought  the  powder  which  I  prefcribed 
for  him  was  to  fweat  him  j  which  effedt  he 
therefore  expedled,  and  which  had  been  effec- 
tually accomplifhed.  But  I  recoiled;  another 
cafe,  of  the  fame  kind,  more  remarkable  than 
this.  There  was  a  Itudent  of  my  acquaintance, 
at  Leyden,  who  either  bccaufe  I  was  too  young, 
or  becaufe  he  wiflied  to  fave  his  money,  did 
not  confult  me,    but  took  care  of  his  own 

health. 
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health.  He  had,  probably,  heard  medical 
men  afTert,  that  purgatives  were  the  beft  kinds 
of  remedies,  and  that  pills  were  the  beft  form 
for  giving  them.  As  he  had  been  told  that 
Fernelius  was  an  author  of  great  reputation, 
he  borrowed  him  of  me.  I  fent  it  to  him. 
He  looked  in  the  index  for  the  word  pill,  and 
as  he  imagined  that  all  pills  were  purges,  he 
took  the  firft  as  the  beft.  Thefe  were  the  piL 
CynogloJJt,  the  dofe  Bj  which  he  fwallowed ; 
and,  after  drinking  two  or  three  glafTes  of 
warm  beer,  waited  the  effedl ;  and  lo !  it  took 
place  agreeably  to  the  imagination ;  and  he  was 
thus  purged  by  opium, hyofciamus,  crocus,  and 
other  anodynes  and  aftringents.  Lib,  3, 
Obf.  xiii. 

Force  of  Imagination. 

THE  three  following  cafes  are  brought  for- 
ward folely  with  the  view  of  fliewing  how  the 
judgment  yields,  and  how  the  body  is  affefted 
by  reprefentations  when  they  are  of  a  certain 
degree  of  ftrength.    It  would  have  been  a 

very 
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very  eafy  matter  to  have  introduced  a  great 
number  of  fuch  cafes,  for  they  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  but  no  new  light  would 
have  arifen  from  this;  and  thofe  which  are 
here  adduced  are,  therefore,  fuppofed  to  be 
fufficient  for  explaining  the  fad. 

A  youth  was  tempted,  one  day  in  Spring, 
to  bathe  himfelf  in  frefli  water,  juft  about  the 
period  when  the  frogs  begin  to  fpawn.  He 
dived  feveral  times,  and,  on  coming  out  of 
the  water,  obferved  the  fpawn  of  the  frogs. 
He  immediately  imagined  he  muft  have  fwal- 
lowed  fome  of  it  j  and  this  idea  made  fo  ftrong 
an  impreflion  pn  his  mind,  that  he  afterwards 
believed  young  frogs  were  generated  in  his 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  lived  on  the 
meat  and  drink  he  fwallowed.  Some  years  af- 
terwards he  began  to  ftudy  medicine,  proba- 
bly with  the  view  of  curing  himfelf.  He  pro- 
fecuted  his  ftudies  with  affiduity  for  fevcn 
years ;  and  after  having  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Switzerland,  he  obtained  his 
(degrees  with  much  applaufe.  Many  were  the 
Remedies  he  tried  to  kill  and  expell  his  imagi- 
nary 
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nary  frogs;  and,  wherever  he  went,  he  con- 
fulted  the  firft.phyficians  of  the  place  on  his 
cafe. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  in  the  year  1609, 
he  committed  his  health  to  my  care.  I  endea- 
voured to  convince  him  that  his  complaint  was 
mere  flatulency,  and  that  the  fudden  propullion 
of  the  wind,  from  one  part  of  the  inteftines 
to  the  other,  occafioned  the  noife.  He  argued 
llrongly  againft  this  opinion,  and  tried  to  per- 
fuade  me  that  it  was  not  wind,  but  the  voice  of 
real  frogs  which  he  heard.  He  argued  himfelf 
into  a  great  pafTion  in  my  prefence,  and  afked 
me  if  I  did  not  hear  the  frogs  croak?  He 
contended,  alfo,  that  the  prefence  of  the  frog 
was  demon ftratcd  by  its  movements  in  the  fto- 
mach  ;  for  when  it  was  hungry  it  moved  and 
jumped  about,  and  was  never  ftill  until  it  was 
fed.  I  thought  of  giving  him  a  purge,  and  of 
caufing  a  live  frog  to  be  put  into  the  clofe 
ftool,  in  order  to  free  him  from  his  conceit. 
But,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  medicine, 
he  was  full  as  cunning  as  myfelf. 


He 
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He  requeued  I  would  order  him  fuch  reme- 
dies as  were  efficacious  in  killing  infciTts, 
worms,  ferpcnts  and  toads.  But,  although 
I  obeyed  his  requcft  in  this,  and  gave  him  fuch 
remedies  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
no  frog  appeared.  I  was  at  laft  tired,  and 
told  him  his  error  in  as  ftrong  language  as  I 
could;  endeavouring  to  convince  him,  by 
argument,  that  if  a  frog  had  got  into 
his  ftomach  it  could  not  live.  He  began, 
at  laft,  to  be  convinced  of  the  error  he  was  in, 
and  thanked  me  for  my  pains. 

Plateri,  Oh.  lib.  i.  p.  43. 

It  is  alTerted  by  Lucian,  that  when  Apciie- 
LAus,  a  celebrated  Greek  adtor,  performed  the 
part  of  Andromeda,  in  a  tragedy  of  Euri- 
pides, fevcral  of  the  fpedlators  (Abderites) 
were  fcized  with  delirium;  fome  at  the  time 
of  performance,  others  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards. During  this  delirium,  they  did  nothing 
but  declaim  in  a  theatrical  manner,  and  great- 
ly  lamented    the    fate    of    Andromeda. — 

Vol.  II.  G  Van 
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Van  Swieten  in  Boerhaave  Comment,  torn,  ii, 
p.  592. 

That  fuch  an  efFe(5l  might  be  produced  on 
a  people,  whofe  imagination  fo  greatly  fur- 
palTed  their  judgment  as  that  of  the  Abderites, 
is  not  unlikely.  They  are  reported  to  have  been, 
a  people  of  weak  mind,  and  extremely  fuperfti- 
tious.  Ihave  feen  inftances,  feveral  times,  in  this 
country,  of  ladies  being  carried  out  of  the 
theatre  in  an  hyfterical  delirium,  when  Mrs. 
Siddons  has  played  Ifabella. 

VI. 

(Vide  Vol.11,  p.  45.) 

In  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Vol.  for 
the  month  of  Odlober,  there  is  a  full  account 
of  San5la  Terefa-y  but  which,  from  being 
unnecelTarily  prolix,  is  too  long  to  be  infcrted 
here, 


The  follovying  one  I  have  copied  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Townsend's  Tour  through  Spain, 

Vol, 
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Vol.  2.  p.  100.  It  is  extradted  from  Butler's 
Work,  and  is  done  with  fpirit  and  judgment. 

"  The  life  of  S.  Teresa,  lately  publifhcd 
among  thofe  of  other  faints,  by  the  Rev. 
Butler,  is  peculiarly  interefting.  Her  frame 
was  naturally  delicate,  her  imagination  lively, 
and  her  mind,  incapable  of  being  fixed  by 
trivial  objeds,  turned  v/ith  avidity  to  thofe 
which  religion  offered,  the  moment  they  were 
prefented  to  her  view.  But  unfortunately 
meeting  with  the  writings  of  St.  Jerom,  flie 
became  enamoured  of  the  monaftic  life,  and 
quitting  the  line  for  which  nature  defigned 
her,  flie  renounced  the  moft  endearing  ties, 
and  bound  herfelf  by  the  irrevocable  vow; 
Deep  melancholy  then  feized  on  her,  and  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  for  many  days 
file  lay  both  motionlefs  and  fenfelefs,  like  one 
who  is  in  a  trance.  Her  tender  frame,  thus 
fhaken,  prepared  her  for  extafies  and  vifions, 
fuch  as  it  might  appear  invidious  to  repeat, 
were  they  not  related  by  herfelf,  and  by  her 
greateft  admirers.  She  tells  us,  that  in  the 
fervour  of  her  devotion,  flie  not  only  became 

infenfi- 
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infenfible  to  every  thing  around  her,  but  that 
ijer  body  was  often  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
although  fhe  endeavoured  to  refift  the  motion ; 
and  Bifhop  Yepez  relates  in  particular,  that 
Avhen  Ihe  was  going  to  receive  the  eucharift  at 
Avila,  fhe  was  raifed  in  a  rapture  higher  than 
the  grate,  through  which,  as  is  ufual  in  nun- 
neries, it  was  prefented  to  her.  She  often 
heard  the  voice  of  God  when  fhe  was  reco- 
vered from  a  trance,  but  fometimes  the  devil, 
by  imitation,  endeavoured  to  deceive  her;  yet 
Ihe  was  always  able  to  detect  the  fraud.  She 
frequently  faw  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (land- 
ing on  her  left  hand,  whilfl:  our  Lord  prefented 
himfelf  before  her  eyes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  was  impolTible  for  her  to  think  it  was  the 
devil ;  yet,  in  obedience  to  the  church,  and 
by  the  advice  of  her  confeffor,  flie  infulted 
the  vifion,  as  flie  had  been  ufed  to  do  the  evil 
fpirits,  by  crofling  herfclf,  and  making  figns 
of  fcorn.  Once,  when  fhe  held  in  her  hand 
the  crofs  which  was  at  the  end  of  her  beads, 
our  Lord  took  it  from  her,  and  when  he  re- 
ftored  it,  Ihe  faw  it  compofed  of  four  large 
gems  incomparably  more  precious  than  dia- 
monds. 
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monds.  Thefe  had  his  five  wounds  engraved 
upon  them  after  a  nioft  curious  manner ;  and 
he  told  her  that  flie  fliould  always  fee  that 
fame  appearance:  and  fo  flie  did;  for  from 
that  time  fhe  no  longer  faw  the  matter  of 
which  the  crofs  was  made,  but  only  thefe 
precious  ftones,  although  no  one  faw  them 
but  herfelf.  Whenever  devils  appeared  to 
her  in  hideous  forms,  fhe  foon  made  them 
keep  their  diftance  by  fprinkling  the  ground 
with  holy  water.  She  had  often  the  happi- 
nefs  of  feeing  fouls  freed  from  purgatory, 
and  carried  up  to  heaven ;  but  fhe  never 
faw  more  than  three  which  efcaped  the 
purifying  flame,  and  thefe  were  F.  Peter 
of  Alcantara,  F.  Ivagnez,  and  a  Carmelite 
friar, 

"  It  is  acknowledged,  that  many  of  her 
friends,  diftinguiflied  for  their  good  fenfe  and 
piety,  after  examination,  were  of  opinion, 
that  fhe  was  deluded  by  the  devil ;  yet  fuch 
was  the  complexion  of  the  times,  that  fhe  was 
at  lafl  univerfally  regarded  as  a  faint.  She 
had  indeed  every  thing  needful  to  conciliate 

3  the 
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the  good  opinion  of  her  friends,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude.  The  grace- 
fuhiefs  and  dignity  of  her  appearance,  the 
foftnefs  of  her  manners,  and  the  lovelinefs 
of  her  difpofition,  the  quicknefs  of  her  wit, 
the  ftrength  of  her  underftanding,  and  the 
fire  of  her  imagination,  all  her  natural  ac- 
complifhments  receiving  luftre  from  her  ex- 
alted piety  and  zeal,  from  the  fandlity  of 
her  life,  and  the  feverity  of  her  difcipline, 
all  confpired  to  eftablifli  her  reputation,  as 
one  that  had  immediate  intercourfe  with 
heaven. 

"  It  is  curious,  yet  moft  humiliating,  to 
fee  a  perfon  of  this  defcription,  amiable  and 
refpedable  as  St.  Teresa,  deceived,  and,  with 
the  bcft  intentions,  deceiving  others.  In  this 
inftance,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  delu- 
fion  from  the  delicacy  and  weakncfs  of  her 
frame,  the  ftrength  of  a  diflurbed  imagina- 
tion, and  the  prevalence  of  fuperftition.  But 
when  we  fee  men  of  the  fincft  underflandings, 
in  perfect  health,  of  different  and  didant  na- 
tions. 
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tions,  in  all  ages,  treading  upon  the  fame  in- 
chanted  ground,  we  can  only  wonder;  for 
who  can  give  any  rational  account  of  the  aber- 
rations of  our  reafon?"^ 


FINIS, 


INDEX, 


A 

Absence  of  Mind  defcribed,  Vol.  II.  p.  3. 
AbJtraSiion i  what  is  meant  bv  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  350: 
— — — — ;  its  ufe  in  compofition,   Vol.  I.  p.  350. 
AElions  of  animals  in  general:  their  objefts,  Vol.  II.  p.  100. 
Anger:  its  phenomena,  Vol.11,  p.  280. 

■  ;  its  exciting  caufes,  Vol.  II.  p.  283.  286. 

'  ;  its  corporeal  effefts,  Vol.  II.  p.  288.  292. 

—  ;  when  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecics  of  delirium^ 

Vol.  II.  p.  290. 
 ;  how  it  may  fometimes  produce  furprifing  cures. 

Vol.  II.  p.  294. 
Anaphrodijia  ;  what,  Vol.  II.  p.  303. 
Apoplexy:  how  it  may  be  produced  by  anger,  Vol.  II. 

p.  291. 

AJfociation  of  Ideas,  Vol.  I.  p.  341. 

•  ;  the  principles  of,  as  eftablifhed  by  Mr, 

Hume,  Vol.  I,  p.  342. 
 ;  objeftions   to    his  doflrine  anfwered. 

Vol.  I.  p.  342,  et  icq. 
Attention  defined;  Vol.  I.  p.  252? 

■  ;  diftinftion  between  the  faculty  and  the  power 

of,   Vol.  I.  p.  253. 
I  ;  what  ftimuli  excite  it  into  aftion,   Vol.  I. 

p.  253,  et  feq. 

 ;  queftion,  whether  volition  excites  it,  Vol.  I. 

p.  256,  et  leq. 

'  ;  in  what  refpeft  it  may  be  faid  to  be  under  the 

influence  of  our  will,  Vol,  I,  p.  258,  et  feq. 

—  ;  the  effefts  which  it  has  on  the  mind  at  large, 

Vol.  I.  p,  259, 
Vol.  II.  H  h  Attention: 
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Attention;  the  readinefs  with  which  we  attend  to  fome  ob- 
jefts,  rather  than  to  others,  accounted  for,  Vol.  I. 
p.  260,  et  leq. 

•  by  what  caufes  it  is  morbidly  altered,  Vol.  I. 

p.  269. 

•  its  morbid  alterations  are  of  two  kinds,  Vol.  I.J 

p.  270,  et  fcq. 
Averfion  J  explanation  of  the  term.  Vol.  II.  p.  110. 

B 

Bile ;  how  it  may  be  changed  in  quality  by  melancholy. 

Vol.  II.  p.  190. 
Bodies  J  their  form  differ  according  to  the  number,  nature, 

and  proportion  of  their  elements.  Vol.  I.  p.  223,  et 

feq. 

C 

Caene/ihe/is  J  the  fenfe  fo  called,  defcribed.  Vol.  I.  p.  111, 
CataUpfy :  what,  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 
—  •;  cafe  of,  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 

—  ;    caic  in  which  it  was  produced  by  terror, 

Vol.  II.  p.  264 
Chilblains  :  the  doftrine  of.  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 
Compajfion  ;  definition  of,  Vol.  II.  p.  143, 
Content  J  definition  of.  Vol.  II.  p.  143. 
Convuljions  ;  cafes  in  which  they  have  been  produced  by 

terror,  Vol.  II.  p.  262. 
Conjdoufnefs ;  what  it  is,  and  what  it  does.  Vol.  I.  p.  233.' 
Cilmi  Benvenuto  ;  his  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  56. 
Corporeal  Fkafure  and  Pain ;  how  they  produce  a  reflex 

aftion  on  the  mind,  Vol.  II.  p.  138. 
—  ;  how  they  may  produce  infa- 

nity.  Vol.  II.  p.  139. 

D 

Dead-drunk  ;  the  nature  of  that  flate  defcribed ;  Vol.  L 
,        p.  151. 

Debility  iridircEl  j  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  how  produced, 
Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

Delina;  their  exciting  caufes  enumerated.  Vol.  I.  p.  189. 
Delirious  people ;  in  what  refpcfts  they  dlfier  from  thole 
who  are  fane,  Vol.  I.  p.  137.  ^ 

Delirium 
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Delirium  of  certain  fevers  ;  its  analogy  with  that  of  intoxi- 
cation. Vol.  I.  p.  153. 

  of  inlane  people;  its  analogy  with  others,  Vol.  I. 

P-  154- 

•  ;  its  exciting  cnufes  cbfTed,  Vol.  I.  p.  141.  et  feq. 

 ;  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  its  proximate  cauie, 

Vol.  I.  p.  165,  et  If-q. 
Defire ;  explaraiit  n  of  the  term.  Vol.  II.  p.  110. 
Dejires  and  Avnjions ;  how  diflinguifhed  from  paffions, 

Vol.  II.  .^i.  (  i-^. 

 ■  ;  their  bodilv  cfFcfts.  Vol.  II.  p.  1 12. 

Defpair  ;  how  it  mav  pnKluce  luicide,  Vol.  II.  p.  194. 
— — :  its  iources,  Vf>l.  II.  p.  196. 

■  ;  how  it  mav  occafion  the  crime  of  murder,  Vol. 

i  I.  p.  ?02. 

Dizzinefs ;  a  delcription  of,  Vol.  I.  p.  324,  et  feq. 

E 

Ecflacy  defined,  Vol.  II.  p.  142. 
Education  J  its  objefts,  Vol.  I.  p.  264. 
-  ;  its  effects  in  creating  artificial  defires,  Vol.  I. 

p.  268. 

Emotion  ]  general  fignification  of  the  term.  Vol.  II.  p.  114. 
Ennui;  what  it  is,  Vol.  I.  p.  321. 

EpiUpfy  ;  cafes  in  which  it  has  been  produced  by  fear  and 

by  terror,  Vol.  II.  p.  263.  272. 
EJleem  defined,  Vol.  II.  p.  144. 

F 

Faculty  ;  the  difference  between  it  and  power.  Vol.  I.  p.  231. 
Faculties  of  the  Mind;  how  they  may  become  fources  of 

pleafure.  Vol.  II.  p.  14B. 
Fanatical  Lady  ;  cafe  of,  Vol.  II.  p.  46. 
Fear;  definition  of,  Vol.  2.  p.  176. 

 ;  how  excited,  Vol.11,  p.  251. 

 ;  how  diflinguifhed  from  terror,  Vol.  II.  p.  267. 

 ;  its  corporeal  efFe6ts,  Vol.  II.  p.  255.  265. 

 ;  how  it  may  produce  many  lerious  difeafes,  Vol.  II. 

p.  261. 

 ;  its  mental  eflfefts.  Vol.  II.  p.  274. 

Feelings;  enumeration  of  them.  Vol.  II.  p.  101. 

Fintre  of  impreffion;  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  V  ol.  I.  p.  65,' 

Food;  the  effeas  of,  Vol.  I.  p.  25,  et  ieq. 

Forgetf-ul' 
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YoYgdJulntJs  ;  fingular  inftance  of  it,  Vol,  I.  p.  369. 
Fidgets  :  what  they  are,  Vol.  i.  p.  272. 


Genius  analized,  Vol,  II,  p.  20. 

Girtanner,  Dr.  his  hypothefu  concerning  irritability,  Vol.  I. 
p.  33,  et  feq. 

 ;  his  account  of  fcurvy,  Vol.  I,  p.  43. 

GlyflTo;-!.  the  true  parent  of  the  doftrine  of  irritability. 

Vol,  I.  p,  1, 
Gragert  Chriftian  ;  his  cafe,  Vol.  11.  p.  224, 
Gratitude;  definition  of,  Vol,  II.  p.  143. 

 ;  why  it  does  not  arife  from  ielfiflmef?,  Vol.  II, 

.  p.  246. 

Grief  J  its  debilitating  eflefls  how  produced,  Vol.  II. 
p.  182. 

■  ;  its  general  corporeal  eflFefts,  Vol.  II.  p.  178.  188. 

•  ;  its  various  modifications,  Vol.  II.  p.  174* 

Grokatfki  George;  his  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  264. 
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fl.  Mr,  his  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p-  321. 

Haller's  opinion  concerning  memory,  Vol-  I.  p.  352. 

 ;  not  the  difcoverer  of  irritability.  Vol.  L  p.  1. 

— — ;  his  merits  in  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  Vol.  I.  p.  g, 

riaufierin  Catherine;  her  caie,  Vol.  II.  p.  215. 

Heat;  the  danger  of  fudcien  expolure  to  it  after  the  body 

has  been  chilled  with  cold,  Vol.  I.  p.  28,  et  feq. 
Hearing;  explanation  of  feveral  of  its  phenomena,  Vol.  i, 

Heart  of  certain  cold-blooded  animals  does  not  immediately 

contract  when  diftended  with  blood.  Vol.  I.  p,  17. 
Hefitation  in  (peech;  caufe  of  it.  Vol,  II,  p.  79. 
Hope;  definition  of.  Vol,  II.  p.  143. 

•  ;  how  it  may  become  a  Iburce  of  great  mental  injury, 

Vol.  II.  p,  165. 

Ijypochondriafis ;  its  progrefs  defcribed.  Vol,  T.  p.  192. 

•  ;   its  conneftion  with  difeaicd  abdominal 

vilcera,  Vol.  I.  p.  189,  et  ieq. 

•  : — ;  how  difeafed  vifcera  produce  hypochon- 
driacal illufions,  Vol.  I.  p.  20B.  * 

 is  now  and  then  caufed  by  affcftions  of  the 

mind  ;  how  this  happens,  Vol.  I,  p.  200. 

Hypo. 
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Hypochondriacs    flruggle   for   a   time  with  their  ftrangc 

thougbls,  V(  1.  1.  p.  202. 
Hypochondriac,  the  dinry  of  one.  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 
Hypochondriacal  ^painter anecdote  of  one,  Vol.  1.  p.  209. 


I.  H.  G.  a  maniac;  his  cafe,  Vol.  I.  p.  155. 
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Imagination;  the  exprcflion  how  mifapphed,  Vol.  11.  p.  1. 
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dangerous  effefts  following  the  above  circum- 
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Intoxication;    its  various  cffecls  on  the  mmd  defcribed, 

Vol.  I.  p.  150. 
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nervous  energy,  Vol.  I.  p.  5?  et  feq. 

.   of  various  vegetables,  Vol.  I.  P-  ^>  7- 

.   not  proportionate  to  fenhbility,  Vol.  1.  p.  3- 

.  ,  frefh  water  polyps  irritable,  but  not  fenfible, 

Vol.  I.  p.  9. 

.  the  principle  of,  fecreted.  . 

Irritable  parts  /  how  the  various  ones  of  a  complex  animal 
are  united,  fo  as  to  receive  the  innuence  of  general  fti- 
muli  applied  to  one  organ  only,  Vol.  1.  p.  30. 
"Joy;  its  modifications,  Vol.11,  p.  141. 

;  its  corporeal  effefts,  Vol.  II.  p.  157 •         ^      ,  , 

,  ;  why  lome  perfons  are  more  difpoled  to  be  afFeacd  by 

it  than  others,  Vol.  IL  p./f^2. 

 ;  its  mental  effe6fs,  Vol.  II.  V-\^3' 

 ;  its  bad  elFeas  when  extreme.  Vol.  H.  p.  169. 

7ud,nient;  what  is  meant  by  the  word.  Vol.  I.  p.  3^^'. 

;  under  what  claffes  its  various  objetts  may  be 
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.   .  deviation  from  it  of  two  kinds,  \  ol.  I.  p.  403- 

,  .  'incorrea  ;  how  produced   Vol  I.  p.  403. 

.  erroneous;  how  produced,  Vol.  1.  p.  407- 
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K.  Margaret ;  her  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  2Q5. 
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Laughter;  whence  it  arifes,  and  how  excited,  Vol.  II, 
p.  1/32. 

Le  Compte  ;  his  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  246. 
Lcnz  Mr.  Chiuies;  his  friend's  cai'c.  Vol,  II-  p.  15. 
Liberty  of  ABion  anali/ed,  Vol,  II.  p.  72, 
Love;  (jclinitinn  of.  Vol.  II.  p.  C98. 

 ;  its  clTefts,  Vol.  II.  p.  301.  316. 

.  ;  how  confidered  by  various  philofophers,  Vol.  II, 

P-  307- 

 ;  bv  what  qualities  it  is  excitc.fl,  Vol.  II.  p.  308. 

:  :  how  it  may  fometimes  be  excited  at    hrfl  fight, 

Vol.  II.  p.  31  2. 

■  ;  \vh\'  it  has  often  been  fuppofed  to  give  birth  to 

madnels,  Vol.  II.  p.  020. 

.  ;iin  what  manner  it  may  produce  a  paroxyfm  of  ma- 
nia, Vol.  II.  ]).  320. 

.  ;  how  it  may  occafion  murder,  V<il.  11.  p.  323. 

Love-matches ;  why  fo  much  diverfity  of  tafle  is  leen  in 
forming  them,  Vol.11,  p.  314. 

Louila   ;  her  Cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  324, 

Liijl  defined,  Vol.  II,  p.  303. 

M 

Mania;  Dr.  Monro's  account  of  its  gradual  approach. 

Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

.  ;  its  general  chara/^er.  Vol.  I.  p.  15Q. 

Maniacs  ;  the  morbid  appearances  of  their  brain  enumerated, 

Vol.  .1.  p.  163,  et  feq. 
■  ;  feveral  of  their  aftions  accounted  for,   Vol.  I. 

p.  1  -8,  et  feq. 
Mafon  the  Rev.  Jolin  ;  his  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p, 
Matter;  an  unintelligible  term.  Vol.  I.  p.  235. 
Melancholy;  its  origin,  Vol.11,  p.  184. 

'  ;  its  phenomena.  Vol.  II.  p.  iB-j.  228. 

.  :  why  it  may  terminate  cither  in  mild  delirium, 

or  in  mania,  Vol.  II.  p.  220, 
.  ;  how  certain  profefiions  diipole  to  it.  Vol,  II. 

p.  235' 

Melan- 


INDEX. 

Melancholy ;  how  to  be  d'^linguidied  from  hypochondrir.fiJ, 
Vol.  II.  p.  ?35. 

— •  ;  its  various  fpecies,  as  defcribed  by  Sauvages, 

Vol.  II.  p.  237. 

Mdaiicholia  attonita  ;  cai'c  of,  Vol.11,  p.  242. 

 errahunda;  its  charafter,  Vol.  II.  p.  242. 

 ■  faltens  deicribed.  Vol.  II.  p.  244. 

•  phrontis  delcribcd.  Vol.  II.  p.  240. 

Melancholir  temperament  :  its  charafter, '  Vol,  II.  p.  227. 

Mental  pUafurc  and  pain  ;  how  diflinguilhcd  from  corpo- 
real, Vol.  II.  p.  117. 

 '  •  ;  definition  of,  Vol.  II.  p.  117. 

 ;  their  cfletts  on  the  body,  Vol.  II. 

p.  119. 

 ;  their  caufes  why  fo  difficult  to 

enumerate,  Vol.  II.  p.  122. 
•  •  ;  general  claffification  of  their 

caules,  Voi.  II.  p.  124. 
Aiemory  ;  definition  of,  Vol.  I.  p.  338. 
.  ;  its  uies,  Vol.  I.  p.  359. 

•  ;  inflance  of  very  quick,  and  retentive,  Vol.  I. 

p.  361. 

.  ;  how  it  is  to  be  flirengthened.  Vol.  I.  p.  364. 

 ;  caufes  which  weaken  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  3^5,  et  feq, 

 ;  impaired  cafes  of,  Vol.  I.  p.  375.  et  ieq. 

.  ' ;  mechanical  account  of  it,  Vi'l.  I.  p.  352. 

 — •  is  diminiflied  by  many  caufes,  Vol.  I.  p.  357,  et 

feq. 

Mental  hcultlcs  ;  their  number.  Vol.  I.  p.  232. 

 perception  ;  what  is  meant  bv  it.  Vol.  I.  p.  56. 

Mind;  inveftigation  of  its  phenomena,  Vol.  I.  p.  229. 

.          univerfal ;  acctjunt  of  it,  Vol  I.  p.  220. 

.          not  brain,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  imagines,  Vol.  I.  p,  238; 

.  •  does  not  decay  in  proportion  with  the  body,  Vol.  I. 

p.  243,  et  feq. 
Motives  of  AElion  defined,  Vol.  II.  p.  66. 
.  ■ ;  in  what  reipeft  they  differ  from  thofe 

thoughts  which  only  give  exercile  to  the  faculties  of 

the  mind.  Vol.  II.  p.  67. 
Moravian  fcElary  ;  a  cale  of  one,  Vol.  II.  p.  63. 
Morbid  adion  ;  what  is  meant  by  it.  Vol.  I.  p.  169. 
Murder ;  from  what  caufes  it  may  proceed  in  melancholic 

people,  Vol.  II.  p.  215. 

Nctvous 


INDEX: 


N 

Nervous  imprejfion  ;  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  Vol.  I, 
p.  55. 

,  ;  cxternail  ones ;  what  they  are,  Vol.  I. 

P-  57* 

,  .-^  internal  ones;  what  they  are,  Vol.  I; 

P-  57- 

O 

Obfcrvation  2  in  what  it  conftfls,  Vol.  I.  p.  310. 
OJicer  of  Artillery;  cafe  of  one,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

P 

Pain  corporeal;  caufes  of  invcfligated.  Vol.  I.  p.  120. 
.  Dr.  Darwin's  opinion  concerning  certain 

caufes  of  bodily  pain  criticifed,  Vol.  I.  p.  122. 
— —  mental;  in  what  it  confifts,  Vol.  II.  p,  117. 
Pleajurc  corporeal ;  wiiy  in  fome  habits  the  immediate  ofF- 

fpring  «f  pain,  Vol.  I.  p.  134. 
Painful  feelings  of  hypochondriacs  accounted  for,  Vol.  I. 

p.  197,  et  leq. 

-   ■   .  ;  how  they  deftrov  the  operations  of  reafon, 

Vol.11,  p.  128. 
Paffions  ;  how  they  ought  to  be  confidered  in  a  medical 

point  of  view,  Vol.  II.  p.  98. 

.  • ;  how  produced  by  ideas.  Vol.  II.  p.  115. 

—  ;  how  they  alter  the  flate  of  circulation,  Vol.  II. 

P-134-. 

.  ;  their  animal  efiefts.  Vol.  II.  p.  126. 

 —  ;  pleafurable  ones,  how  they  ought  to  be  clafTed, 

Vol.  II.  p.  153. 
Perception  mental  defined  ;  Vol.  1.  p.  291. 
 '•,  Dr.  Reid's  account  of  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  293, 

et  Icq. 

■  ;  Ariflotle's  opinion  of  it  juflificd,  Vol.1. 

p.  294. 

 fingk ;  how  complicated  aftions  arife  from  it, 

Vol.  II.  p.  73. 
Polyps ;  their  ftructure  exhibit  nothing  like  brain  or  nerves, 

Vol.  I.  p.  lo. 

Power  ;  the  diflerence  between  it  and  facultv.  Vol.  I.  p.  231. 
Prieftley,  Dr.   his  hypothefis  concerning  mind  criticiled, 
Vol.  I.  p.  231. 

Pride  ; 


INDEX; 


Pride ^  how  it  gives  birth  to  infanity,  Vol.  II.  p.  t68. 
FrincipLes  of  the  mind ;   what  they  are,   Vol.  I.   p.  232, 
et  feq. 

R 

Rau;  his  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  58,  et  feq. 

Reajofi :  what  it  is,  Vol.  I.  p.  391. 

Jiecogmtion ;  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  Vol.  I.  p.  338. 

RecolkElion;  what  it  is.  Vol.1,  p.  339. 

ReJleSIion;  what  it  is,  Vol.  I.  p.  310. 

Regard;  definition  of,  Vol.  II.  p.  144. 

Religious  enthujtafm  ;  its  dangerous  elfe£ls  and  modes  of  ter- 
mination, Vol.  II.  p.  ,57. 

Reprefentative  faculty  of  the  mind;  when  difproportlonate 
to  the  other  faculties  extremely  dangerous.  Vol- 11.  p.  8, 

 . ;  the  cauies  of  its  dilproportion,  Vol.  II» 

p.  10. 

'  ;  the  marks  by  which  the  difproportion 

is  dilcovered,  Vol,  II.  p.  11. 
»  ;  the  derangement  which  arifes  from 

fuch  difproportionate  aftivity,  Vol.  II,  p.  14. 
Remorfe;  definition  of,  Vol.  II.  p.  127, 
Reverie;  what  is  meant  by  it.  Vol.  II-  p,  3. 

 ;  caufe  of  it  explained,  Vol.  II.  p.  4. 

Ruft;  his  cafe.  Vol.  IL  p.  ago.' 

S 

S.  M.  V.  his  fervant-maid's  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  15. 

Salomon  Galmus ;  his  wife's  cafe.  Vol.  I.  p.  21 1. 

Self-murderer ;  Journal  of  one.  Vol.  II.  p.  198. 

Senac  ;  his  objetlion  to  Haller's  doQirine  of  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  Vol.  I.  p.  16. 

— — ;  his  objeftion  anfwered  by  Whytt,  Vol.  1.  p.  17. 
;  his  objeftion  anfwered  by  the  doftrines  of  irritabi- 
lity, Vol.  I.  p.  18. 

Sejifation;  definition  of  it.  Vol.  I.  p.  53. 

 ;  i  complex  affcftion,  Vol.  I.  p.  54. 

 ;  new  hypothefis  concerning  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

—  ;  Dr.  Darwin's  hypothefis  examined,  Vol.  I.  p.  75, 

et  feq. 

Senfibility  :  what  is  meant  by  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  54. 
Sentient  principle;  what  is  meant  by  it,  Vol.  J.  p.  54» 
Vol.  II.  li  Senjorid 


INDEX. 


Scnforial  mprejjion ;  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  Vol.  I, 
p.  56. 

,  .  ;  why  thev  a£l  on  one  clafs  of  nerves  ra- 
ther than  on  another,  Vol.  II.  p.  137. 
Sevbell  ;  his  cafe.  Vol.  II.  p.  232. 
Sighing  i  how  caufcd.  Vol.  II.  p.  179. 
Sight;  leveral  of  its  phenomena  explained.  Vol.  I.  p.  95' 
Spirit.;  an  unintelligible  term,  Vol.1,  p.  235. 
Sobbing;  its  caufes,  Vol.  II.  p.  179. 

Solidity  ;  how  we  acquire  a  notion  of  it,  Vol,  I.  p.  236. 

Spalding,  Mr.  his  cafe,  Vol.  I.  p.  287. 

Sound  is  a  compound  cHlft,  Vol.  I.  p.  83. 

 ;  how  the  found  of  one  in^ument  is  diflinguifhed 

from  that  of  another,  Vol.  I.  p.  34. 
Study;  the  dangers  ariting  from  its  being  too  long  pro- 

trailed.  Vol.  II.  p.  27. 
— — :  how  it  may  profluce  delirium,  Vol.  II.  p.  24. 
St.  Terefa  ;  her  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  45.  et  appcndi.x, 
Swiis  Gentleman;  his  cafe,  Vol.  II.  p.  33. 

T 

TafTo;  account  of  his  illufion,  Vol.  11.  p.  41. 
Talfurus  Sinamus;  his  cafe,  Vol.11,  p.  171. 
Terror;  definition  of,  Vol.  II.  p.  176. 

 ;  its  origin,  Vol.11,  p.  253. 

'  ;  its  effefts,  Vol.11,  p.  ^59. 

Timorous  difpofttion  ;  its  charafter.  Vol,  II.  p.  269^ 
Titius,  Profcffor;  his  cafe,  Vol.11,  p.  257, 
Touch;  thefenieof,  defcribed,  Vol.1,  p.  84. 

V 

Vengeance  defined,  Vol.  II,  p.  2S5. 

Vertigo;  nature  of  explained.  Vol.  I.  p.  324,  et  fcq, 

Vefanice\  how  arranged,  Vol.  II,  p,  336,  ct  feq. 

Viceritinus;  his  illulion,  Vol.  I.  p.  218. 

Vifion  ;  fmgle  with  two  eyes,  not  to  be  explained  on  mathe- 
matical principles,  Vol.  I.  p.  98, 

Voelkener  Daniel;  his  cafe.  Vol.  II.  p,  209. 

Yolititn  ;  how  excited.  Vol.  II.  p.  68. 

"  ;  how  it  fails  to  produce  the  intended  efFc£ls, 
Vol.  II.  p,  8?. 


ERRATA. 


The  Author  requejls  the  folloivin^  errors  to  ht  corre&edi 


VpI.  I.  p. 

16. 

1.  1 6. /or  thefe  parts  read  mufcular  parts. 

P- 

442- 

.   3.  —  fucceed  — 

fucceeds. 

P- 

152. 

.  20.  —  phrenetis  — 

phrenitis. 

P- 

172. 

1.  18.  —  operationes  — 

operations. 

P- 

174- 

1.   9.  —  independent  — 

independently. 

P- 

175- 

1.   3.  -—according  — 

accordingly. 

P- 

200. 

1.12.  — intelligabk  — 

intelligible. 

P- 

210. 

1.  19.  —  he  — 

which  an  hypochondriac. 

P- 

224. 

.   8.  — produce  — 

produces. 

P- 

229. 

I.    2.  —  ceafe 

ceafes. 

P- 

270. 

I.  2 1 .  —  three  — 

two. 

353- 

1.  2i.  —  they  — 

the  ideas. 

Voi.  II.  p. 

I.  19.  —  enfues  — 

enfue. 

P- 

33. 

18,  —  remarkakle  — 

remarkable. 

P- 

107- 

1.  16.  —  epididemis  ■ — 

epididymis. 

P- 

294. 

.   5.  —  cholidicus  — 

choledochus. 

P- 

,443  • 

1.  IX.  —  hyofcyanus  — 

hyofcyamus. 

1.  i2.  —  maculatium  — 

maculatum. 

1.  17.  —  Fritilh  — 

Fritfch. 

1.  J9.  —  datum  — 

datura. 

